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CHRISTOPHER  NORTH .♦ 

A  LIFE  of  Christopher  North  at  last — and  a  very  genuine  life 
too,  in  which  the  reader  is  translated  to  the  very  presence 
of  the  man — a  man  whom  the  reader  wishes  to  know,  a  man,  who, 
in  our  instance,  so  mingles  together  our  affections  and  our  pre¬ 
judices,  that  we  do  not  very  well  know  which  has  the  mastery 
in  us  ;  poet  and  pugilist.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
racketing  roisterer  of  the  world-renowned  *  Noctes  ;*  the  author 
of  torrents  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  abuse  and  insolence  upon 
all  free  institutions  and  every  kind  of  social  progress,  and  the 
writer  of  that  most  touching  idyl,  the  ‘  Pastor’s  Death-bed,* 
and  the  ‘  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsey/  To  him  we  owe  the 
most  tender,  truthful,  and  eloquent  expositions  of  Wordsworth, 
in  a  day  when  Wordsworth's  genius  was  only  just  emerging  into 
notice — only,  however,  to  be  greeted  with  derision  and  contempt. 
To  him  we  owe  some  of  the  clearest  and  finest  criticisms  upon 
the  masters  of  metaphysical  science,  and  the  laws  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  upon  Homer  and  the  Greek  poets.  To  him  also  we 
owe  every  rabid  glorification  of  Toryism  and  literary  follies, 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  would,  had  their  influence  been 
a  little  more  extended,  have  kindled,  as  they  did  their  best  to 
kindle,  a  revolution  in  the  land.  He  was  the  best  human  imper¬ 
sonation  we  have  ever  known  of  the  great  god  Pan — a  vast,  huge, 
strong,  tender-hearted  animal,  with  great  capacities,  we  should 
say  also,  for  cruelties  in  him, — inheriting  to  the  full  the  genius 
and  the  disposition  of  his  maternal  ancestor  Claverhouse — a 
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civivtiirc  all  jMission,  a  inytliic  man,  making  some  of  those  wiki 
ereations  of  tiction  possible.  There  is  nothing  in  him  or  in  his  life 
tliat  stirs  again  great  deeps  within  the  soul.  A\  e  laweno  disposition 
to  1)0  too  microseopic  in  our  analysis  or  minute  in  our  dissection  ; 
that  is  not  the  way  iu  which  this  being  is  to  l)e  tried.  He  is  an 
unrealiziihle  Proteus  \  we  should  as  soon  think  of  estimating  the 
l)oauty  of  a-  r.iinbow  W  a  discourse  on  optics,  or  tilling  the  soul 
with  the  glory  and  the  loveliiu‘SS  of  a  mountain  lake  by  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  it5  waters.  Thus  no  how  at  all  can  Christopher  be  made 
to  sit  for  a  model ;  he  will  not  cut  up  into  a  nice  pattern  ;  he  is 
admirably  inimitable.  Most  biogra])hies  when  we  lay  them 
down  suggest  some  lesson  *,  we  are  able  to  say,  w'e  should  like  to 
be  lik(*  that ;  w'e  are  able  to  ])oint  to  some  circumstance  in  the 
life,  and  siiy  to  those  who  woidd  listen  to  us,  be  like  that.  We 
mean  no  disrespect  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir  when  we  say, 
that  oyeii  after  all  the  affectionate*  memorialising  of  his  daughter, 
Wilson  ])nHluces  no  such  impression  upon  us.  He  was  a  man  open 
to  all  the  wild,  free  impulses  of  nature — a  thing  for  winds  and 
])assions  and  griefs  and  joys  to  play  with — a  sanguine,  radiiuit 
man.  Kverywhere  from  childhood  to  old  age  nothing  seems  to 
havH*  had  the  ])ower  to  hurt  him  very  much,  unle.ss  we  make 
the  one  excH*ption,  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  was  a  creature,  we 
haye  siiid,  all  sensation,  with  language  to  match.  This  is  simply 
his  character.  Later  iu  life  sometimes  thought  seems  to  have 
thrown  a  sjk‘11  upon  him,  but  only  occasionally ;  his  thoughts 
were  all  sensiitions  ;  ])iety,  and  })oetry,  and  politics  alike,  were  all 
matters  of  mere  sentiment  with  him.  His  principles  were  senti¬ 
ments,  not  sickly,  not  yaletudinarian,  but  still  all  with  him  ;  the 
texture  of  all  that  he  did.  and  for  the  most  part  all  that  he 
wroti*,  lH*longed  to  the  order  of  things  inspired  by  the  blood*, 
flashing  off  in  jwvssing  hunioui*s  and  soon  forgotten ;  not  to  the 
firm, cjibn things,  which  r(x>t  themselyes  in  the  eternal  consistencies 
of  tnith.  He  has  often  seemed  tons  a  good  substiintial  Shelley^ 
beef  eating  and  l)eer  ilrinking,  and  hailing  from  the  Christian 
side  of  truth  indtXHl,  but  with  just  as  little  substance,  just  as 
chameh*on-like,  and  cat)able  of  eva|)orating  into  just  such  a  thiii 
and  aerial  shade. 

John  \\  ilson  was  biwn  the  18th  of  May,  1785,  in  a  dingy  court 
at  the  head  ot  the  High  Street,  in  the  town  of  Paisley.  The 
house*  is  still  calleil  Wilson’s  Hall,  and  is  now  used  as  a  lecture 
ixH)m  for  the  artisans  of  that  good  old  to>vn.  Soon  after  the  birth 
of  this,  ilieir  first  son  but  fourth  child,  his  father  and  mother 
remove^l  to  tiieir  family  residence,  a  stately  building  close  by, 
witli  large  ga^ens  and  an  imposing  entrance,  surrounded  too 
by  all  the  delightful  rural  things  which  have  so  impressed  them» 
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selves  upon  the  poet  s  heart  and  upon  his  pages.  His  father  was 
a  rich  gauze  manufacturer.  From  his  motlier  Wilson  seems  to 
liave  derived  liis  nature  and  his  prejudices  too  ;  she  is  described 
JUS  a  lady  of  rare  wit  and  humour,  wisdom  and  gnice — descended 
too,  as  we  have  intimated,  from  the  gr(‘at  Manpiis  of  Hontrose, 
aiul  from  her  the  distinguished  personal  beauty  and  dignity 
of  her  sons  and  daugliters  seems  to  have  been  inherited.*  There 
jire  interesting  glimpses  given  to  us  of  the  early  days,  the  child¬ 
hood,  and  tlie  schoolboy  times  of  the  future  Christopher.  The 
first  essays  in  the  more  considerable  walks  of  education  wer^ 
made  in  ‘  the  dear  parish  of  Meams,*  as  he  calls  it,  under  the 
tutorship  of  the  Rev.  George  M‘Latchie  ;  this  is  the  place  to 
which  he  so  touchingly  alludes  in  the  ‘  May  Day.’  * 

‘  Art  thou  hea\itiful,  as  of  old,  O  wild,  moorland,  sylvan,  and 
pastoral  Parish  !  the  Paradise  in  which  our  spirit  dwelt  beneath  the 
glorious  dawning  of  life — can  it  be,  beloved  world  of  boyhood,  that' 
thou  art  indeed  beautiful  as  of  old  ?  Though  round  and  round  thy 
boundaries  in  lialf  an  hour  could  fly  the  flapping  dove — though  the 
martins,  wheeling  to  and  fro  that  ivied  and  w*all-flowered  ruin  of  a 
Castle,  central  in  its  own  domain,  seem  in  their  more  distant  flight 
to  glance  their  crescent  wings  over  a  vale  rejoicing  apart  in  another 
kirk-spire,  yet  liovv  rich  in  streams,  and  rivulets,  and  rills,  each  with* 
its  own  peculiar  murmur — art  thou  with  thy  bold  bleak  exposuf*e, 
sloping  upwards  in  ever  lustrous  undulations  to  the  portals  of  the 
East !  How  endless  the  interchange  of  w  oods  and  meadows,  glens, 
dells,  and  broomy  nooks,  without  number,  among  thy  banks  and 
braes!  And  then  of  human  dw*elling8 — how”  rises  the  smoke,  ever 
and  anon,  into  the  sky,  all  neighbouring  on  each  other,  so  that  the 
cock-crow  is  heard  from  homestead  to  homestead ;  w*hile  as  jnou 
wander  onwards  each  roof  still  rises  unexpectedly — and  as  solitary  a» 
if  it  had  been  far  remote.  Fairest  of  Scotland’s  thousand  parishes — 
neither  Highland  nor  Lowland,  but  undulating — let  us  again  use 
the  descriptive  w*ord — like  the  sea  in  .  sunset  after  a  day  of  storms — 
yes.  Heaven’s  blessing  be  upon  thee !  Thou  art  indeed  beautiful  as 
of  old!’ 

Tlie  region  in  which  his  first  lessons  were  received  is  w'elL 
described  as  the  w  ild,  sylvan,  moorland,  pastoral  parish  of  Meanis; 
in  its  happy  manse  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  character. 
He  says  truly,  *  The  foundations  are  dug  and  laid  in  boyhood  of 
all  the  knowledge  and  the  feelings  of  our  prime  ;  the  soul  after¬ 
wards  perfects  her  palace,  building  tier  on  tier  of  all  imaginable 
orders  of  architecture,  till  the  shadowy  roof,  gleaming  with 
golden  cupolas  like  the  cloud  region  of  the  sun,  set  the  heavens 
ablaze.’  He  has  interwoven  in  the  recreations  of  Christopher 
North  many  stories  of  early  adventures  ;  he  recites  in  later  years 
these  things  like  the  wild  sagas  of  childhood.  He  left  the 
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manse  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Glasgow  University,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1  /  97“8,  He  attended  the 
classes  there  until  1803.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  orderly — 
regular  in  some  particulars,  punctiliously  regular,  but  divided 
Ix'tween  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  and  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  classes,  and  indeed  the  business  seems  to  have  been 
attended  to  with  real  energy.  His  diary  exhibits  irregular 
traces  of  the  man.  Very  different  are  the  following  illustrations — 

‘Even  a  simple  walk  with  a  friend  finds  him  wearied  with  any¬ 
thing  like  delay:  “  Walked  to  Paisley  with  Andrew  Napier;  tried 
him  a  race  ;  ran  three  miles  on  the  Paisley  road  for  a  wager  against 
a  ckaUe,  along  with  Andrew  Napier  ;  beat  them  hothy  Another 
exploit  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  somew^hat  later  date,  is  related  by  a 
friend  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  : — 

‘  “  He  gained  a  bet  by  walking  toe  and  heel  three  miles  out  and 
back  (six  miles  in  all)  on  the  road  to  Renfrew,  from  the  ehedding  of 
the  roads  to  Renfrew  and  Paisley,  in  two  minutes  within  the. hour. 
1  accompanied  him  on  foot  (but  not  under  the  restriction  of  toe  and 
heel),  aud  Willy  Dunlop  on  horseback,  to  see  that  it  was  fairly 
won.’*  * 

But  even  in  holiday  time  he  set  himself  to  work — 

‘  “  June  4/A. — Finished  my  poem  on  Slavery. 

“*  1th. — Began  an  essay  on  the  Faculty  of  Imagination. 

‘  “  Auquit  llth, — Finished  the  first  volume  of  L aing’s  ‘  History  of 
Scotland.* 

‘  “  Auguet  30/A. — IVfade  considerable  progress  in  my  essay  upon 
Imagination ;  finished  the  second  division  of  my  exercise. 

*  “  31^/. — Stayed  at  home  all  day ;  wrote  on  account  of  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe. 

*  “  September  I9th. — Stayed  at  home  all  day,  and  wrote  an  essay 
upon  the  Stoical  Philosophy.**  * 

And  at  this  time  also,  about  1801-2,  he  became  possessed  not 
merely  of  the  lyrical  ballads  of  Wordsworth,  but,  by  the  genius 
that  great  teacher,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  enchantment  of 
^ose  poems  then  so  singularly  fresh,  and  in  a  letter  remarkable 
^  ith,  he  expressed  his  admiration  and  gratitude 

to  the  illustrious  poet  then  just  commencing  his  distinguished 
career  of  thought  and  inspiration. 

The  next  periiKl  of  life  is  from  1803  to  1808,  and  is  spent  for 
the  most  part  in  Oxford.  At  this  period  the  young  man  "was 
nos.st\s8e<l  of  a  fortune  of  £50,000,  unencumbered.  In  the 
famous  old  university  he  led  a  life  no  doubt  of  pleasure  ;  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  a  wealthy  young  man,  but  his  studies  at 
M^lalen  College  were  marked^by  the  same  attention  to  order 
W’hich  ha<l  regulated  his  daily  course  at  Glasgow;. a  poet,  a 
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pedestrian,  and  a  pugilist,  these  seem  the  most  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  young  man.  '  He  enjoyeil,'  says  De  Quincey, 
‘unlimited  favour  down  through  an  infinite  gamut  of  friends 
and  associates,  running  through  every  key,  the  iliapason  closing 
full  in  groom,  cobbler,  and  stable  boy/  He  had  also  his  most 
intimate  among  those  of  a  widely  different  character,  among 
whom  we  notice  Reginald  Heber.  hie  started  off  on  long  pedes¬ 
trian  wanderings  through  Wales,  Ireland,  the  Lake  district,  the 
south  of  England,  and  the  Highlands.  Stories  have  been  long 
told  of  his  adventures  with  Gipsies,  and  wanderings  with  their 
wild  tribes,  as  well  as  with  strolling  players ;  in  the  biography 
l)efore  us  some  of  the  more  wild  of  these  are  contradicted  as 
mere  romance,  but  no  doubt  his  life  was  a  wild  and  adventurous 
tale.  In  those  days  he  kept  no  record  of  his  journeys,  and  all 
that  can  be  gleaned  is  an  incidental  allusion  in  his  works,  such 
ius  the  following  : — 

‘  “  The  Tipperary  shillelaghs  came  tumbling  about  his  nob  as  thick 
as  grassy  This  is  a  sweet  pastoral  image,  which  we  ourselves  once 
lieard  employed  by  a  very  delicate  and  modest  youtig  woman  in  a 
cottage  near  Limerick,  when  speaking  of  the  cudgels  in  an  affray.  A 
broken  head  is  in  Ireland  always  spoken  of  in  terms  of  endearment; 
much  of  the  same  tender  feeling  is  naturally  transferred  to  the 
shillelagh  that  inflicted  it.  “  God  bless  your  honour!”  said  the  same 
gentle  creature  to  us,  while  casting  an  affectionate  look  of  admiration 
on  our  walking-stick.  “  You  would  give  a  swate  blow  with  it'' ' — 
Blackwood^  vol.  v.,  p.  6G7. 

A  thoroughly  queer  fellow,  and  our  wonder  is  that  ‘  many- 
towered  and  maternal  Oxford  *  did  not  expel  the  splendid  youth 
from  her  bosom  ;  he  entered,  indeed,  as  gentleman -commoner  of 
Magdalen,  and  he  says  the  genius  of  the  place  fell  upon  him. 
His  youthful  spirit,  delighted  and  awed,  listened  to  the  pealing 
organ  in  that  chapel  called  The  Beautiful.  ‘  We  see  again,*  said 
he  late  in  life,  ‘  the  saints  on  the  stained  windows  ;  at  the  altar 
the  picture  of  One  on  Calvary  meekly  bearing  the  cross ;  the 
Greek  tongue — multitudinous  as  the  sea — kept  like  the  sea 
sounding  in  our  ears  through  the  stillness  of  that  world  of  towers 
and  temples.’  Very  fine  I  Oxford  had  another  genius  which 
haunted  him — the  genius  presiding  over  the  wrestlers,  the 
boxers,  and  the  cock-fighters,  and  his  daughter,’  in  the  volumes 
before  us  does  not  seem  to  think  that  there  was  anything  very  re¬ 
prehensible  in  the  cock-pit  or  the  prize-ring.  Here  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  glimpse  of  the  young  student : — 

‘  One  anecdote  may  suffice  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  having, 
I  believe,  the  merit  of  being  true.  Meeting  one  day  with  a  rough 
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and  unruly  wayfarer,  wbo  showed  inclination  to  pick  a  quarrel,  con¬ 
cerning  right  of  passage  across  a  certain  bridge,  the  fellow  obstructed 
the  way,  'and  making  himself  decidedly  obnoxious,  Wilson  lost  all 
patience,  and  ollert'd  to  fight  him.  The  man  made  no  objection  to 
the  proposal,  but  replied  that  he  had  better  not  tight  with  him,  as  he 
was  so  and  so,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  (then  not  unknown) 
pugilist.  This  statement  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  no  effect  in 
damping  the  belligerent  intentions  of  the  Oxonian  ;  he  knew  his 
own  strength,  and  his  skill  too.  In  one  moment  off  went  his  coat, 
and  he  set  to  upon  his  antagonist  in  splendid  style.  The  astonished 
and  punished  rival,  on  recovering  from  his  blows  and  surprise,  accosted 
him  thus;  “You  can  only  be  one  of  the  two;  you  are  either  Jack 
Wilson  or  the  Devil.’*  ^his  encounter,  no  d»)ubt,  led,  for  a  short 
time,  to  fraternity  and  equality  over  a  pot  of  porter.’ 

He  wa.s  the  strongest  and  most  athletic  and  active  man  of  the 
w’hole  University,  in  all  sorts  of  disturbances  and  uproars. 
We  read  of  his  pouring  a  Hood  of  words  over  a  jn'oetor,  and 
<lriving  him  away  by  repeating  with  imperturbable  gravity 
nearly  the  whole  of  Pope’s  ‘Essay  on  Man.’  He  took  up  among 
liis  (»ther  accomplishments  the  learning  the  French  horn,  ami 
practised  upon  that  soft  wdnd  instrument  during  the  whole  night 
ill  his  chanibei-s.  Ikdnga  Master  of  Arts  he  w^os  not  subject  to  col¬ 
lege  discipline,  and  might,  if  he  had  wished,  have  accompanied  his 
horn  with  a  big  drum.  One  of  his  fellow^-students  of  those  day^s 
gives  some  jdeasant  little  glints  of  light  about  Jiim.  Glimpse 
first : — 

‘  The  established  rule  of  our  common  room  w’as,  that  no  one  should 
appear  there  without  being  in  full  evening  dress  ;  non-compliance 
involved  a  fine  of  one  guinea,  wdiich  Wilson  had  more  than  once 
incurred  and  jiaid.  Having  one  day’  come  in  in  his  morning  garb, 
and  paid  down  the  fiue,  he  asked,  “  What  then  do  you  consider 
dress?”  “Silk  stockings,”  «fcc.,  ka.,  was  the  answer.  The  next  day 
came  Wilson,  looking  very  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  with  us 
all ;  now,  ho  cried,  “  All  is  right,  1  hope  to  have  no  more  fines  to 
pay ;  you  see  I  have  complied  with  the  rules,”  pointing  to  his  silk 
stockings,  which  he  had  very’  carefully’  drawn  over  the  coarse  woollen 
walking  stockings  which  he  W’ore  usually’ ;  his  strong  shoes  he  still 
retained!’ 

Qlimj)so  secoml  : — 

‘  One  of  his  great  amusements  was  to  go  to  the  “  Angel  Inn,” 
about  midnight,  when  many  of  the  up  and  down  London  coaches 
met ;  there  he  used  to  preside  at  the  passengers’  supper-table,  carving 
for  them,  inquiring  all  about  their  respective  journeys,  why  and 
wherefore  they  were  made,  who  they  w’ere,  Sic. ;  and  in  return, 
astonishing  them  with  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  sending  them  off 
%fonderiug  tcho  and  what  UE  could  be  !  He  frequently  w’ent  from 
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the  “Ansjel”  to  the  “Fox  and  Goose/’  an  early  “  purl  and  gill” 
house,  where  he  found  the  coachman  and  guards,  &c.,  preparing  for 
the  coaches  which  had  left  London  late  at  night ;  and  there  he  found 
an  audience,  and  sometimes  remained  till  the  college-gates  were 
opened,  rather  (I  believe)  than  rouse  the  old  porter,  Peter,  from  his 
bed  to  open  for  him  expressly.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
these  strange  meetings  he  indulged  in  intemperance :  no  such  thing ; 
he  went  to  such  places,  I  am  convinced,  to  study  character,  in  which 
they  abounded.  I  never  saw  him  show  the  slightest  appearance 
even  of  drink,  notwithstanding  our  wine-drinking,  suppers,  punch, 
and  smoking  in  the  common  room,  to  very  late  hours.* 

Olimpso  third  : — 

‘His  pedestrian  feats  were  marvellous.  On  one  occasion,  having 
been  absent  a  day  or  two,  we  asked  him  on  his  return  to  the  common 
room,  where  he  had  been,  lie  said  in  London.  “  AVhen  did  you 
return?”  “ This  morning.”  “How  did  you  come?”  “  On  foot.’* 
As  we  all  expressed  surprise,  he  said :  “  Why,  the  fact  is,  1  dined 
yesterday  with  a  friend  in  Grosvenor  (I  think  it  was)  Square,  and  as 
1  quitted  the  house,  a  fellow  wdio  w'as  passing  was  impertinent,  and 
insulted  me,  upon  which  I  knocked  him  down ;  and  as  I  did  not 
/*hoose  to  have  myself  called  in  question  for  a  street  row,  I  at  once 
started  as  I  was,  in  my  dinner-dress,  and  never  stopped  until  I  got 
to  the  College  gate  this  morning  as  it  was  being  opened.”  Now  this 
w’as  a  walk  of  fifty-eight  miles  at  least,  w  hich  he  must  have  got  over 
in  eight  or  nine  hours  at  moat,  supposing  him  to  have  left  the  dinner¬ 
party  at  nine  in  the  evening.’ 

Such  was  the  young  student — a  kind  of  incarnate  Saturday 
Revictv — a  representative  ideal  of  what  in  the  slang  of  certain 
peo])le  is  called  Muscular  Cliristianity. 

The  young  man  studied  in  another  university — one  in  which 
men  never  study  without  taking  a  degree  in  life — the  university 
of  dis:ippoint(‘d  love  ;  this  opens  a  cliapter  in  his  life,  to  him, 
ino.st  sad  and  serious,  and  his  biographer  has  very  tenderly  drawm 
the  veil  from  his  overw  helmed  heart.  The  reader  turns  back  and 
looks  at  the  photograph  of  the  man  in  his  ago ;  the  bald  brow, 
the  hair  wuhl  but  scant,  the  slirewd  knit  eyel)rows,  and  all  the 
careless  rugged  ness  of  the  man  ;  and  then  the  eye  comes  back 
with  a  renewaul  interest  and  affectionateness  to  the  story  of 
‘  Margaret,’  andt  he  young  man’s  wild  beating  lieart ;  it  was 
an  old  Glasgow^  frieiulship  that  had  grown  into  immeasurable 
love.  There  seems  to  have  l)een  no  reason  why  the  affection 
should  not  have  been  a  serious  and  life-long  one  ;  no  reason  save 
some  family  envies  and  prejudices.  ‘Since  I  came  here'  he 
w  rites  to  Margaret,  ‘  I  have  tried  to  read  a  great  deal ;  but  all 
.won’t  do,  my  mind  is  ill  at  ease.  Once,  when  I  was  unhappy,  I 
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had  only  to  step  across  the  street,  hear  your  voice,  see  your  face^ 
and  take  hold  of  your  hand,  and  for  a  time  I  forgot  all  my 
sorrow.  This  now  I  cannot  do.  At  night  I  sit  in  a  lonely  room, 
nobody  within  many  miles  of  me  I  love,  left  to  my  own  medita¬ 
tions  and  the  power  of  darkness,  which  I  have  long  detested.* 
The  stor}'  is  very  universal.  We  read  these  lines — fifty  years 
and  more  have  gone  along.  We  soon  cease  to  hear  any  more  of 
Margaret.  \Miere  is  she  now  ?  Where  is  the  ardent  lover  now  ? 
He  writes : — 

‘“As  long  as  there  is  a  moon  or  stars  in  the  firmament  will  I 
remember  you ;  and  when  1  look  on  either,  the  recollection  of 
Dychmont  Hill,  the  house,  the  trees,  the  wooden  seat,  which  I  am 
grieved  is  away,  w'ill  enter  my  mind,  and  make  me  live  over  again 
the  happiest  period  of  my  existence.  Last  night  I  w  as  in  heaven. 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  at  College  Buildings 
with  you  alone,  as  I  have  often  done.  The  room  was  dark,  the 
window-shutters  close ;  the  fire  was  little,  and  just  twinkling.  I  had 
my  feet  upon  the  fender ;  you  were  sitting  in  the  arm-chair ;  I  was 
beside  you ;  your  hand  was  in  mine ;  we  were  speaking  of  my 
going  to  Oxford ;  you  were  promising  to  write  me ;  I  was  sad,  but 
happy ;  somebody  opened  the  door,  and  I  awoke  alone  and 
miserable.**  * 

He  was  probably  not  faithless  to  his  word.  Emotions  and 
states  pass  away,  but  their  power  abides.  Margaret  was  an 
orphan  maid,  most  likely  with  very  few  possessions.  She 
sc*ems  to  have  married  some  time  after  a  last  meeting, 
when  ‘  they  caught  up  the  whole  of  love,  and  uttered  it,  and 
batle  adieu  for  ever.’  Then  the  young  man's  heart  seems  al¬ 
most  breaking,  he  thinks  of  accompanying  Mungo  Park  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  from  which  Margaret  dissuades  him  ;  he 
plunges  through  wild  scenes  of  folly,  as  was,  alas !  all  too  natural 
for  such  a  youth  in  such  a  time.  In  the  midst  of  this  tempest 
of  the  soul,  with  great  honour  he  took  his  Bachelor  Degree.  It 
was  in  deference  to  his  mother  that  he  cut  himself  off  from  his 
great  happiness  and  hope  ;  of  course,  his  soul  was  in  a  wild  tem¬ 
pest  for  a  time,  but  that  affection  filtered  the  waters  of  his  life, 
as  a  happy  and  successful  marriage  with  Margaret  would  most 
likely  not  have  done.  Wilson  never  settled  down  into  a  very 
tmnipiil  and  orderly  being.  He  continued  through  life  to  havo 
his  strange  fits,  and  eccentric  wanderings  and  moods,  but  from 
the  disappointment,  or  rather,  after  the  first  turbulence  of  his 
soiTowrs,  the  biography  does  reveal  another  man. 

After  the  completion  of  his  university  course,  and  the  dis¬ 
astrous  clase  of  his  love  passages,  Wilson  fixed  his  residence  at 
Ellemy,  on  the  banks  of  Windermere.  .Travellers  still  pass. 
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by  the  cottage,  his  residence  in  which  principally  gave  to  him 
his  place  among  the  Lake  poets.  Here  his  fife  was  that  of  a 
wanderer,  but  not  an  idler.  He  cultivated  more  distinctly  the 
faculties  of  the  poet,  and  published  while  here  his  first  lengthy 
jK)em,  ‘The  Isle  of  Palms ;  but  the  fame  of  the  chief  writer  of 
‘  Blackwof)d  ’  far  eclipses  the  fame  of  the  poet.  It  is  not  as  a 
poet,  but  Jis  a  writer  of  rich  scenic  poetic  prose,  that  Wilson  is 
known.  In  this  department  he  is  almost  unrivalled  ;  his  verse 
is  pretty  rather  than  powerful,  and  when  Dr.  Blair  expresses  his 
wonder  that  he  has  not  attained  to  greater  fame,  and  mentions 
‘  the  riood  of  eloquence  possessed  by  him,  which  not  one  of  the 
poets  who  have  lived  in  his  day  had  or  has,*  he  in  fact  pointed 
to  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  failure  in  the  higher  department  of 
letters.  Exuberance  is  the  quality  demanded  usually  in  the 
omtor,  and  most  essential  to  a  writer  of  the  order  of  Christopher 
North,  but  intensity  is  the  quality  most  needed  in  the  poet — 
moral  intensity,  intensity  of  feeling,  producing  intensity  of 
vision.  The  rhythm  of  Wilson  is  very  soft  and  smooth,  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  frequently  most  delightful ;  the  verses  flow  like  a  calm 
sweet  river,  but  the  waters  of  the  river  never  flash  ;  they  do  not 
even  sparkle,  they  do  not  dash  the  spray  in  your  face  ;  very 
different  to  the  prose,  both  in  the  ‘  Noctes*  and  the ‘Recre¬ 
ations.*  Most  of  the  verses,  too,  have  a  lisp  of  sentiment.  A 
hand  of  power  does  not  seem  to  guide  the  pen ;  there  is  little  at 
all  that  sets  them  apart  from  ordinary  verses;  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  this,  but  seldom!^  we  believe,  have  the  poems  of 
so  truly  powerful  a  man  l)een  so  destitute  of  power.  His  prose 
rolls,  l)eats,  heaves,  and  swells  ;  it  babbles  and  ripples  in  its  many 
toned  course;  it  is  flowing,  it  is  beautiful;  it  perhaps  seldom  has 
the  tramp  and  the  march  of  majesty ;  it  is  not  sonorous  ;  utter¬ 
ances  speak  rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear ;  it  is  full  of  colour 
and  full  of  life.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  these 
charming  pictures.  While,  we  suppose,  the  verses  are  seldom  read, 
have  not  been  much  read,  and  will  be  less,  they  are  characterized 
by  a  feeble  correctness  ;  and  while  they  certainly  deal  with  the 
magnificent  imagery  of  nature  for  the  most  part  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  remind  us  only  of  bold  scenery  beheld  through  an 
inverted  telescope  reducing  a  magnificent  scene  to  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions,  rather  than  through  a  powerful  lens  to  bring  near  to  the  eye. 

We  have  said  Wilson  built  his  nest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Windermere — and  a  beautiful  nest  he  built ;  from  his  cottage 
>vindows  he  coidd  always  see  the  lofty  peaks  of  Langdale  Pikes 
in  the  dark  shadows  of  evening,  or  glittering  beneath  the  noonday 
sun.  There  in  that  neighbourhood  he  was  able  to  cultivate  the 
society  of  the  remarkable  men  who  had  also  fixed  their  homes 
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in  that  ro^on  :  Wordsworth  at  Rydal,  Soutiioy  and  Coleridge 
at  Keswick,  Bishop  Watson  at  Calgarth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming 
at  Ravrig.  These  companions  maxle  excursions  together  into  the 
almost  impenetrated  solitudes  ot  the  hills,  and  one  ot  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  Wilson’s  poems  is  the  ‘Angler’s  Tent/  describing 
an  excursion  of  that  kind  in  those  days  into  the  seclusions  of 
Eskdale.  Wilson  gave  his  affections  to  those  mountain  scenes. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  rich,  and  upon  the  waters  of  Win¬ 
dermere  he  kept  a  little  fleet  of  vessels ;  in  fact,  we  see  many 
traces  of  the  old  Oxford  life  lingering  here.  Mr.  Waugh,  in  his 
‘Riimbles  in  the  Lake  Country/  gives  a  characteristic  specimen 
from  the  tongue  of  a  genuine  old  laker  of  Wastdale  Head, 
William  Ritson  : — 

‘  “  I  was  most  interested/’  says  the  writer,  “  in  Ritson’s  anecdotes 
of  famous  men  who  visited  Wastdale.  He  had  wandered  many  a 
‘day  with  Prolessor  Wilson,  Wordsw'orth,  De  Quiucey,  and  others. 
Ritson  had  been  a  famous  wrestler  in  his  youth,  and  had  won  many^ 
a  country  belt  in  Cumberlaud.  lie  once  wrestled  with  Wilson,  and 
threw’  him  twice  out  of  three  falls.  Rut  he  owned  the  Professor  was 
‘a  varra  had  uu  to  lick.’  Wilson  beat  him  at  jumping.  He  could 

S  twelve  yards  in  three  jumps,  with  a  great  stone  in  each  hand. 

in  could  only  manage  eleven  and  three  quarters.  ‘  T’  first  time 
’at  l'rofes>or  AVilson  cam  to  Wastd’le  Head/  said  Ritson,  ‘  he  bed  a 
tent  set  up  in  a  field,  an’  he  gat  it  weel  stock’ t  wi*  bread,  an’  beef,  an* 
cheese,  an’  rum,  an’  ale,  an’  sic  like.  Then  he  gedder’t  up  my  gran- 
fadder,  an’  Thomas  Tyson,  an’  Isaac  Fletcher,  an’  Joseph  Stable, 
an’  aad  Robert  Grave,  an’  some  mair,  an’  there  was  gay  deed  amang 
’em.  Then,  now  t  would  sarra,  bud  he  mun  hev  a  boat,  an’  they 
inun  all  hev  a  sail.  AV^ell,  when  they  gat  into  t’  boat,  he  tell’t  un  to 
l>e  particklar  careful,  for  he  was  liable  to  get  giddy  in  t’  head,  an*  if 
yan  of  his  giddy  lits  sud  chance  to  cum  on,  he  mud  happen  tumrale 
into  t’  watter.  AVell,  that  pleased  ’em  all  gaily  weel,  an’  they  said 
they’d  tak  varra  girt  care  on  him.  Then  he  leaned  back  an*  called 
not  that  they  mun  pull  quicker.  So  they  did,  and  what  does  Wilson 
do  then  but  topples  ow’er  eb’m  ov  his  back  i’ t’  w’ater  wuth  a  splash. 
Then  there  was  a  girt  cry — “  Eh,  Mr.  Wilson  i*  t’  watter!”  an’  yan 
click’t,  an  auudder  click’t,  but  nean  o’  them  could  get  hod  on  him, 
an’  there  was  sic  a  scrow’e  as  nivver.  At  last,  yan  o’  them  gat  him 
round  t’  neck,  as  he  popped  up  at  teal  o’  t’  boat,  an’  Wilson  taad 
him  to  kep  a  good  hod,  for  he  mud  happen  slip  him  ageao.  But 
what,  it  was  now  t  but  van  ov  his  bit  o’  pranks,  he  was  snurkin’  an 
laughin  all  t’  time. .  Wilson  was  a  fine,  gay,  girt-hearted  fellow,  as 
straug  as  a  lion,  an’  as  lish  as  a  trout,  and  he  bed  sic  antics  as  nivver 
man  bed.  A\  hativver  he  sed  tull  him  ye’d  get  yowr  change  back  for 
it  gaily  soon.  .  .  .  Aa  remember,  there  was  a  “Murry  Xeet”  at 
A\  astd  le  Head  that  varra  time,  an*  Wilson  an*  t*  aad  parson  was 
there  amang  t’  rest.  When  they’d  gotten  a  bit  on,  Wilson  med  a 
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3  sang  aboot  t*  parson.  He  med  it  reight  off  o’  t’  stick  end.  He 

began  wi’ t’  parson  first,  then  he  gat  to  t’  Pope,  an’  then  he  turned 
I  it  to  t’  devil,  an’  sic  like,  till  he  bad  ’em  falliii*  off  their  cheers  wi* 

^  fun.  T’  parson  was  quite  astonished,  an’  rayder  vext  an’  all,  but  at 

last  he  burst  oot  laughin’  wi’ t’  rest.  He  was  like.  Naabody  could 
I  stand  it.  .  .  T’  seam  neet  tliere  was  yan  o’  their  wives  come  to 
fetch  her  husband  heam,  and  she  was  rayder  ower  strang  i’ t’  tung 
wi*  him  afore  t*  heal  conip’ny.  Well,  lie  took  it  all  i’  good  pairt,  but 
as  he  w’ent  aw’ay  he  shouted  oot  t’  nad  minister,  “  ’Od  dang  ye, 
parson,  it  wor  ye  at  teed  us  two  tegidder !”  ...  It  was  a  life*an’ 
murth  amang  us,  as  laug  as  Professor  AVilson  was  at  AVastd’le 
Head.’  ”  ’ 

On  the  1  Ith  of  May,  181 1,  AVilson  married  Miss  Jane  Penny; 
but  marriage  did  not  immediately  tame  the  young  man  down. 
He  and  his  young  w  ife  started  off  even  three  or  four  y(‘ars  after, 
j  in  181.5,  from  Edinburgh  for  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
li  western  Highlands.  Many  singular  adventures  they  had,  and 
I  the  singular  excursion  made  a  sensation  in  the  demure  circles  of 
the  Edinburgh  of  that  day.  It  was  about  the  same  period  AA’ilson's 
circumstances  underw^ent  a  great  reverse,  he  lost  his  fortune  ; 
I  and  instead  now  of  a  life  of  mere  leisurely  poetic  idling  and 
dreaming,  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  the  real  business  of 
maintaining  his  family.  Of  course,  he  was  all  tliat  can  be 
>  understood  by  a  man  ;  noble,  brave,  high-hearted,  and  high- 
^  minded ;  and  he  set  his  face  firmly  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of 
■'{  life  which  his  lot  imposed.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 

I  thought  of  prjictising  at  the  Scottish  bar.  It  is  very  remark- 

!:  able  that  his  first  distinct  connection  with  tlie  periodical  press 

was  a  contribution  to  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Rcwiew,’  to  whose  political 
and  literary  canons  ‘  Blackw^ood’s '  was  soon  to  be  so  imposing 
and  importiint  a  rival.  His  connection  with  ‘  Blackwood’s  Mag¬ 
azine’  dates  from  October,  1817,  and  from  the  commencement 
it  became  evident  that  a  new  power  had  appeared,  not  only  in 
Edinburgh,  but  in  the  world  of  letters.  AVe  cannot  feel  much 
I  respect  for  those  first  efforts.  ‘  The  Chaldee  Manuscript  ’  seems 
I  to  us  most  unjustifiable  ribaldry^ ;  and  while  the  personalities  were 

Idisgracefid,  the  attacks  upon  Coleridge  and  Wordswwth  seem  to 
he  most  dishonest  and  trejicherous.  From  the  biography  we  do 
now,  however,  understand  distinctly,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Wilson  was  never  in  any  sense  the  editor,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
V  the  sins  of  that  disiigreeable  fellow,  well  called  the  scorpion, 

^  Lockhart,  were  placed  eventually  to  the  account  of  Wilson. 

I  Wilson  and  Lockhart  were  the  two  main  supporters  of  the 

j  magazine,  although  the  invisible  ‘  Ebony  ’  was  surrounded  by  a 

I  most  magnificent  staff  of  contributors.  These  two,  AViLson  and 
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Lockhai-t,  laid  about  them  sometimes  with  what  must  have 
seemed  a  diabolic  certainty,  with  reckless  earnestness.  There 
w  as  another  who  became  an  important  contributor  to  *  Black¬ 
wood,’  but  was  not  a  hundredtli  part  so  great  by  the  greatness 
he  achieved  as  by  the  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  James  Hogg,, 
the  ‘Ettrick  Shepherd,’  the  dramatic  portrayal  of  whom  by 
Wilson  in  the  renowned  *  Noctes,’  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  in  our  literature.  Thus  the  celebrated 
‘  Maga '  commenced  its  course,  indulging  in  a  kind  of  literary 
garotting  and  brigandage  ;  indulging  in  mystifications,  and 
using  remorselessly  even  the  weapons  of  falsehood  and  calumny 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  be  tolerated  now,  we  believe,  in  the 
lowest.  In  the  history  of  Toryism  it  is  edifying  to  contemplate 
the  freaks  of  the  ‘John  Bull’  and  the  earlier  volumes  of 
*  Blackwood.’ 

The  history  of  ‘  Blackwood,’  from  its  connection  with  our 
literary  history,  its  great  infiuence  and  fame,  is  very  interesting ; 
it  is  a  disgraceful  piece  of  history,  however.  We  are  glad  to  find 
none  of  the  political  articles  of  Christopher  North  reprinted. 
His  fame  now  rests  amidst  far  other  regions,  and  receives  re¬ 
flected  light  from  far  other  subjects.  We  acquit  Wilson,  indeed, 
of  much  of  the  bitter  malevolence  of  the  review.  Lockhart  was,  in 
fact,  a  learneil  blackguard,  and  scattered  about  charges  of  in¬ 
fidelity  lavishly  on  Jeffrey,  and  Chalmers,  and  Professor  Playfair. 
The  author  of  ‘  Hypocrisy  Unveiled,’  only  spoke  out  the  natural 
indignation  of  multitudes  ;  but  it  was  marvellous  that  two  men 
who  had  outraged  all  feelings  of  decency,  civility,  and  Christi¬ 
anity,  should  have  been  stung  to  such  exasperation.  They  gave 
an  illustration  that  men  most  mercilessly  regardless  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  others,  were  themselves  as  sensitive  as  if  they  had  been 
unskinned.  And  they  were  unskinned.  Dr.  Arnold  often  spoke  of  a. 
man’s  moral  skin.  In  those  days  Wilson  seemed  to  lay  his  by,  and 
Lockhart  most  likely  never  luid  one;  he  was  a  morbid,  bilious, ill- 
conditioned,  cantankerous  thing,  disagreeable  in  mind  and  in  body. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  when  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  John  Wilson  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate,  the  opposition  should  have  run  very  high, 
and  have  been  veiy  intense.  Wilson  was  as  bitter,  intolerant, 
and  bigoted  a  partisan  in  those  days  as  Torpsm,  the  nest  and 
the  nourishment  of  all  bigotries,  ever  knew  ;  he  deserved  all  the 
opposition  he  received.  He  was  opposed  by  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  ;  he  wjvs  a  Whig ;  both  had  been  brilliant  Oxonians,  but 
one  wjis  devoted  to  philosophy  with  a  singleness  of  aim,  and 
speciality  of  power,  which  seemed  very  naturally  to  throw  all  the 
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Professor  Wilson  at  Edinburgh. 

pretentions  of  his  rival  into  the  shade;  and,  indeed,  what  preten- 
;sions  had  Wilson  ?  Then  he  had  done  nothing,  ^arcely  a  line 
of  those  ptapers  which  have  given  so  glowing  and  glorious  a  bril¬ 
liancy  to  his  fame  had  l)een  penned.  Mrs.  Gordon  quotes  one  of 
the  placards  written  against  him  as  a  specimen  of  ‘  the  rhetoric, 
the  peroration  of  a  long  and  angry  leading  article.*  We  think  the 
language  very  natural,  and  while  we  are  sure  that  in  a  Later  day 
Profes.sor  Wilson  gave  lustre  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Edinburgh,  he  seemed  a  very  unlikely  successor  to  Dugald  Stuart. 

*  “  Again  we  call  upon  those  members  of  Council  who  are  fathers 
of  families  ;  who  respect  the  oaths  they  have  taken ;  who  have  some 
regard  for  religion,  morals,  and  decency,  to  read  the  Chaldee  MS. ; 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  ‘  Kirk  of  Shotts ;  *  the  attacks  on  Messrs. 
Wordsworth,  Pringle,  Dunbar,  Coleridge,  and  others ;  to  weigh  and 
consider  the  spirit  and  character  of  many  other  articles  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  are  either  written  by  Mr.  Wilson,  or  published  under 
his  auspices  ;  and  if  they  can  possibly  excuse  him  as  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  still  put  it  to  them  how  they  can  justify  it  to  their  con¬ 
science,  their  country,  and  their  God,  to  select  him  as  the  man  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  to  confide  to  him  the  taste, 
the  morals,  and  the  characters  of  the  rising  generation.*’  ’ 

Our  readers  have  not  to  be  informed  of  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  defeated,  and  John 
Wilson  was  chosen,  and  he  immediately  fronted  his  duties  in 
a  very  serious  and  deliberate  manner.  This  was  now  the 
ambition  and  the  glory  of  his  life  ;  but  he  did  not  altogether 
renounce  the  more  questionable  vocations  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself.  There  are  some  sketches  of  the  Professor  in 
his  class,  given  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour,  by  some  who 
attended  his  lectures  and  knew  him  well.  We  also,  but  at 
a  later  period,  heard  him  from  that  chair.  We  cannot  but 
think  the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Smith  is  cast  in  far  too  high  a  tone  : — 

‘  “  I  have  heard  some  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  day — Lords 
Derby,  Brougham,  Lyndhurst ;  Peel,  O’Connell,  Sheil,  Follett,  Chal¬ 
mers,  Caird,  Guthrie,  M‘Neile;  I  have  heard  some  of  these  in  their 
very  best  styles  make  some  of  their  most  celebrated  appearances ; 
but  for  popular  eloquence,  for  resistless  force,  for  the  seeming  inspi¬ 
ration  that  swayed  the  soul,  and  the  glowing  sympathy  that  entranced 
the  hearts  of  his  entire  audience,  that  lecture  by  Professor  Wilson 
far  excelled  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  best  of  these  I  ever  listened  to, 
and  I  have  long  come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  if  he  had 
chosen  the  sacred  profession,  and  given  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to 
his  work,  he  would  have  raised  the  fame  of  pulpit  oratory  to  a  pitch 
far  beyond  what  it  ever  has  reached,  and  gained  a  celebrity  and 
success  as  a  preacher  second  to  none  in  the  annals  of  the  Churchl”  * 


Ch  rL<oph<i' r  SotV., 

W  tv'**',  iirr  iii’kC  to  i^*'ur  ».*iir  to>tiiiivHiy  to  tiio  tiiot  v!)vit  it  in 

ni  -rv  e;i.'V  tv^  roinvuii'^  r  th:.u  to  ioiy<.  t  iiis  :\'o|^v;iraiKV  lu  iho 
oLiSoi-r  •• 'lu.  \\\  romeiat‘f~r  his  t  utniiKW  hi^  l-A-st-woni.  hi\nvM 
oM  ‘Nvu  I  - •'«  !}*  ii'.-  ii:  h.iiu.  his  ^v;;:oh  pl:\i\\l  on: 

ot  roach  -  t  hi<  hamtiur  n>t.  h.is  tixovl  pu’O.  iOiuj  aii-i 

oaniot.  <.*ut  v*:' tr.o  uv»ith  wiiivi.uv.  Hi<  t  vo — ^'ho  ov^r  ^;l^v  siioii 

^_.vt - o 'h- p  aiul  l  uruii*^  *.  Tiio  j^oUicu  nivv  liair  rtvKitiiic 

still  vwr  ill'  'houhhi'S,  It  '^as  a  ^rran.l  aiul  kiial  old  uuw  anvi 
wo  d  ‘  hot  wt  iulor  that  v no  writer  says  *  It  was  soiuothiiivr 
t  *  haw  vVh  ra>:v<.'A  r  Wil-n/  This  all  wutVss\l  :  but  it  wa> 
s*  •iiiotl.iiii!"  al'*'.  and  iiU‘ro  than  is  *noiioruhy  iiiuior<t<.K\l.  to  havo 
studioii  uii-hr  him.  Straiuno  S‘Vno<  iiukwl  'omotiinos  hay- 
j***iio*i.  t'*r  lio  wu'  'triot  iii  tlu  iiis^.*iyliiio  ot  t.iio  ola>>  :  lio  luul  tho 
chair  s»  Iv’U'j.  that  it  invamo  of  couiso  a  kind  ot  homo  to  him. 
aiivl  ho  was  ii'^vl  to  it.  Mr.  Nichol'on  sav'  : — 

‘  “  1  shall  novor  forjot  tho  foolish  appt\araiuv  pri'sontod  ono  uar 
in  tho  class  i»v  aa  uiunaiinerlv  follow,  who  r\>so  twin  his  soat  abv>i:: 
toil  luinuios  fr":!!  tho  closo  of  tho  hour,  ami  procooood  to  tiio  dix>r. 
lie  found  s.'iiio  dithcuhy  in  o^HUiim:  it.  and  was  n'turniuc  to  his 
place,  when  tho  l*rv>fossor  bockonod  him  to  his  dosk.  and.  stv^opinc 
down,  askod,  in  that  det‘p  tone  of  his.  kindly,  but  with  a  touch  o 
irony  in  tho  ipicstion.  *  .Aro  you  unwell,  sir :  ’  *  Xo.  sir,’  was  tho 

answer.  ‘Then  you  will  havr  tho  kiiuinoss  to  wait  till  tho  closo  of 
the  lecturi'.’  The  experiment  of  leaviiii:  tho  class  bofon'  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  tho  h:ur  was  not  likely  to  bo  again  attempted,  alter  such 
an  exhibition."  ’ 

Wo  aiv  glad  i«>  kn«nv  that  tho  rmolumout<  of  his  olas' 
restored  him  t»>  ease,  restored  him  during  tho  vacativ'U  mouths 
to  dear  Klloray.  to  him  tho  dearest  spot  upon  tho  faco  of  tho 
earth. 

Wo  havo  no  space  ti^  loiter  along  tho  literary  and  domostio 
life,  and  lie  sotuas  to  liavo  boon  a  mo>t  loveable  l>oing  at 
iiomo,  judging  him  from  tho.<o  v»*lumos.  Ho  sometimes  wrought 
like  a  slave  at  *  lUaokw  wKl,  lor  many  volumes.  That  famous 
‘  Maga,  may  in'  calleil  tho  .'jdrit  of  Christojdior  Nortli,  tlio 
spirit  and  genius  of  Wilson.  Many  times  wo  tiiul  him  luu. 
merely  tho  principal,  that  of  course,  but  tho  largest  contributor 

of  tho  war.  Mi's.  Gv»rdi»n  savs : — 

*  . 

* **  M  riling  for  ‘Blackwood  wore  words  that  boro  no  pleasant 
signiticanco  to  my  ears  in  days  id  childhood.  M  cll  do  1  romoinhcr, 
when  living  long  ago  in  Ann  ^'treet.  going  to  school  with  mv  sister 
^largarx't.  that,  on  onr  return  Iroin  it.  tho  tirst  truest ioii  cagerlv  put 
by  us  to  the  servant  as  slie  opened  the  door  was,  “Is  papa  busv  ti>- 
;  is  he  writing  tor  *  Blackwood’ r”  It  the  iuijuirv  was  ausweri'd 
in  the  aihrmative,  thou  otl  went  our  shoos,  and  we  crept  up  stairs 


r\^r  I*' 

like  iniiv.  I  bv'Hovo,  i^x'uonilly  j^vakiiv::.  tiu'rx'  novor  whs  so  vjiuo:  h 
nursory  :is  ours.  I'hus  **  wrltiii:;  tor  ’  HlH.  kwvVd’"  touuvl  Uu!o  tHVv'ur 
ill  our  oyos,  .Hiui  iho  ^riui  old  vis-K'*  i»^vcviu'  luu’hHUHU  mol  w•il^ 
vory  rvHijih  m'atmour  t*r\'m  our  hnuds.  If.  .hs  so*uo:imos  h.H^'ivnod, 
.H  numVor  of  iho  found  its  wny  to  tho  mirsory,  it  luwor 

failod  to  Iv  to.<s^\l  fr\>m  t!vvr  to  vviliuj:.  and  baok  .n^mu,  until  tattorwi 
to  our  hoarts*  vvntont.  lu  duo  timo  wo  oamo  tv»  aj'pi\vi,Hlo  bo: tor 
tho  valuo  of  thos<'  labours,  whon  wo  lo.arnovl  wbat  lovo  .and  dut\ 
thort'  was  in  thorn;  and  a  i:vSHl  losson  of  onduninoo  aiul  pvwvor  tho 
old  man  taiuht  by  tho  vory  inannoi*  ot  his  work.  How  ho  sot 
about  it,  d  p'\nK'<f  of  his  study,  may  olann  a  fow  worvis  of  dosorip- 
lion. 

•  Uis  habit  of  oo;n|Msition.  or  rather  I  should  s;iy  tho  oxooution  of 
it.  was  not  always  orvlorovl  host  for  his  ov'infort.  I'no  ainaiin;; 
rapidity  witli  whioh  ho  wrvuo  oausovl  him  tv\'  otton  to  dolay  his  work 
till  tho  vorx  Last  momont.  so  that  ho  almost  alw.as  s  wrv'to  undor  oom- 
pulsion,  aiul  ovory  sooond  of  timo  was  of  ov'nsotpionoo.  I’ndor  suoH 
a  modo  of  labour  lhot\'  was  no  hour  loft  for  rx'Lwativ'n.  Whou 
rt'gularly  in  for  an  artiolo  for  ’•  Ulaokw  ivui,"  his  w  holo  stivn^th  was  put 
forth,  and  it  may  bo  said  ho  struok  intv'  lifo  what  ho  havi  tv'  vio  .at  a 
blow.  Ho  at  thoso  timos  Ivijan  towrito  immoviiatoly  attor  bivakfast, 
that  mo:il  boin^  dosj^atohovl  with  a  swirtuoss  oommonsnrato  with  tho 
novvssity  of  iLo  o.aso  bofv'ro  him.  Ho  thon  shut  himsolf  into  his 
stuvly.  witli  an  ovpivss  oommanvl  that  nv>  ono  was  to  disturb  him, 
and  ho  novor  slirivd  fivin  his  writinj;-tab!o  until  porhaps  tho  *;roator 
{'art  of  .a  **  Nootos*’  was  writton.  vu*  soino  papor  v'f  ovpial  brillianoy 
and  intoivst  oomplotod.  'Tho  ivloa  i>f  biwikinj;  his  labv'ur  by  takinit 
a  ov'ustilutional  walk  novor  onioivd  his  thv'Uithis  for  a  mv'mont. 
Whatovor  ho  havi  tv>  writo,  ovon  tlioii^li  a  d:iy  or  twv'  won'  to  koop 
lum  oloso  at  work,  ho  novor  intorruptovl  his  pon.  savinij  to  tako  hia 
night’s  n'st,  and  a  lato  dinnor,  sorvovl  tv>  him  in  his  study.  Tho 
hour  for  that  moal  was  on  thoso  oov’asions  ninv*  i>’olvvk ;  his  vlinnor 
thon  ivnsistod  invariably  of  a  boilod  fv»wl,  ['v'tatv'os.  and  a  ^lass  of 
wator — ho  allowovl  himsolf  iiv'  wino.  Aflor  vhnnor  ho  rosumod  his 
pon  till  mivlniijht,  wlion  ho  iviiivvl  to  lu'vl.  iu»i  unfivvpiontly  tv'  bo 
disturbod  bv  an  oarly  print or’s  bvw  ;  altlu'Ui^h  sv>motinu*s  thoso 
familiars  divl  not  oomo  oftoii  onou^h  or  t'arlv  oiu'ULjh  for  titoir 
master’s  work,  as  may  bo  soon  frv>m  tho  folU'wing  note  ti>  Mr; 
Jkillantvue : — 

*‘‘Tho  boy  was  told  to  call  this  moriuni»  at  sovon.  auvl  .saiil  ho 
would,  but  ho  has  not  oomo  till.  ...  I  rose  at  tivo  this  nu'rninvj 
on  purpi'so  tv>  have  the  sheets  n'ady.  I  wish  you  oould  onlor  the 
devds  to  bo  more  punctual,  as  they  novor  by  any  aooiilont  appear  in 
this  hon.st*  at  a  pn'por  time.  The  ilevil  who  bn»ko  his  wi>nl  is  ho 
who  broui^iit  the  first  piickrt  List  niyht.  'I'ho  ilevil  w  ho  brt'uijhl  tho 
second  is  in  this  blameless.  I  do  not  wish  the  tir.st  devil  to  ^et 
mon'  than  his  due;  but  you  must  snub  him  for  my  s;ike.  For  a  man 
who  goes  to  bed  at  t>vo  iloes  not  relish  leaving  it  at  live,  except  iu 


1(5  Chriatcrpher  North 

case  of  life  or  death.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  am  a  little  anp:ry  just 
now.  ^  • 

Christopher  North  introduced  into  our  literature  a  new  style 
of  writinj^,  which  has  hecoine  customary  enough  since,  but 
of  whichTie  is  still  the  chief.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  head  of  that 
great  class  of  rhetoricians,  orators  of  the  pen,  known  as  *  word 
painters.’  It  is  a  luxury  to  read  his  flowing  and  overflowing 
descriptions  of  natural  things.  No  doubt  through  ‘Blackwood’ 
he  became  famous;  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  served  his 
fame  had  lie  never  been  connecteil  with  the  world-renowned 
‘El)ODy.’  He  was  fitted  especially  for  a  watching  and  waiting 
among^st  the  sights,  and  scenes,  and  sounds  of  nature  among 
birds,  and  insects,  and  creatures.  He  writes  well,  and  keenly, 
and  clearly,  when  he  becomes  the  metaphysician  ;  but  it  is  in 
‘huts  whert‘  poor  men  lie'  that  he  is  most  at  home.  Amidst 
real  sauies  of  life  and  real  sorrows  of  life,  in  cottages,  among 
the  mountains,  on  lochs,  and  lakes,  and  tarns,  among  the 
eclioing  solitudes  of  the  hills,  and  the  wild,  wide,  illimitable 
solitudes  of  the  moors,  and  by  the  banks  of  sounding  rivers  and 
streams.  Why,  we  say,  did  he  ever  leave  these  ?  ‘  Oh,’  says 
he,  ‘  oh  for  the  life  of  (an  eagle,  written  by  himself !’  ‘  Some 

pjissages  in  the  life  of  a  golden  eagle,  written  by  himself.’ 
Good !  But  inasmuch  as  the  eagle  could  not  be  his  own 
biographer,  we  wish  that  Christopher  had  written  that  life 
and  the  lives  of  such  creatures.  What  a  chapter  is  that  in  the 
natural  history  of  birds !  ‘  Christopher  in  his  aviary.'  ‘  Owls 
are  cats  with  wings.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  diverting  to  a 
•rson  annoyed  by  blue  devils  than  to  look  at  a  white  owl 
and  his  wife  lusleej).  With  their  heads  gently  inclined  towards 
each  other,  tin ‘re  they  keep  snoring  away  like  any  Christian 
couple.  Should  the  one  make  a  pause,  the  other  that  instant 
awakes,  and  fearing  something  may  be  wrong  with  his  spouse, 
opens  a  ])air  of  glimmering  winking  eyes,  and  inspects  the 
adjacent  physiognomy  with  the  scrutinizing  stare  of  a  village 
apothecary.  Ou'ls,  venerable  personages,  in  truth  they  are 
})erfect  Solomons.  The  spectator,  as  in  most  cases^of  very  solemn 
characters,  feels  himself  at  first  strongly  disposed  to  commit  the 
gross  indecorum  of  bursting  out  a  laughing  in  their  face.  One 
diK's  not  see  the  absolute  nece.ssity  either  for  man  or  bird 
Iwking  at  all  times  so  unaccountably  wise.  Why  will  an  owl 
ptTsist  in  his  stare?  Why  will  a  bishop  never  lay  aside  liis  wig?’ 
it  is  true  that  most  of  the  impressions  and  the  observations  are 
general,  but  they  Avere  the  impressions  and  observations  of  one 
V  ho,  although  not  a  naturalist,  was  an  intense  lover  of  nature, 
and  followed  her  into  all  daring  places,  and  watched  at  all  hours, 


and  throui^li  all  seasons.  What  a  ])icturo  is  that  of  the  taking 
the  eau^le’s  lu'st  in  tlie  ‘  Noctes,’  and  tin'  entranee  into  an  eaLi'le’s 
eyrie  !^'  Truly,  as  we  read  it,  we  eordially  wish  he  had  left 
tlie  vulirar  hlaek<»*iiardisnis  of  Loekharts  and  Tories  to  atti'inl  to 

O 

their  own  disgusting  and  disrejnitahle  gallimaufry,  and  had  only 
devoted  himself  to  the  wild  adventures  and  observations  of 
nature.  In  the  ‘Noctes 'there  is  a  very  fair  quantity  of  non¬ 
sense,  but  those  extraordinary  evenings  have  been  by  some 
si)oken  of  as  the  most  remarkable  literary  production  of  the 
day.  They  have  Ix'en  imitated  a  thousand  times,  but  every 
imitation  has  been  a  poor  unsalted  egg.  Overflowing  with 
wild,  u])roarioiis  humour,  with  glowing  and  ('lo([ucnt  descri|>- 
tion,  with  frecjuent  clear  and  happy  dis(|uisition.  And  The 
Shephi'rd  :  ]H‘rhaps  never  since  the  apjx'arance  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  in  ‘Henry  JV.,’  did  any  character  not  only  so  fairly 
possess  himself  of  a  writer,  but  of  auditory  and  readers — the 
wonderf u I  si lepl lerd. 

‘  Kit  loved  liim  like  a  very  brother  ; 

They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  to<;ethor.’ 

Cliarming,  measureless,  ideal  im])udenec  and  aiulacity;  gar¬ 
gantuan  appetites — infinite,  fabulous,  like  ‘the  dragons  of  old 
who  churches  ate,  touches  of  nature,  lifting  the  soul  like  a  beam  of 
sunshine  or  a  burst  of  music,  followed  instantly  by  another  touch 
of  nature — the  music  of  forks  and  the  waft  of  incense  from  the 
cook’s  shop ;  things  literary  ami  things  political,  gliding  like 
stately  ships  over  seas  of  wine  and  Ix'er,  and  vast  oysU'r  beds. 
The  ‘Noctes’  is,  no  doubt,  the  highest  and  most  incontestible mark 
of  the  genius  of  North.  With  what  enjoyment  every  successive- 
‘  night '  was  received !  It  was  a  noble  drama,  in  which  Do 
Quincy,  and  the  She])hcrd,  and  North  were  the  actors.  The  only 
literary  ])opularity  of  our  time  at  all  e(]ual  to  this  famous  ])eriod- 
ical  ])ublication  was  the  fame  of  the  ‘l^ickwick  Papers.’  Wilson’s 
mind  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  pnxluction  of  such  a  work;  lui 
dung  his  genius  to  and  fro  in  scattered  and  broken  pieces;  his 
mind  was  a  great  Ana ;  he  has  no  patience  apparently  long  to 
continue  one  train  of  observation,  although  some  few  papi'rs 
may  seem  to  ])rotest  against  this  n'lnark  ;  but  we  feel  we  do  him 
no  injustice  in  saying  this.  He  flows  along  sometimes  with  exceed¬ 
ing  ])eauty  and  (‘V('n  majesty,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  that  trick 
of  Byron,  the  falling  from  the  mysU'ry  and  glory  of  the  stai’s 
plump  upon  the  dunghill,  or  into  the  gutter ;  it  grew  upon  him, 
we  believe,  from  the  finding  it  so  successful  as  a  style  for  ])criod- 
ical  writing.  Again,  we  have  passages  full  of  the  tenderest  pathos, 
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tlie  seiitinient,  and  tlie  most  prolonged  cadence  of  music 

of  expression.  His  ‘Essay  on  Burns’  furnishes  the  tinest  illus¬ 
trations  of  this.  AVe  will  (juote  herein  a  fine  passage  on  the — 

GROWTH  AND  FORMATION  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG. 

*  The  old  nameless  Song-writers,  buried  centuries  ago  in  kirk-yards 
that  have  themselves  perhaps  ceased  to  exist — yet  one  secs  sometimes 
lonesome  hiirial-plaees  among  tlie  hills,  where  man’s  dust  continues 
to  be  de|)osited  after  the  house  of  God  has  been  removed  elsewhere — 
the  old  nameless  Song-writers  took  hold  out  of  their  stored  hearts  of 
some  single  thought  or  remembrance  surpassingly  sweet  at  the 
moment  over  all  others,  and  instantly  words  as  sweet  had  being,  and 
breathed  themselves  forth  along  with  some  accordant  melodv  of  the 
still  more  olden  time; — or  when  musical  and  poetical  genius* happily 
met  together,  both  alike  passion-inspired,  then  was  bom  another  new 
tune  or  air  soon  treasured  within  a  thousand  maidens’  hearts,  and 
soon  flowing  from  iij)s  that  “murmured  near  the  living  brooks  a 
music  sweettT  than  their  own.’’  Had  boy  or  virgin  faded  away  in 
untimely  death,  and  the  green  mound  that  covered  them,  by  the 
working  of  some  secret  power  far  within  the  heart,  suddenly  ris*en  to 
fancy’s  eye,  and  then  as  suddenly  sunk  away  into  oblivion  with  all 
the  wavering  burial-place?  Then  was  framed  dirge,  hymn,  ele<ry, 
that,  long  aftyr  the  mourned  and  the  mourner  were  forgotten,  con¬ 
tinued  to  wail  and  lament  up  and  down  all  the  vales  of  Scotland _ 

for  what  vale  is  unvisited  by  such  sorrow  ?— in  one  same  monotonous 
melancholy  air,  varied  only  as  each  separate  singer  had  her  heart 
touched,  and  her  face  saddened,  with  a  fainter  or"  stronger  shade  of 
pity  or  grief!— J lad  some  great  battle  been  lost  and  won,  and  to  the 
shepherd  on  the  braes  had  a  faint  and  hir-oif  sound  seemed  on  a 
sudden  to  touch  the  horizon  like  the  echo  of  a  trumpet  ?  Then  hail 
some  ballad  its  birth,  heroic  yet  with  dying  falls,  for  the  siimer  wept 
even  as  his  heart  burned  within  him,  over  the  princely  liead  pros- 
tnitcd  with  all  its  plumes,  haply  near  the  lowly  woodsman,  whose 
horn  had  often  startled  the  deer  as  together  they  trode  the  forest- 
chase,  lying  humble  m  death  by  his  young  lord’s  feet!— O  blue-eyed 
maiden,  twen  more  beloved  than  beautiful!  how  couldst ’thou  ever 
find  heart  to  desert  thy  minstrel,  who  for  thy  sake  would  have  died 
without  one  sigh  given  to  the  disappearing  happiness  of  sky  and 
ear  h  and,  Pitched  by  some  evil  spell,  how  couldst  thou  follow  an 
outlaw  to  foreign  lands,  to  ind,  alas!  some  day  a  burial  in  the  great 
!  Ivin*  1 rf  enchained  m  sounds  the  complaint  of  disappointed, 
^  ♦  r  passion,  and  another  air  filled  the  c^yes  of 

our  .  coltish  maidens  with  a  new  luxury  of  tears— a  low  flat ‘tune 

e^n  bN-^The^'^^^^  acknowledged,’ 

grief '-^Or  Ihslied  tl^'^l')!* language  of  an  incurable 

01  a  Ur  llusluii},'  loio.t  asleep  m  sunshme,  when  there  is  not  a  breath 
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(irowth  Fornioilon  of  Scottish  Song. 

in  heaven  ?  Then  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn — and, 
in  tliat  wedded  verse  and  music  you  feel  that  “  love  is  heaven,  and 
lieaveii  is  love!” — l^ut  allectioii,  sobt‘r,  sedate,  and  solemn,  has  its 
sudden  and  strong  inspirations;  sudden  and  strong  as  those  of  the 
wildest  and  most  tierv  passion.  Hence  the  old  grey-haired  poet  and 
musician,  sitting  haply  blind  in  shade  or  sunshine,  and  bethinking 
him  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  while  the  leading  hand  of  his  aged  Alice 
geutly  touches  his  arm,  and  that  voice  of  hers,  that  once  lilted  like 
the  linnet,  is  now  like  that  of  the  dove  in  its  lonely  tree,  mourns  not 
for  the  past,  but  gladdens  in  the  present,  and  sings  a  holy  song — 
like  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  ;  for  both  trust  that,  ere  the  sun  brings 
another  summer,  their  feet  will  be  wandering  by  the  waters  of  eternal 
life. 

‘  Thus  haply  might  arise  verse  and  air  of  Scotland’s  old  pathetic 
melodies.  And  how  her  light  and  airy  measures? 

‘Streaks  of  sunshine  come  dancing  down  from  heaven  on  the 
darkest  days,  to  bless  and  beautify  the  life  of  poverty  dw  elling  in  the 
wilderness.  Labour,  as  he  goes  forth  at  morn  from  his  rustic  lodge, 
feels,  to  the  small  bird’s  twitter,  his  whole  being  lilled  with  joy  ;  and, 
as  he  quickens  his  ])ace  to  Held  or  wood,  breaks  into  a  song,  (’are  is 
not  always  his  black  companion,  but  oft,  at  evening  hour — while 
innocence  lingers  half-afraid  behind,  yet  still  follows  with  thoughtful 
footsteps — Mirth  leads  him  to  the  circular  seat  beneath  the  tree, 
among  whose  exterior  branches  swings,  creaking  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind,  the  sign-board  teaching  friendship  by  the  close  grasp  of  two 
emblematical  hands.  And  thence  the  catch  and  troll,  while  “  laughter 
holding  both  its  sides,”  sheds  tears  to  song  and  ballad  pathetic  on  the 
woes  of  married  life,  and  all  the  ills  that  “  our  llesh  is  heir  to.”  Fair, 
Locking,  and  Jiarvest-home,  and  a  hundred  rural  festivals,  are  for 
ever  giving  w'ings  to  the  llight  of  the  circling  year ;  or  liow^  could  this 
lazy  earth  ever  in  so  short  a  time  whirl,  spinning  asleep  on  her  axis, 
round  that  most  attractive  but  distant  sun  ?  11  ow  loud,  broad,  deep, 

soul-and-body-shaking  is  the  ploughman’s  or  the  shepherd’s  mirth,  as 
a  hundred  bold  sun-burnt  visages  make  the  rafters  of  the  old  hostel 
ring!  Overhead  the  thunder  of  the  time-keeping  dance,  and  all  the 
joyous  tenement  alive  with  love!  The  pathetic  song,  by  genius 
stee])ed  in  tears,  is  forgotten;  roars  of  boorish  laughter  reward  the 
fearless  singer  for  the  ballad  that  brings  burning  blushes  on  every 
female  face,  till  the  snooded  head  can  scarcely  be  lifted  up  again  to 
meet  the  free  kiss  of  allectioii  bold  in  the  privileges  of  the  festival, 
where  bashful  ness  is  out  of  season,  and  the  chariest  maid  withholds 
not  the  harmless  boon  only  half  granted  beneath  the  milk-wliite 
thorn.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  profounder  interests  of  life  w’ere  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  had  never  existed.  In  moods  like  these,  genius  plays 
with  grief,  and  sports  with  sorrow,  llroad  farce  shakes  hands  with 
deep  tragedy.  Vice  seems  almost  to  be  virtue’s  sister.  The  names 
and  the  natures  of  things  are  changed,  and  all  that  is  most  holy,  and 
most  holily  cherished  by  us  strange  mortal  creatures — for  which 
thousands  of  men  and  women  have  died  at  the  stake,  and  would  die 
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af'ain  ratlior  than  forfeit  it— virsin  love,  ami  nuptual  faith,  aiid  ivli- 
iou  itself  tliat  saves  us  from  beii.e  but  as  tbe  beasts  that  pensli  ami 
e.iualises  us  with  tlie  ausels  that  live  tor  over— all  become  lor  a  time  , 
seemiim  obieets  of  seotV,  derision,  and  merriment.  But  it  is  not  so, 
las  tied  is  in  heaven  it  is  not  so;  there  has  been  a  flutter  o  strange 
danein-  li-'hts  on  life’s  surface,  but  that  is  .all ;  its  ueptlis  h.ave 
remaiiual  undisturbed  in  the  poor  man’s  nature;  and  how  deep  these 
are  von  mav  easily  know  by  looking,  in  an  hour  or  two  through  t fiat 
small  shinine  pane,  tlie  only  one  in  the  hut,  and  beholding  and  hear¬ 
ing  him,  his  wife  and  ehildiam,  on  their  knees  in  pr.aycr-(how  beau- 
ill  ilevtil ion  that  s:inu‘  inaiden  now!)  not  uiiseeii  by  the 
Him  who  sitting;  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  doth  make  ovir  (?arth  ins 

footstool  .  ^  iji  ITllT-i 

‘  And  thus  the  many  broad-mirth-songs,  and  tales,  and  baliaus 
arose,  that  enliven  Seotland’s  antiiiue  minstrelsy.’ 

(»n  the  whole,  we  may  speak  of  him  as  the  ]>oct  of  sensation. 
He  was  a  .splendid  tvpe  in' a  common  order  of  eha.racter.  lie  was 
mo.st  aide  in  the  exiiositioii  and  eritici.sm  of  the  geiiiu.s  id'  other 
men.  He  has  exereised  no  great  jHiwcr  over  thought.  M'e  sliouhl 
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sn|»]»oso,to(»,acertainoi  (ler  of  potdry  to  be  beyemd  bisa])|)r(diension. 
Ho  inadoa  nii.stake  a.’-;  groat  in  liis  depreciation  of  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son  inion  tlie  publication  of  bis  first  vohiines,  as  the  ‘  Ediiduirgli  ’ 

.  .  ^  .  •  •  ,•  .1  ill  .1’  I  ll _ _  ^  .i.  ...Ur  +lnC’ 


in  it.”'  dt‘prociation  of  the  ‘  Honrs  ot  Idleness,’  only  ^vitli  this 
dith'ivneo,  that  whih‘ cm’tainly  the  ‘Honrs  of  Idleness’  did  not 
deservt'  tlu‘  castigation  it  received,  it  exhibited  no  traces  of  tlie 
niarvidlons  giMiius  of  whieli  it  Avas  the  harlnnger  :  Tennyson’s 
volunu's  gave  all  the  evidence  of  a  new  ])ower  in  tlie  pocdic  in- 
torpndatioii  of  natun*;  but  Wilson  bad  apparently  little  admira¬ 
tion  for  tlmt  H.-iteiiing  attitude — the  linsliing of  tbe  soul  to  know 
and  to  iiit(‘ipret — he  was  the  poet  of  sensation  ;  ot  sensation 
oreatlv  s(‘]>arat(‘d  from  thought,  not  sjnritual  sensation  ;  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  a  boy,  exulting  and  turbulent,  stormy  and  loud  ;  siaisatioii 
onlv  able  to  (‘xpre.^s  the  sensi‘s  themselves,  while  sutfieiently 
able  to  stand  still  and  wonder  at  tlie  s})iritiial  intuitions  of  other 
men.  He  m‘ver  took  cajitive  bis  own  sensations.  He  never 
rtMlucod  ]u>etry  to  an  art,  and  tliercdbre  lie  never  tonclK‘d  tlie 
di'epest  or  tbe  liigliest  in  man  ;  and  bo  seems  to  liave  liad  no 
sovereignty  or  eommaiid  over  Ids  intmaial  things. 

In  18^17  be  lost  bis  wife,  the  dear  companion  of  his  excursions, 
bis  felh»w  p<‘destrian  in  the  long  Highland  wanderings.  It  was 
a  short  illiuss,  and  wlien  death  came,  all  tliat  wild,  noble  nature, 
broko  liH^se  ill  uncontrollable  grief.  He  was  just  going  to  raise 
her  lu*ad  that  be  might  enable  her  to  take  the  medicine — slie 
breathed  three  sighs  at  short  intervals,  and  her  spirit  tied.  Her 
liusliaiid  Wius  seized  with  a  sort  of  half  delirium.  A  relative 
writes  :  ‘You  can  scarcely  jncture  a  more  distressing  sOL'ue  than 
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liiiii  lyino*  on  tlio  Hoor,  his  son  Jolin  weeping  over  him,  aiul  the 
])0or  girls  in  ecpial  distress.  His  first  words  w(‘re  those  of  ])rayer, 
alter  that  he  sj)oke  incessantly  tin*  whoh*  night,  and  seemed  to 
recapitulate  the  events  of  many  years  in  a  few  hours.’  It  was  like 
sneh  a  man  to  idolize  his  wife,  tht‘  beautiful,  bright  creature  of  the 
(»ld  Klleray  days.  A  long  time  after  lie  went  to  Elleray,  he 
wr(>te  to  his  son  : — ‘  I  have  ri'solved  not  to  return  to  Elleray, 
as  I  should  not  he  able  to  he  there  if  you  had  left  it.  I  slept 
at  IJowiK'Ss  the  fifth  night  after  my  return  to  Klleray  from 
Hollow  Oak,  tlu‘  silence  and  loneliness  of  mvself  at  night  not 
h(‘ing  to  he  home,  though  during  the  day  I  was  trampiil 
iiiough.’  ’fhe  h(‘r(*avenient  overwhelmed  him  with  grief,  and 
almost  de[)rived  him  of  reason.  Hii  resumed  his  duties  <d*  Pro¬ 
fessor  th(‘  next  session,  hut  h(‘  could  not  giv(‘  utteranci*  to  words; 
h(‘  saw  the  sympathy  and  tcuider  resjiect  in  the  faces  of  the  students. 
After  a  short  pause,  his  voice  trmnulous  with  (‘motion,  he  said — 
M  J(‘ntl(‘men,  iiardon  me,  hut  since  W(‘  last  met,  I  have  heen  in 
th<  valli'y  of  the  shadow  of  d(\ath.’  Nor  tlum  alone,  often  after¬ 
wards  th(‘  topics  of  his  l(‘ctures  would  naturally  reawaki'ii  his  grief. 
Hi  s  gn'at  soul  shook  with  uncontrollahle  agony.  ‘On  such 
occasions,’  says  an  old  student,  ‘he  would  pause  fora  moment  or 
two  in  his  lecture,  fling  himself  forward  on  the  desk,  hury  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  while  his  whoh*  frame  heaved  with  visible 
emotion,  he  would  weep  and  sob  lik(‘  a  child.’ 

And  we  must  draw  to  a.  clos(‘.  Wilson  and  his  coniates  began 
to  get  old.  It  is  affecting  to  find  that  surly  creature  Oihson  Lock¬ 
hart  writing  thus  to  his  old  friend  : — 

‘“As  for  any  very  lively  interest  in  this  life,  that  is  out  of  the 
question  with  me  as  with  you,  and  from  the  same  fatal  date,  though 
J  struggled  against  it  for  a  wliile,  instead  of  at  once  estimating  the 
case  eomphdely,  as  I  think  you  did.  J^et  us  both  he  thankful  that 
we  have  children  not  unworthy  of  their  mothers.  I  reproach  myself 
when  the  sun  is  shining  on  their  young  and  happy  faces,  as  well  as 
on  the  violets  and  hyacinths  and  bursting  leaves,  that  1  should  be 
unable  to  awaken  more  than  a  dim,  ghost-like  semi-sympathy  with 
them,  or  in  anything  present  or  to  come,  hut  so  it  is.  No  good, 
liowever,  can  come  of  these  croakings.  Jiike  you  I  have  no  plans 
now — never.”  ’ 

As  was  also  natural  with  such  a  character,  Wilson’s  character 
brightened  and  softened  at  tin*  closi*.  He  was  a  better  man  than 
Lockhart,  and  liad  objects  to  live  for.  The*  last  lights  of  his  life 
are  very  soft  and  beautiful  and  subdued.  Wild  enough  still,  still 
strong  and  overpowering,  his  character  differed  as  much  from  its 
earlier  dawn  as  his  beautiful  ‘  Dies  Borealis,’  differs  from  the 
u])roarlous  ‘  Noctes.’  He  was  still  a  strange,  eccentric  creature— 
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still  rctaliie<l  Ills  curious  method  ot  mislaying  things,  and  stoim- 
ing  att(‘r  the  loss  i  lost  gloves,  lost  hat,  lost  snuft-hox,  lost  ^\atch. 

watch,’  says  his  daughter,  ‘was  a  great  joke ;  in  the  tirst  place, 
lie  s(‘ldom  wore  his  ewii,  which  never  hy  any  chance  >\as  light, 
or  tr(,‘:it(‘d  acc<n'ding  to  the  natural  properties  ot  a  watch,  tind 
had  w’onderful  escajies  from  tire,  w'ater,  and  sudden  death.  It^ 
w;is  a  favourite  action  with  him  to  speak  w'atch  in  hand,  and  if 
not  his  own,  then  another  ot  some  gentleman  present  had  to  run 
the  risk.’  A  ciurespondent  writes  to  Mrs.  Gordon  : — 


“*  While  delivering  one  of  the  Inaugural  Addresses  to  the  rhilo- 
sophical  Institution,  of  which  he  was  president,  in  the  full  career  of 
that  impassioned  eloquence  lor  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  he 
somewhat  suddenly  made  a  pause  in  his  address.  Looking  round  on 
the  platfonn  effaces  beside  him,  he  put  the  emphatic  question,  ‘Can 
any  of  you  gentlemen  lend  mo  a  w  atch  r’  Being  very  near  him,  1 
haiided’him  mine,  but  a  moment  had  hardly  passed  ere  I  repented 
doing  so.  Grasping  the  chronometer  in  his  hand,  the  Professor  at 
onct‘  recommenced  his  oration,  and,  in  ‘  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,’  I  expt'cted  it  w  ould  soon  be  smashed  to  jiieees ;  but  1  was 
agreeably  disappointed,  as,  after  swaying  it  to  and  fro  for  some  time, 
he  at  last  laid  it  ;rentlv  down  on  the  cushion  before  him.”  ’ 

r>  » 


Ik  autiful  trac(‘s  of  character  come  out.  How  he  vindicated 
heasts,  and  all  cruel ly-treated  creatures  in  the  street,  and 
made  rugged  rascals  cower  before  his  stout,  strong  frame. 
Traci'S  ot  his  tender  fondness  for  children,  too.  Does  not  the 
following  make  us  love  the  dear  old  man  ? — 


‘A  lUTVous  or  fidgetty  mother  would  have  been  somewhat  startled 
at  Ids  mode  of  treating  babies;  but  1  w’as  so  accustomed  to  all  his 
doings  that  1  never  for  a  moment  interfered  with  them.  His  grand¬ 
daughter  went  through  many  perils.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
amusing  himself  with  her  long  before  she  could  either  walk  or  sjieak. 
One  day  1  met  him  coming  down  stairs  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
bundle  in  his  hands,  but  it  was  my  baby,  which  he  clutched  by  the 
back  of  the  clothes,  her  feet  kicking  through  her  long  robe,  and  her 
little  arms  striking  about,  evidently  in  enjoyment  of  the  reckless 
position  in  which  she  was  held.  He  said  this  w’ay  of  carrying  a  child 
was  a  discovery  he  had  made,  that  it  was  quite  safe,  and  very  good 
for  it.  It  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  he  remembered  what  he  was 
about  ;  but  more  than  once  this  large,  good-natured  baby  was  left 
all  alone  to  its  own  devices.  Sometimes  he  would  lay  her  down  on 
the  rug  in  his  room  and  forget  she  was  there ;  when,  coming  into 
the  drawing-room  without  his  plaything,  and  being  interrogated  as 
to  w  hen'  she  w  as,  he  would  remember  he  had  left  her  lying  on  the 
floor :  and  bringing  her  back  with  a  joke,  still  maintaining  he  was 
the  best  nurse  in  the  world,  “  but  1  will  take  her  upstairs  to  Sallv,” 
and  so  according  to  his  new  discovery,  she  was  carried  back  un- 


scathed  to  the  nursery,  lie  did  not  always  treat  the  young  lady 
with  this  disrespect,  for  she  was  very  often  in  his  arms  when  he  was 
])reparing  his  thoughts  for  the  lecture-hour.  A  ])retty  tableau  it 
was  to  see  them  in  that  littered  room,  among  books  and  papers — the 
only  bright  things  in  it — and  the  spauuow,  too,  looking  on  while  he 
hopped  about  the  tabl(‘,  not  (piite  certain  whether  ht»  should  not 
allect  a  little  envy  at  the  sight  of  the  new  inmate,  whose  chubby 
hands  were  clutcliing  and  tearing  away  at  the  long  hair,  which  of 
right  belonged  to  tlie  audacious  bird.  So  he  thought,  as  he  chirped 
in  concert  with  tlie  babv’s  screams  of  delight,  and  dared  at  last  to 
aliglit  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  unconscious  Professor,  absorbed  m 
the  volume  he  held  in  his  hand.’ 

At  last  the  strongman  bowed  liim.scdf;  he  faintetl  in  the  ante¬ 
room  to  the  lecture  hall  of  tlu*  Univ(‘rsity,  and  had  soon  to  lay 
asid('  his  duties  there.  (Iradually  all  the  links  and  the  ties  of 
duty  loos(‘ned.  He  met  Lockhart,  his  comrade,  in  the  old  wild 
imlicens(‘d  aiidacities  of  the  early  days  of  ‘  Blackwood;’  they  spent 
a  few  hours  togcdlnu’  and  partcal.  CduistopluT  accom])anied 
Lockhart  to  the  door,  saw  him  st(‘p  into  the  carriag(‘,  watched 
him  out  of  sight :  tluw  never  met  again.  Tluav  was  another 
old  friend,  earlier,  closer,  nearer,  dearer,  ‘The  J>ol)  you  villain  * 
of  lett(‘rs  of  old  Oxford  davs,  llohert  Findlat(‘r.  llobert,  to 
whom  he  wrote  when  his  heart  was  breaking  for  the  love  of 
Mxv  garet;  the  brother  of  his  youth.  We  can  imagine  the  thoughts 
with  which  he  ])enn(‘d  his  last  note  with  ‘Much  love  in  few 
words  ;  your  friend  of  friends:’  and  in  that  note  there  is  another 
glimpse  of  a  brc'aking  tie. 

The  change  came  gradually,  but  very  surely,  and  the  mighty 
being  who  had  bi‘en  a  very  Hercides,  who  ‘had  walked  in  glory 
and  in  joy  along  tlu*  mountain  sidi*,’  was  fast  fading  away.  Mrs. 
(Jordon  most  touchingly  tells  the  close  : — 

‘  We  all  watched  through  the  night  while  some  hours  of  natural 
sleep  fell  upon  him.  !Next  day  the  satne  sad  scene;  no  change; 
morning’s  dawn  brought  no  comfort.  It  was  now  Sunday;  time 
hurried  on,  and  we  still  hoped  he  knew  us  ns  we  laid  our  hands  upon 
his,  but  he  was  unable  to  speak.  The  only  sign  we  had  that  con¬ 
sciousness  had  not  left  him  was  that  he  continued  to  summon  his 
servant,  according  to  his  old  habit,  by  knocking  upon  the  small  table 
at  his  bedside.  Several  times  during  the  day  he  made  that  signal, 
and  on  its  being  answered,  I  could  not  say  that  it  meant  more  than 
that  he  desired  his  servant  should  now  and  then  be  in  the  room.  She 
had  served  him  long,  faithfully,  and  with  a  true  woman’s  kindness. 
It  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  thank  her.  At  live  o’clock 
his  breathing  became  more  dilHcult.  Evening  sent  its  deepening 
shadows  across  his  couch — darker  ones  were  soon  to  follow.  Still 
that  sad  and  heavy  breathing  as  if  life  were  unwilling  to  quit  the 
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Btroni;  heart.  Towards  midnight  he  passed  his  hand  frequently  across 
his  eyes  and  head,  as  if  to  remove  something  obstructing  his  vision. 
A  bitter  exprt‘ssion  for  one  instant  crossed  liis  lace,  the  ^eil  was 
being  drawn  down.  A  moment  more,  and  as  the  clock  chimed  the 
hour  of  twelve,  that  heaving  heart  w'as  still.’ 


11. 

THE  WAYS  AND  :MEANS  OF  MINISTERIAL 

USEFULNESS.* 

1)  ATllER  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed 
V  away  since  Dr.  Cotton  ?ilathcr  published  his  ‘  Essays  to  do 
(iood.’  That  little  valuable  suggestive  book  oecupies  a  place  in 
the  literature  of  benevolent  activity  similar  to  that  occupied  by 
Watts’s  ‘  Improvement  of  the  Mind,^  in  the  literature  of  mental 
discipline.  We  suppose  it  is  seldom  read,  and  even  not  much 
known  ;  indeed,  the  suggestions  of  its  pages  have  now  been  incor- 
])orated  and  framed  into  institutions,  but  it  is  still  a  book  to  set 
the  riirbt  sort  of  soul  on  fire  ;  a  noble  stimulant  to  ministerial 
activity  and  zeal.  Its  singularly  hapjiy  quotations,  its  anecdotes, 
its  rapid  and  noble  glances  of  a|)pcal,  should  have  saved  it  from 
the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Rut,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
])ereeivc  that  such  a  book,  with  all  its  vivacity,  is  greatly  superseded, 
and  the  rccei])ts  for  the  ways  to  do  good  now,  in  our  vast  popula¬ 
tions  especially,  need  at  once  a  conq)rchensivencss  and  a  concen- 
trativeness  to  w  Inch  our  fathers,  especially  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  were  strangers.  It  is  true,  too,  that  in  doing  good  in  our  day 
more,  perhaps,  than  at  any  previous  period,  the  grace  and  gift  of 
exceeding  prudence  is  needed.  There  are  plenty  of  ])crsons  in  our 
own  day  prepared  to  act  upon  tin;  spirit,  if  not  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Ejdu’sians  when  they  expelled  the  best  of  their  citizens,  ‘  If 
they  are  determined  to  excel  their  neighbours,  let  them  find  another 
place  to  do  it.’  \et,  says  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  referred. 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  ‘  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord 

*1.  J\7storaI  LIfr.  Part  I.  The  Clergyman  at  Home  and  in  the  Hulpit. 
Ry  the  Rev.  Edward  Monro,  M.A.,  ATcar  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  Leeds :  Masters. 

II.  The  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest.  The  Acquirements  and  Principal 
Obligations  and  Duties  o  f  the  Parish  Priest  ;  being  a  course  of  Xee- 
turcs  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  the  Students  in 
Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  li.D.,  late  Margaret  Professor  of 
iMvimty  m  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition. 
Murray. 
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•Nvhlcli  is  tliere  that  envies  not  the  ])alni-tree,  out  of  which  alone, 
as  riutareh  informs  us,  the  Ihibylonians  derived  more  tlian  three 
liundred  commodities  ?  or  the  cocoa-tree,  so  beneficial  to  man 
that  a  vessel  may  be  built,  and  rigj^ed,  and  freighted,  and 
victualled  from  that  alone  V  Who  would  not  wish  to  be  such 
trees  of  righteousness,  so  planted  that  ‘  God  may  he  glorified^? 

Well,  ministers  are,  no  doubt,  very  generally  and  very  emi¬ 
nently  expected  to  be  such ;  the  cxj)cctation  is  not  unnatural,  it  is 
very  natural ;  and  while  it  may  be  (juite  impossible  to  be  all  that 
the  popnlace  demand,  it  is  very  ])ossible  to  be  much.  And  here  we 
cannot  but  think  that  we  should  be  very  thankful  that  we  arc 
ministers.  Docs  not  the  oliice  and  the  ])osition  clear  the  ground 
for  much  usefulness  ?  True,  we  are  not  clergymen  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  sense  of  the  word ;  that  office  is  really  imperial.  We  often  envy 
the  clegyman  his  power ;  in  most  instances  he  uses  it,  we  believe, 
very  badly,  but  how  instantly  to  him  all  doors  fly  open,  from  the 
highest  circle,  which  is  not  to  be  desj)ised,  to  the  lowest,  which 
is  to  be  ])rized ;  all  classes  are  accessible,  and  he  has  but  to  in¬ 
augurate  any  scheme  of  usefulness,  and  he  meets,  of  course,  w  ith 
responses.  With  us  it  is  wholly  different ;  and  in  the  more 
narrow  and  confined  districts,  and  smaller  churches,  we  have  to 
light  our  way  through  suspicion  within,  and  neglect  and  contempt 
without ;  this  is  true,  but  our  ministers  have  done  it,  and  are 
■  doing  it. 

If  we  attempted  some  classification  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
ministerial  usefulness,  we  should  ])robably  find  them  threefold — 
1*  *-«onal,  Tastoral,  and  Public.  Being  must  ])rcccde  all  really 
efficient  doing.  It  seems,  no  doubt,  most  necessary  that  for  any 
real  measure  of  usefulness  we  keep  our  own  mind  at  work,  the 
only  way  by  which  can  be  kept  a  fresh  and  natural  mind ;  but 
this  is  a  great  problem  how-  to  do  this  with  such  incessant  taxation 
of  our  powers;  reading  will  not  do  it  alone,  and  communion  with 
our  fellows  will  soon  run  us  dry,  and  leave  us  an  unfilled  cistern. 
In  order  to  usefulness,  no  doubt  a  very  great  necessity  is  health ; 
sickly  peojde,  as  a  rule,  are  not  good  com])anions  for  sickly  people, 
and  one  of  the  very  first  conditions  of  ministration  is  healtli.  We 
should  aim  to  get  robust  souls,  we  shall  find  their  pow'cr  will  tell  in 
any  circle.  We  can  only  account  for  some  of  the  marvels  we 
behold  in  the  w'ay  of  usefulness  thus.  AVe  should  be  otherwise 
perplexed  at  it.  Our  brother  Persalto  has  often  amazed  us ;  we 
believe  there  is  little  in  him  compared  w  ith  the  wealth  of  our 
brother  lYistis,  but  Persalto  is  a  healthy  brother,  and  there  is 
such  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  health  in  a  man ;  people  are 
charmed  with  it,  and  find  it  not  only  desirable,  but  delightful.  Of 
‘Course,  we  are  thinking  of  natural  states ;  sentiment  delights  to 
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contemplate  sickliness,  just  as  all  morbid  people  fall  in  love  with 
deformities.  W  ell,  that  we  may  be  the  ministers  of  health  our¬ 
selves,  it  seems  necessary  first  that  we  become  healthy.  Perhaps, 
as  a  general  ])rinci})le,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  healthy,  and  this  is  a 
very  necessarv  kind  of  word  for  towns  like  Prighton,  Cheltenham, 
and  fashionable  watering-])laces  in  general.  W'e  believe  one  of  the 
curses  of  the  Church  to  be  mere  sickly  sentimental  priests — men  who 
minister  to,  rather  than  minister  to  remove,  the  mental  ailments  of 
those  who  look  to  them.  i^Iany  diseases  arise  from  a  weight  of 
cares  lying  on  the  minds  of  men,  or  they  are  thereby  increased ; 
and  there  is  a  mysterious  power  we  know  of  in  conversation — in 
agreeable,  healthy  conversation — by  which  they  might  be  removed. 
Disorders  of  the  mind  first  bring  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  so 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  gradually  becomes  infected,  and  as  long 
as  the  mental  cause  continues,  the  diseases  may  indeed  change 
their  forms,  but  they  rarely  quit  their  patients.  It  is  true  that 
'a  cheerful  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,^  and  ^the  fear  of  the 
Lord  tendeth  to  life.^ 

Among  the  ways  and  means  of  ministerial  nsebilness,  of  course, 
we  purposely  ])ass  by  many ;  perha])s  we  may  say  one  of  the  chief 
means  would  be,  we  s])cak  from  experience  of  the  opposite,  the 
doing  few  things,  not  many  things ;  we  must  not  pray  for  the  gift 
of  a  hundred  arms,  but  for  strength  for  two ;  after  all,  we  have 
only  two  feet,  although  a  liealthy  body  and  a  wise  walking  will 
make  two  feet  go  a  great  way ;  and  we  have  only  two  hands  and 
ten  fingers.  Our  servant,  the  other  day,  tried  to  make  them  do 
the  work  of  about  four  j)air  of  hands,  and  we  had  a  sad  tragedy 
among  plates  and  sauce  ;  loose  holding  and  management  is  one  of 
the  great  cause's  of  failure  ;  a  tight  grip  is  moral  power.  A  good 
prayer  might  be,  ‘  Lord,  I  know  thou  wilt  never  give  me  too  much 
to  do  ;  save  me  from  j)icking  up  too  many  things  from  a  mistaken 
idea  of  duty  ;  help  me  to  narrow  my  circle,  that  I  may  fill  it.^ 

We  suppose  the  whole  j)roblem  of  our  ministerial  life  and  labours 
may  be  expressed  in  this,  how  to  get  to  people ;  the  whole  pulpit 
work  comes  to  that.  Schools,  classes,  and  lectures,  come  to  that — 
how  to  get  to  people.  And  it  is  quite  sad  to  think  how  many 
thousands  ot  peo])le  we  see  without  ever  getting  to  them.  It  is  a 
theory  ot  ours,  not,  of  course,  without  some  limitations,  that  if  we 
were  masters  of  the  art  and  rhetoric  of  conversation  we  should  be 
masters  in  the  pulpit.  We  are  persuaded  we  do  not  study  and 
work  the  mine  of  conversation  as  it  might  be  worked;  not  with  a 
view  to  brilliant  corruscatious  of  table-talk;  not  with  a  view  to  the 
retail  ot  anecdotes ;  or  even  with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  forced 
meat  for  the  company.  Nothing  so  puts  a  man  upon  himself  as 
conversation,  in  the  pulpit  we  have  it  all  our  own  way,  and  we  can 
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fine  people  if  they  interrupt  us;  but  in  company,  if  anywhere, the 
opportunity  is  given  to  us,  if  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  get 
near  to  people.  Mr.  Blunt  says  of  pastoral  conversation  and  its 
power — 

‘  That  through  the  medium  of  such  topics,  and  whilst  never  exalt¬ 
ing  them  to  an  undue  and  dangerous  importance,  ho  will  frccpicutly 
be  able  to  give  conversation  a  profitable  bias,  without  force  or  vio¬ 
lence; — he  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  his  more  intelligent  parish¬ 
ioners  purtdy  religious  knowledge,  without  seeming  to  do  so — with¬ 
out  obtruding  the  preacher  on  the  drawing-room,  which  might  make 
his  good  intentions  miscarry  ; — he  w  ill  leaven  the  society  in  which  he 
mixes  in  private  with  something  of  a  sober  and  unworldly  spirit ; — 
he  will  stop  out  imperceptibly  many  tojiics  of  discussion,  w’hich, 
however  innocent  in  themselves,  might  be  frivolous — or  which  might 
impart  somewhat  too  much  of  a  secular  character  to  the  minister, 
who  partook  of  them  w'ith  eagerness  ; — he  will  add  authority  to  the 
direct  exercise  of  his  functions  as  parish  priest  by  such  his  extra- 
ollicial  carriage,  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  other ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  he  w  ill  thus  save  his  pastoral  speech  from  returning  to 
him  void,  neither  touching  the  heart  nor  head  of  any  man  w’ho  hears 
it,  for  w  ant  of  some  timely  angel,  in  the  shape  of  some  such  topic  as 
I  have  supposed,  to  step  down  and  move  the  waters/ 

It  is  a  most  strange  thing  that  wc  can  talk  in  ])ulpits,  on  plat¬ 
forms,  at  lecturers^  desks,  we  can  address  juries,  and  prime  minis¬ 
ters,  and  even  majesty  itself,  and  fire  off  cannonades  on  the  hust¬ 
ings,  and  would  not  hesitate  even  in  the  senate  itself  if  w'c  had  the 
chance ;  but  we  cannot  talk  to  each  other  by  the  fireside  and  at 
the  table;  we  arc  afraid  of  our  children  and  our  servants;  and 
when  we  go  out  to  the  party  the  soul  of  conversation  is  strangled 
in  us  by  our  cravat  and  M.  B.’s  waistcoats. 

care  afraid  our  ideals  are  not  very  high.  That  was  a  high 
character  Cranmer  gave  of  a  minister  he  designed  for  preferment. 
‘  He  seeks  nothing,  he  longs  for  nothing,  he  dreams  about  nothing^ 
but  Jesus  Christ.^  Our  aims  arc  low;  we  think  of  the  visit,  the 
sermon,  the  meeting,  the  reading ;  wc  do  not  think  of  that  wdiich 
should  consecrate  and  crown  all,  and  so  we  fail  in  all,  and  we  arc 
not  religious  enough  in  our  efforts.  Is  it  not  true,  that  wc  are 
afraid,  may  we  not  all  plead  verily  guilty  to  that  ?  Wc  arc  afraid 
of  being  charged  with  obtruding  religion ;  our  business,  that  to 
which  we  have  been  set  ajiart,  is  to  insinuate  religion  upon 
people’s  regard.  M  e  fear  wc  do  not  root  and  ground  peo[)le 
in  the  truth,  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  our  families.  When  we 
were  boys  wc  learnt  through  several  times  the  Assembly’s 
Catechism,  with  the  proofs.  We  have  now  a  sort  of  morbid 
horror  of  catechisms :  they  arc  never  introduced  into  our  Sabbath 
schools.  Is  this  wise  ?  In  consequence  of  this,  are  not  our 
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instructions  there  inor2:anic,  unrelated,  incoherent  ?  In  fact,  do 
we  not  feel  the  need  of  discipline  in  our  instruction  altogether? 
AVould  not  the  effect  be  good  if  we  kept  in  our  mind  a  course  of 
sermons,  on  some  such  system  as  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  keep¬ 
ing  the  organism  out  of  sight?  Should  we  not  find  that  we  dis¬ 
tributed  a  large  amount  of  religious  doctrine  ?  And  if  our  fathers 
err  from  too  much  of  this,  do  we  not  err  from  too  little  ? 

That  is  a  healthy  essay  in  the  *  Recreations  of  a  Country  Tar- 
son^  concerning  giving  up  and  coming  down.  The  great  lesson  he 
lays  for  the  wise  and  true  man  is  the  learning  through  life  how  to 
come  down  without  giving  up  all.  Our  temptations  lie  in  the 
direction  of  giving  up  if  unsuccessful,  if  we  donT  succeed  in  effect¬ 
ing  that  piece  ot  work,  or  reaching  that  character.  e  do  not 
sutticicntly  remember  that  there  is  a  way  to  reach  everybody  and 
to  do  everything ;  and  because  we  have  failed  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  must  fail,  lie  was  a  wise  man  who  fixed  his  mind 
upon  the  most  stujiid  of  his  auditors,  and  fixed  his  arguments  and 
illustrations,  his  persuasions,  and  his  intentions  upon  him.  He 
was  a  lecturer  upon  chemistry,  too,  and  he  found  that  wdicn  he  had 
succeeded  with  his  stupid  auditor  he  had  not  only  won  the  per¬ 
ceptions,  but  the  affections  and  the  interests  of  his  whole  audience. 

The  books  to  which  we  call  attention  arc,  of  course,  written  by 
clergymen  for  clergymen,  but  they  may  be  read  by  Nonconformist 
ministers  with  profit.  There  is  method,  and  scholarship,  and  grasp 
of  thought  in  Mr.  Rlunt’s  book,  which  render  it  a  dee|)ly  interest¬ 
ing  treatise.  We  do  not  know^  a  more  competent  work  ujjon  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers.  We  believe  the  excellent  author  has 
gone  to  that  kingdom  where  even  Churchmen  acquire  in  the  new 
atmosphere  large  hearts,  or  we  should  have  taken  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  singular  impudence  of  those  passages  in  w  hich  he 
refers  to  that  odious  thing  Dissent.  Certainly,  Congregationalists 
have  never  had  to  feel  that  they  halt  behind  the  ministers  of  the 
Establishment  in  jiower ;  nay,  but  in  a  few  rare  instances,  the 
Establishment  has  to  feel  that  its  power  in  the  pulpit  is  poverty 
compared  with  that  of  ministers  of  the  Baptist  and  Independent 
denominations.  The  follow  ing  is  an  interesting  passage : — 

!  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  fosters  Dissent, 

it  is  this,  that,  practically,  men  see  no  great  difference  between  the 
preacher  in  the  church  and  the  preacher  in  the  chapel.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  are  iiot  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  argument 
of  the  Apostolical  Succession;  to  understand  the  commission  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  power  ot  binding  and  loosing  conveyed  to  them  ;  the 
iniluence  such  jirerogative  may  have  upon  the  soundness  or  unsound¬ 
ness  ot  the  sacraments  administered.  They  observe  the  tw’o  divines 
dressed  in  the  same  way,  both  wearing  black  coats ;  called  both  by 
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the  same  name  of  reverend,  and  sometimes  with  the  same  or  similar 
symbolical  letters  attached  to  it;  both  apparently  accpiainted,  and 
perhaps  ecpially  so,  with  the  Ihi^lish  version  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testament,  and  with  the  Commentaries  of  ^lackniujht,  Doddridge,  or 
31atth(‘w  Henry;  both  handling  their  sermons  much*  after  the  same 
maniu'r,  su})pressing  by  common  consent  all  allusions  to  a  church  or 
to  a  schism  from  it :  and  on  the  whole  not  leading  any  hearer  what¬ 
ever  to  despair,  ('  ihor  from  the  attainments  he  woidd  have  to 
acquire  or  tlie  bai  ri*  rs  ho  would  have  to  break  through,  of  being  a 
preacher  himself,  if  other  resources  failed  him.  AN  hat  wonder  then 
that  the  church  and  the  chapel  should  be  confounded  by  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people  ;  or  what  wonder  that  they  should  see  a  ditlerence 
in  their  structure,  steeple  or  no  stee])le  ;  decorations,  surplice  or  no 
surplice  ;  and  there  stop  ? 

‘  15ut  let  a  minister  have  the  knowledge  I  presume ;  let  him  bo 
])erceived  to  be  drawing  ont  of  that  stock  ;  and  it  will  at  once  be 
admitted  bv  all  who  come  into  tho  assemblv,  that  worthy  is  that  man 
to  sit  in  Aloses’  chair,  and  “  they  will  fall  down  and  worshij)  (Jod, 
and  report  that  (iod  is  in  it  of  a  truth.”  It  will  be  seen  by  the  sim- 
])lest,  that  he  has  precious  funds  out  of  which  he  dispenses;  that  his 
Hebrew,  (Jreek,  and  Latin,  which  he  had  spent  tho  lirst  and  best 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  acquiring,  have  not  been  lost  upon  him; 
but  that  they  are  the  safe  scallblding  on  which  he  has  n'ared,  and  is 
still  rearing,  his  knowledge  of  theology;  and  that  the  structure  is 
sound,  substantial,  and  massive ;  such  as  the  Dissenting  minister  in 
general,  with  no  such  framework  at  all  to  aid  him,  cannot  attain  unto 
or  approach,  be  his  zeal  and  talents  what  they  may.  Then  will  tho 
people  not  fail  to  discover,  and  to  remark  it,  that  the  grace  accom¬ 
panying  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  which  they  may  have 
hitherto  disputed  (for  they  believed  it  not,  becausi*  they  could  not 
see  it,  neither  know  it),  is  seconded  and  coidirmed  by  what  they  cmr. 
bear  witness  to — (though  not  in  itself  more  real) — genuine  knowledgi? 
ill  the  man. 

‘  AN'hat  would  many  a  Dissenting  teacher  give  for  the  scholarly 
knowledge  of  languages,  which  numbers  of  our  young  clergy  carry 
with  them  to  their  curacies  from  this  place,  and  then,  alas!  never 
turn  to  the  slightest  account  all  their  days — unconscious,  apparently, 
of  the  treasure  they  possess  (though  one  would  think  they  might 
remember  how  long  and  how  hard  they  had  wrought  for  it),  and  like 
the  ^'Kthiop,  inconsiderately  casting  away  a  pearl.  How  is  the  want 
of  it  manifest  even  in  the  most  remarkable  man  the  Dissenters  have 
perhaps  had  amongst  them,  in  later  times  at  least — Itobert  Hall!  ’ 

A  precious  passage,  truly,  and  much  Mr.  Blunt  could  have 
known  of  Bobert  Hall  and  his  life,  his  studies,  and  his  attain¬ 
ments;  of  whom  in  his  university  it  was  said,  he  was  the  Plato, 
as  his  fellow-student.  Sir  James  Alacintosh,  was  the  Herodotus  of 
his  college,  from  their  fondness  for,  and  intimacy  with,  masters  of 
old  Grecian  thought  and  narrative.  But  it  pleases  Churchmen 
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to  pat  each  other  thus  generously  on  the  back,  and  it  pleases  us 
to  laugh  at  it.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  refuse  to  admit  the  vast 
superiority  of  these  men.  AVe  have  ourselves  conversed  with  too 
many  Greek  dunces  and  Latin  coxcombs,  not  to  know  that  a 
man  may  acquire  a  knowledge,  a  paltry  knowledge,  of  a  few 
classical  authors,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  little  common  sense 
with  which  nature  endowed  him. 

We  also  feel  that  we  shall  increase  our  usefulness  if  we  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  clergymen  of  all  sorts.  We  shall  rarely  meet 
them  without  a  latent  misprison  of  insult  being  very  present 
with  them.  As  a  rule,  we  may  say  of  them  as  God  said  of  Israel, 

*  Your  ways  are  not  my  ways,  nor  your  thoughts  my  thoughts/ 
We  should  have  no  objection  to  continue  the  quotation,  but  we 
forbear.  We  may  be  charged  with  sectarianism,  but  our  commu¬ 
nion  will  grow  ;  in  fact,  when  we  had  less  to  do  with  the  clergyman 
we  were  stronger  than  now.  We  ought  to  maintain  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  Establishment  and  ourselves.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  apostolical  succession  and  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
'Tcgcnci-ation  are  the  badges  upon  a  superstitious  livery  which  it 
should  be  our  object  not  to  tiattcr  and  fawn  upon,  but  to  mark 
and  distinguish  as  the  sign  and  token  of  unwaverings.  During 
the  present  year  we  have  had  poured  upon  us  a  torrent  of  inso¬ 
lence  of  a  most  remarkable  character  from  the  ^Tracts  for 
Priests  and  People,’  from  the  llcv.  Mr.  Ryle,  from  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks, 
in  his  ])rophetic  interpretation,  and  from  Archdeacon  Sandford. 

Mr.  Monro’s  book  is  very  interesting;  it  seems  also  to  us  to 
contain  more  spiritual  freedom  than  the  volume  of  Mr.  Blunt, 
as  it  certainly  is  more  ])leasantly  written.  It  really  deals  with  the 
homely  aspects  of  ])astoral  visitation.  It  has  not  the  dignified 
reticence  of  the  Professor’s  chair.  It  is  too  discursive,  but  it 
contains  admirable  hints  to  preachers  upon  the  desirableness  of 
combining,  with  hints  for  the  method  of  accomplishing  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  knowledge  of  life  by  the  fireside  with  power  in  the 
pulpit.  The  simple  difference  between  the  two  books  is,  that  Mr. 
Blunt  writes  like  a  professor  bent  on  maintaining  untouched  the 
dignity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  office,  while  ^Ir.  Monro,  very  likely  quite 
as  high  in  Church  notions,  writes  like  a  man  only  desirous  to  reach 
people;  he  writes  also  like  a  man  who,  as  a  minister  of  some 
sm«all  village,  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  his 
parishioners’  homes.  Mr.  Blunt’s  book  is  undoubtedly  more 
systematic,  has  more  breadth  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
while  Mr.  Monro’s  book  overflows  with  geniality  and  sympathy, 
some  readers  will  say  with  too  poetic  a  cast  of  expression. 
^Ir.  Monro  has  not  sufficiently  guarded  and  informed  some  of 
his  expressions.  He  refers  at  great  length  to  the  influence  of 
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natural  scenery  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  pastor  and  the 
preacher.  AVe  quite  go  with  him  as  to  its  importance  in  forming 
a  strong  and  perfect  character.  He  illustrates  his  position  thus : — 

‘  It  is  certainly  true  and  remarkable,  that  one  man  who  has  the 
power  of  originality  will  go  into  a  cottage,  and  with  saying  veri/ 
little,  not  “  reading  the  Bible  aloud,”  doing  scarely  anything,  not 
giving  a  penni/^  will  come  out  having  done  a  w’ork  and  elleeted  a 
result,  w'hich  other  men  w  ho  have  not  that  |)Ower,  w  ith  an  hour’s 
hard  w^ork  in  the  same  cottage,  reading  halt  an  Epistle  through, 
lending  tracts  in  large  print  fresh  from  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  talking,  arguing,  reasoning,  and  giving  half-a-crowm  to  boot, 
will  not  elfect.  AVhat  is  this  power  ? 

‘  Eirst,  there  will  be  pictorial  power  in  the  person  possessing  the 
genius  for  parish  w  ork.  You  are  called  to  a  cottage.  You  have 
known  it  for  years.  A  boy  of  sixteen  is  dying  there.  The  cottage 
is  one  of  tw'o.  It  stands  dow  n  a  lane :  a  lane  whose  hedges  oiler 
homes  for  the  birds  in  summer,  and  whose  hawthorns  the  w’ood- 
bine  crowns  in  July.  The  ruts  are  deep,  and,  on  either  side  the 
green  sw\ard  covered  over  with  the  weeds  of  June,  glows  the 
sunshine,  or  repose  the  deepest  shadow’s.  There  by  a  pond  groups 
of  children  play  the  year  round.  The  early  light  is  greeted  by 
their  merry  laugh :  the  hot  J  une  day  finds  them  w’ading  up  the 
stream  in  the  cool  water :  September  knows  the  stretching  out  of 
eager  hands  to  catch  the  berries  for  a  Alichaelmas  crown :  or  in 
w  inter,  tlie  happy  groups  gather  on  the  ice  to  elide  aw’ay  their  brief 
lioliday, — the  same  trooj)  all  the  year  round.  And  that  dying  boy 
w’as  one  of  the  little  company:  known  in  that  lane,  and  known  so 
well  nowhere  else  in  the  village :  he  knew’  it  from  infancy,  and 
knew’  no  other.  He  is  dying;  and  he  loves  the  lane;  and  as 
he  is  propped  up  in  bed,  his  eye  rests  on  the  hedge  opposite,  and 
the  sunset  behind  it,  and  he  hears  the  shout  of  children  through  the 
open  window’,  and  he  longs  to  ])e  with  them.  But  he  smiles 
patiently,  and  is  glad  to  see  you ;  you  come  to  pray  with  him,  and 
speak  of  heaven ;  he  knows  he  w  ill  not  live,  but  he  has  been  long 
getting  ready.  The  furniture  in  the  bedroom  is  all  part  of  his 
history,  known  from  childhood,  no  more  and  no  less  than  what  it  is 
now ;  the  stump  bedstead,  the  two  chairs,  the  table  betw’een  the 
breplace  and  the  window’,  the  white-washed  wall,  and  the  great  spot 
of  damp  in  the  corner,  which  always  has  been  there,  only  it  gets  a 
little  larger ;  the  oak  chest  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  its  odd 
quaint  carvings,  half  pomegranate,  half  seraphim.  You  go  on  visit¬ 
ing  him  till  he  dies;  and  he  dies,  and  you  kneel  with  his  sorrowing 
parent  by  the  bed,  and  speak  of  heaven,  and  go  out  into  the  lane 
where  he  played ;  and  then  the  funeral  goes  along  it,  and  tlie  cofhii 
is  carried  under  the  hedge,  and  the  children,  old  playmates,  gaze  in 
wonder.  All  is  over,  and  w  henever  you  go  into  that  lane,  you 
think  of  that  boy. 

‘  Xow  1  mean,  the  power  to  realize  and  grasp  all  this  by  the 
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picforidl  power.  Of  course  I  have  described  a  common-place  state 
of  thinp:s;  such  an  event  as  any  clergyman  in  Hertfordshire,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Buckingliamshire,  or  any  a<j;ricultural  county,  must  Avell  know 
occurs  continually.  But  the  power  to  fed  it  all,  to  see  it  in  that 
wav,  to  appreciate  it,  to  be  under  its  intluence,  that  shows  the 
pictorial  mind  of  whicli  1  ain  speaking;,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  a 
part  of  i\\Q parochial yenius.' 

Now,  admirable  as  all  this  is,  wc  should  scarcely  have  called  this 
pictorial  ])ower,  and  in  callini!:  it  so,  ]\lr.  ^lonro  puts  the  lesser  for 
the  frreater;  he  might  as  well  say  a  poet  is  a  man  who  uses  words; 
he  docs  so  because  he  is  a  master  of  their  meaning,  and  has  a 
knowledge  of  things.  Could  not  our  writer  have  used  the  old 
words,  sympathy,  humanity.  It  is  sympathy  which  gives  this  fellow- 
shij)  with  nature,  and  scenery,  and  man,  which  is  the  source  and 
secret  of  all  pastoral  ])Ower.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  ])ow(‘r,  real  j)Ower  ; 
but  probably  for  a  hundred  men  able  to  ])reacb,  there  is  not  one  who 
is  able  to  grasp  the  work  of  the  ])astor ;  it  is  closer,  deej)er  ;  it 
cannot  admit  of  mere  generalities,  and  })robably,  as  ]\Ir.  ^lonro 
intimates,  every  man  profoundly  ulfeeted  by  the  moods  and 
changes  of  nature,  will  be  also  as  profoundly  alFected  by  the  moods 
and  changes  of  the  human  soul.  Heath  and  birth,  sorrow  and 
joy,  will  be  very  touching  to  such  a  heart ;  the  one  sympathy  will 
aid,  will  illustrate,  and  set  otF  the  other.  AVe  have  ourselves  been 
very  conscious  of  this  on  many  occasions  very  impressive  to 
us.  Wc  remember  ourselves  being  called  to  a  midnight  dcatli-bed. 
Among  the  solitary  and  wild  hills,  a  member  of  our  church 
was  in  her  last  moments.  She  died  in  our  arms.  We  stepped 
out  of  the  house;  the  tliekering  light  trembling  through  the 
window,  the  thought  of  what  was  behind  that  curtained  window, 
then  the  tall  black  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  heavens,  and  the 
unreplying  stars,  gave  to  us  a  sense  of  ])ower  and  awe  we  liave  not 
often  realized.  Once  more,  in  one  of  the  wild  regions  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  we  remember  having,  late  in  the  afternoon,  climbed  one  of 
the  tallest  ot  the  hills.  The  sun  was  setting — went  dow  n  over  the 
gloomy  scenery,  and  wc  were  alone  with  the  evening  and  the 
night ;  a  sense  of  dreadful  desolation  overmastered  us,  till,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  crag,  wc  saw  beneath  us  the  pathway  which  had  been 
trodden  that  day  by  men  and  sheep,  to  be  trodden  also  to-morrow’; 
and  that  ])athway  brought  us  back  again  to  freshness  and  life. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  man  gives  the  key  to  nature.  Nature  is 
only  significant  by  man ;  and  we  believe  this  is  what  Mr.  Honro 
really  means  by  the  j)ictorial  pow  er ;  it  is  that  sense  of  synipathy 
which  takes  in  and  relates  itself  to  all  particulars,  and  invests  all 
tenderly  with  the  consecrating  charm  of  all 

*  The  Btill,  sad  music  of  humanity.’ 
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ON  THE  LIFE  AND  POETRY  OF  LUDWIG  UlILAND. 


1 


^IIE  inlluence  of  German  thou^lit  and  feeliiiijr  has  lonur  been 


acknowledged  as  bearing  powerfully  uj)on  the  literature  of 
our  native  country.  The  days  have  passed  when  everything  which 
issued  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  was  viewed  either  with  unmi¬ 
tigated  contempt  or  spoken  of  in  terms  of  delirious  admiration. 
Our  ilritish  critics  have,  happily,  discovered  a  medium  between  an 
uiKpialitied  ajiproval  of  the  wildest  speculation  and  a  neglectful 
condemnation  ot*  the  profoundest  efforts  of  thought.  ^Irs.  Hannah 
More’s  tirade  against  that  fatal  invasion  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals 
(whose  hordes  were  accused  sixty  years  ago  of  overrunning  civilized 
society,  and  hurrying  men  back  to  the  darkness  of  *  Old  chaos  ’  and 
‘  Old  Night’),  would  not  now  be  received  with  the  gravity  and  awe 
which  it  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  grandmothers.  The  labours 
of  Hengstenberg,  Olshauscn,  Stier,  Kaptf,  Arndt,  and  others  of  their 
noble  grade,  have  done  something  to  make  us  forget  the  ‘  exploded 
rationalism’  of  Schelling  or  Strauss.  If  we  must  needs  look 
gravely  at  the  moral  uncertainty  and  (piestionable  orthodoxy  of  a 
genius  like  Gdthe,  we  can  point,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
unworldly  domestic  jifi’cction  and  childish  simplicity  of  heart  which 
threw  a  halo  round  the  life  of  his  contemporary,  Schiller.  And  if, 
coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  turn  with  horror  from  the 
sceptical  ])rofanity  and  contemptuous  llij)pancy  which  defile  the 
poems  of  a  German  Voltaire  like  Heinrich  Heine,  we  cun  dwell  by 
contrast  with  the  greater  delight  on  the  unblemished  pages  of  his 
compatriot,  Ludwig  Uhland,  who,  with  melodious  lips  and  noble 
thoughts,  has  advocated  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  liberty. 

M  e  rejoice  that  the  poems  of  Heine  have  never  yet  passed  througli 
a  cheaj)  edition,  whilst  those  of  Dhland  have  long  been  familar  as 
household  words  in  the  cabins  of  the  j)oor  of  his  native  land,  as 
well  as  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  The  death  of  the  aged  writer, 
whose  seventy-fifth  birthday  was  celebrated  enthusiastically  on  the 
2Gth  of  April  last,  will  but  endear  his  treasured  thoughts  the  more 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  some  time  since  the  strength  of 
his  constitution  became  evidently  impaired  under  the  constant 
attacks  of  a  long  and  jiainful  illness,  lie  had  passed  the  allotted 
age  of  man.  One  by  one  the  friends  of  his  youth — those  who  like 
himself  could  remember  the  deeds  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
had  taken  jiart  in  the  political  struggles  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  last  half  century — had  been  passing  away.  On  the  24th  of 
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February,  1802,  tlic  veteran  Uhland  attended  die  funeral  of  his 
fello\v-j)()et,  Justinus  Kerner  (tlie  tuneful  physieian,  whose  dreamy 
and  inelaneholy  verses  have  obtained  so  great  a  popularity  through 
the  extpiisite  musical  setting  of  a  modern  composer,  Herr  llobert 
Schumann)  ;  and  on  the  sulisequent  13th  of  November,  he  him¬ 
self  was  ‘  gathered  to  his  fathers,^  full  of  years  and  honour,  breath¬ 
ing  his  last  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  his  residence  at 
Tubiiiiren.  ‘  Life  without  a  friend,’ says  George  Herbert,  Snakes 
death  "without  a  witness;’  but  Uhland  was  carried  to  his  grave 
amidst  general  lamentation  and  mourning.  His  wise  moderation, 
united  with  enlightened  ])atriotism,  his  honest  simplicity  of  mind 
and  unconscious  abnegation  of  self,  had  won  for  him,  through 
Years  of  stormy  trial,  this  tribute  from  the  hearts  of  others.  And 
when  at  last  his  worn-out  frame  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  grave,  it  was 
in  traiupiil  hope  of  a  ‘  joyful  resurrection.’ 

‘  In  that  jxreat  cloister’s  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led. 

•  Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin’s  pollution, 

They  live  whom  w  e  call  dead.’ 


The  most  important  facts  of  the  ])oet  Uhland’s  life  arc  too 
srcnerallv  known  to  need  more  than  a  cursory  notice  here.  Living 
in  an  age  wlum  the  furore  for  travelling  may  be  said  to  amount 
almost  to  a  mania,  Uhland  knew  little  of  that  feverish  desire  for 
change  which  makes  some  men  turn  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
like  weary  invalids,  who  cannot  long  tolerate  the  same  posture. 
At  Tiibingen  he  was  born,  in  the  year  1787,  and  to  the  quiet 
retreat  of  Tiibingen,  overpowered  by  the  excitable  theories  and 
political  contentions  of  others,  he  returned  to  die.  Having  studied  the 
law  in  his  native  city,  and  attained  at  an  early  age  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  he  |)ublisheil  his  lirst  ballads  and  fugitive  pieces  in  1804. 
But  the  lull  development  of  his  talents  awaited  the  subsequent 
Ge  rman  war  lor  independence,  in  which  he  acted  so  prominent  a 
part;  and  it  was  not  till  1813  that  he  published  those  poems  on 
Liberty,  which,  being  inserted  into  the  daily  papers  and  placarded 
about  in  the  streets,  obtained  for  him  so  great  a  popularity.  The 
meaning  and  importance  of  these  poems  were  heightened  by  the 
enthusiastic  interpretations  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  Uhland  soon 
found  himselt  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  popular  excitement. 
During  the  years  which  succeeded,  both  at  Stuttgard  and  at  Wur- 
temberg,  the  j)oet  w  as  lorced  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  ])olitical 
matters.  At  this  trying  period  of  public  life  the  character  of 
L  hland  appears  w  ithout  a  stain.  Untiinching  in  his  advocacy  of 
frcedoin,  and  tirmly  consistent  in  his  desire  for  representative 
institutions,  his  language  is  never  sneering  and  never  intemperate. 
The  same  spirit  ot  real  patriotism  and  true  poetry  in  which  he 


penned  the  ‘  Vatcrlandisehc  Gedielite’ animates  him  throughout, 
lie  is  never  carried  away  by  tlie  heat  of  passion  ;  and  there  are  no 
rcgretable  portions  in  his  writings.  How  ditferent  was  the  reckless 
sarcasm  of  Heinrich  Heine,  who  attempted  to  etfect  a  political  reform 
by  scoiHng !  There  is  something  touching  in  the  calm  self-control 
and  ])rudeiit  reticence  of  the  thoughtful  Uhland,  who,  tirm  to  the 
cause  he  had  advocated  in  his  youth,  was  revolted  more  and  more 
by  the  frenzied  language  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in 
quietly  resigned  his  own  ])ost  of  importance  in  the  deniocratical 
party.  The  memorable  year  of  1818  re-awakened  his  enthusiasm 
once  more.  Again  he  took  his  ])lacc  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
Prankfort,  and  listened  with  a  naive  wonder,  which  was  not  without 
a  mixture  of  terror,  to  the  startling  theories  which  were  propounded 
by  the  juvenile  democrats  of  Germany.  This  was  the  last  jniblic 
and  ])olitical  apjiearance  of  our  modern  Cincinnatus,  who  was  not 
again  to  be  tempted  from  his  homely  retreat,  but  occujiicd  himself 
with  slinjde  pleasures  and  the  quiet  teaching  of  his  books  till  he 
was  called  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  this  earth  for  the  lasting 
liberty  which  no  treason  and  no  tyranny  can  disturb. 

Hut  it  is  rather  to  the  jioetrv  than  to  the  private  character  of 
Lddand  that  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
man  is  known  by  his  works,  and  living  as  this  poet  did  at  an 
imjiortant  crisis  in  the  literary  history  of  his  native  eountry,  his 
works  are  intimately  associated  with  the  jirogress  of  intellect  and 
art  in  Germany-  The  questions  are  immediately  suggested  to  the 
mind,  how  far  his  poetry  was  an  imitative  rather  than  an  intuitive 
art,  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  his  immediate  predecessors,  and 
in  what  manner  he  was  aifected  by  his  contemporaries  ?  It  is 
always  interesting  to  impure  into  the  intluenceof  external  agencies 
in  promoting  the  nurture  and  developing  the  faculties  of  thejioetic 
mind.  At  what  age  the  seedling  is  planteil,  and  what  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  which  bring  it  into  active  life,  are  matters  (piite  con¬ 
cealed  from  our  finite  ken.  A  boy  came  to  Mozart,  wishing  to 
couqmse  something,  and  asking  the  way  to  begin.  Mozart  told 
liim  to  wait.  ‘  You  composed  much  earlier.’  ‘  And  asked  nothing 
about  it,’  re|)lieil  the  musician,  ddie  moral  of  the  story  is  obvious, 
that  however  assiduous  study  may  accumulate  knowledge  in  the 
technical  details  of  an  art,  it  never  imparts  the  key  to  a  thorough 
mastery  of  its  sulqcct-mattcr.  For  the  capacities  for  recognising 
the  various  agencies  by  which  the  imaginative  ])owers  arc  aifected 
must  be  born  with  the  ])oct,  and  are  exercised  long  before  he  is 
aware  of  their  presence,  and  very  long  before  he  begins  to  reason 
as  to  the  philosophy  of  their  existence,  dust  in  the  same  way  as 
the  bodily  organs  are  used  by  innumerable  people  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  their  mechanism,  or  of  the  adjustments  by 
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which  they  arc  brought  into  play.  Cowley  compares  the  iiiliuencc 
of  boyish  fancies  upon  later  life  to  letters  cut  out  of  the  bark  of  a 
young  tree,  which  grow  and  w’ulen  with  it.  And  Drydeii  has 
marked  the  three  stages  of  intellectual  progress  : — 

‘  AVliat  tlie  eliild  admired, 

The  youth  vndvavourcdy  and  the  man  acquired,' 

Such  are  the  mysteries  of  the  ])oetic  guild,  whercunto  only  those 
arc  initiated  who  have  been  enfranchised  by  Nature  herself.  Dear 
beyond  all  ])0wer  of  utterance  is  the  genial  ins])iratioii  which  can 
pcojile  itself  with  an  innumerable  company  of  happy  thoughts  and 
sounds — which  can  ever  and  anon  tind  solace  in  the  glories  of 
imagination — thus  smoothing  down  the  desert  roughnesses  of  this 
life’s  trivial  sorrows,  solemnifying  our  more  im])ortant  duties,  and 
teaching  us  much  that  was  not  before  contained  in  our  narrow 
philosophy.  Subtle,  intangible,  and  ap])arently  unimportant  these 
things  may  be ;  ])cradvcutiire  ‘  one  good  or  holy  word,  one  expres¬ 
sive  musical  chord  or  cadence,  the  passing  reminiscence  of  a  friend 
or  loved  one,  the  remembrance  of  the  tone  of  an  accustomed  voice, 
the  thought  of  some  who  sleej)  in  Christ,  the  recurrence  of  a  child’s 
laugh,  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  or  the  fading  of  a  flower,’ — how  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  any  one  of  them  may  shoot  across  the  memory,  like  a 
chord  from  some  melodious  minstrelsy,  and-  move  away  the  pall 
from  the  s])irit  that  was  dark  and  desponding  before ! 

Every  age  as  it  passes  by  should  have  its  special  band  of 
singers,  who  minister  to  it  in  all  these  things.  These  ])octs  should 
show  themselves  as  behnejin^  to  the  age,  co-operating  with  it  in  all 
good  deeds  and  thoughts,  and  encouraging  its  workers  in  their 
separate  sj)heres.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  aborc  the  age  in  holding  up  the  high  aim  and  discij)line  of  life’s 
commonest  duties,  in  endeavouring  to  refine  men’s  faculties  to  the 
noblest  using,  and  in  ])erpetually  |)roclaiming  those  great  truths 
which  are  in  peril  of  being  smothered  or  forgotten  amidst  worldly 
weaknesses  and  strivings.  Now,  the  term  '  classical’  is  often 
apjdied  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  other  manifestations  of  art;  but  by 
many  j)cople  (in  Germany  especially)  in  a  sense  the  reverse  of 
laudatory.  There  is  a  notion  of  effeteness  and  narrowness  con¬ 
veyed  by  it,  as  if  the  subject  to  w  hich  it  refers  were  constructed  on 
a  j)rinciple  which,  though  it  might  be  highly  correct  and  proper  in 
itselt,  was  yet  wholly  inadecpiate  to  the  exigencies  and  the  wants 
which  that  subject  professed  to  supply.  But  the  etymology  of  the 
word  alluded  to  will  bear  a  larger  signification  ;  and  we  would  call 
every  poem  classical  which  meets  the  recpiirements  of  the  age  in 
which  it  vyas  written.  This  qualification  is  an  important  one.  We 
have  no  right  to  judge  the  work  of  any  poet  by  the  measure  of 
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certain  iliin  abstractions,  by  tbc  standard  of  our  own^  likinjr,  or  by 
the  ductnatin^  syinpatbics\^f  popular  approbation,  ^riiese  criteria 
are  often  errinir.  Piiiie  and  Dry  den,  in  our  own  country,  arc  ire- 
ouentlv  terined  etfete  and  classical,  as  tlionirb  the  expressions  were 
svnoiunnous  in  nieanin- ;  whilst,  in  fact,  they  are  classical  as 
re‘Mrds  their  aj^c,  and  etfete  as  regards  our  own.  Such  poets  niay 
be'^re-arded  as  a  reflex  of  their  in  all  its  whims  and  comedies, 
•ind  tiiere  can  be  ‘no  doubt  that  the  dep;radation  which  eharac- 
terized  our  Kn-lish  art  of  the  last  century  was  intimately  eonnected 
with  those  sins  which  were  a  turpitude  to  Kn^^land,  and  which 
saiiped  the  honour  and  independence  of  Fmolamrs  people.  Ibit  a 
poet  mav  have  such  a  svmpathy  for  human  nature  in  its  various 
manifestations,  that,  like  Shakspearc,  he  may  be  classical  lor  all 
a^-es,  and  then  he  never  becomes  etfete  at  all.  ^  ^ 

And  the  fact  that  most  of  onr  modern  readers  of  English  literature 
instinctively  pass  over  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance  in  their  jiast 
researches,  and  recur  with  never-failing  delight  to  the  splendid 
models  which  shone  contemporaneously  with,  or  snbseipicntly  to, 
the  Ueformation,  is  in  itselt  lull  ot  pregnant  nieaning.  loi,  as 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  the  ‘  history  of  a  nation's  poetry  is  the 
essence  of  its  history,'  and  if  we  wish  to  trace  the  several  phases  of 
historic  development  amongst  the  ])eo])leot  any  country,  uc  cannot 
do  so  better  than  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  national  ])oetry. 

It  would  be  surpassing  the  limits  ol  a  simple  review^  like  the 
present  to  attem])t  any  such  survey  of  the  literature  ot  (icrniariy, 
but  (sjieaking  generally,  and  drawing  rough  outlines  which  may 
suthee  for  our  pur|)Ose),  it  may  be  said  that  its  poetry  is  di\  idcd  by 
the  landmarks  of  three  great  historic  eras.  The  frsf  period  was 
that  of  the  troubadours,  or  minnesingers— the  exponents  of  tlie 
chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  second  may  be  called  didactic,  or 
])hilosophic,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  or  intellectual  wonder  began 

to  assert  itself.  ,  . 

On  the  importance  of  these  two  periods  it  is  unnecessary  to 

enlari^c.  The  rudiments  of  poetry  are  ])resentcd  to  us  in  the  wild 
expressions  of  passion  and  cnthiisiastie  gesticulation  of  all  igno¬ 
rant  and  savage  tribes.  In  the  earlier,  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  ])oetieal  composition  was  generally  cnrployed  as  the  most 
useful  medium  for  the  transmission  to  ])ostcrity  of  eotemporary  or 
traditionary  events,  and  the  art  thus  became  the  most  important 
instrument  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  or  of  moral  teaching. 
^  Poetry,’  says  .Montgomery,  ‘  was  tin;  lirst  fixed  form  of  language 

_ the  eiirliest  perpetration  of  thought.  Anterior  to  the  discovery 

of  letters,  it  was  employed  to  communicate  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  valour,  and  to  promulgate  the 
sanctions  of  law.  ^lusic  was  inv'cnted  to  accompany,  and  painting 
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aiul  sculpture  to  illustrate  it.’  '  All  human  beings/  observes  :\Ir. 
Macaulay,  ‘  not  utterly  savage,  long  for  some  information  about 
])ast  times,  and  are  delighted  by  narratives  which  ])resent  pictures 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  "...  ^letrical  composition,  therefore, 
which  in  a  highly  civilized  nation  is  a  mere  luxury,  is  in  a  nation 
impcrfcctlv  civilized  almost  a  necessity  of  life,  and  is  valued  lesson 
account  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  the  ear  than  on  account 
of  the  help  which  it  gives  to  the  memory.’ 

Such  Nfas  the  ballad  poetry  which  the  Mlomanticists’  of  modern 
Germany  (with  Ludwig  Uhland  one  of  the  foremost  amongst  their 
ranks)  have  attempted  to  revive,  deprecating  in  comparison  the 
subjective  and  transcendental  tendencies  of  our  own  days. 

'i'lie  ]>criod  of  didactic,  philosophic,  and  ])olitical  poetry — 

when  the  tragic  and  comic  ‘  Volks-biicher  ’  (])eople’s  books)  began 
to  exercise  an  important  intiuence  in  the  struggles  between  the 
noblemen  and  the  peasant — reached  its  climax  with  the  Keformation 
of  liUther,  the  science  of  Kepler,  and  the  philosopliy  of  Leibnitz. 
AVhen  the  nation  was  depopulated  and  enfeebled  by  the  disastrous 
conseipiences  of  the  Thirty  Years’  M  ar,  poetry,  as  a  rhythmic  art, 
could  llourish  no  longer.  The  age,  as  j\lr.  Carlyle  would  have 
expressed  it,  ^  demanded  clear  speech,’  and  was  incapable  of  ^  being 
sung  to’  in  its  tumultuous  agonies. 

For  a  time  Germany  was  given  over  to  intellectual  vagaries,  to 
political  ])edautry,  to  theological  speculation,  and  to  hollow  free- 
thinking.  For  a  time  its  benighted  condition  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  impertinent  sarcasm  of  Father  Bouhours,  the  facetious 
desuit,  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  })ropound  the  question,  ‘Si 
un  Allemand  ])t‘ut  avoir  de  I’esprit?’  Jhit  this  state  of  things  did 
not  last  for  ever.  Action  and  reaction  arc  amongst  the  most 
important  laws  which  govern  human  ])rogress,  and  wdiile  our 
English  public  was  roused  to  exaggerated  enthusiasm  by  the  senti¬ 
mental  despair  of  a  Byron,  or  the  tawdry  elegance  of  a  ^loore — 
while  the  French  were  still  crowning  with  laurel  leaves  the  statue 
of  their  sceptical  and  irivolous  hero,  \  oltaire,  a  nobler  and  a  truer 
spirit  of  ])oetry  was  already  awakening  in  Germany.  The  inij)ulse 
began  under  Frederic  II.,  and  was  continued  during  the  lifetime  of 
Uhland.  The  inllucnccs  which  animated  geniuses  so  unlike  as 
Kichtcr,  AVieland,  Kleist,  Tieck,  Herder,  Novalis,  Tiedge,  Gesner, 
and  Kotzebue  (we  quote  names  without  attention  to  clironological 
succession,  as  types  ot  various  tastes),  must  have  been  singular  for 
their  diversity.  1  lie  unsuspecting  student  is  puzzled  in  seeking 
for  connecting  links  amidst  this  maze  of  rhyme.  The  first  period,  or 
that  ot  the  ‘  Xibelungen  Ijied/  is  easily  characterized  as  the  age  of 
ballads  and  objective  poetry.  The  second  is  also  distinctive  in  its 
pui  poses  and  its  results  ;  but  the  uninitiated  reader  know’s  not  how 
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to  analyze  this  third  period,  with  its  mixture  of  metaphysics,  con¬ 
ceits,  excitable  tragedy,  tender  melancholy,  and,  occasionally,  even 
hilarious  comedy.  The  tact  is,  that  though  the  Baconian  division 
of  human  knowledge  into  history,  philosoj)hy,  and  })oetry,  may  be 
admitted  to  be  essentiallv  true,  it  was  more  true  before  Bacon^s 
time  than  it  has  been  since.  In  the  former  case  it  was  true  both 
in  j)rinciple  and  in  fact ;  in  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  in  prin¬ 
ciple  only.  The  ])rose  of  Greece  and  Borne  was  considered  to  be  the 
apj)ropriatc  vehicle  for  the  teaching  of  philosoj)hy  and  history ; 
while  })oetry  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  language  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  passions.  If  Aristotle  and  Cicero  ever  permitted  a 
])oetical  parenthesis  in  the  ordinary  current  of  their  language,  or  if 
Herodotus  and  Livy  appear  to  accept  ballads  and  legends  as  verit¬ 
able  portions  of  the  historic  narrative,  and  not  as  the  natural  oti- 
sj)ring  of  jin  era  of  fables,  it  is  clear  that  these  authors  exceeded  the 
strict  boundaries  of  their  respective  functions,  in  the  same  w’ay  as 
Hesiod  erred  on  the  other  side  in  his  ‘Works  and  Days,^  and 
Jiueretius  in  his  grand  poem  on  the  ‘  Nature  of  Things.^  But  the 
general  tenour  of  ancient  ordinances  on  this  subject  is  obvious 
cnoudi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moderns  recognise  the  distinc- 
tions  of  Ihieon  without  observing  them  practically.  The  old 
barriers  are  recollected  no  longer,  or  honoured  but  in  name.  We 
have  poetical  prose,  and  we  have  prosaic  poetry  ;  grave  monologues 
in  rhyme,  and  sentimental  distpiisition  in  essays.  True,  it  may  be 
that  history  still  sails  digniliedly  on  ;  but  she  has  impressed  into 
her  service  the  ])rofoundest  resources  of  moral  science  to  solve  the 
comj)lex  problems  of  human  nature — she  })eoples  her  canvas  with 
the  pencilled  shadowings  and  varied  hues  of  the  cunning  painter — 
she  calls  upon  the  orator  and  the  ])oet  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of 
intluenee,  and  to  touch  the  subtle  chords  of  sympathy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  reader\s  heart.  And  as  to  philoso|)hy  and  poetry,  who 
shall  say  where  the  province  of  the  one  ends  and  that  of  the  other 
begins — who  shall  define  what  rich  |)ossessions  man  has  in  both,  or 
describe  out  of  what  mysterious  web  those  materials  are  w'oveii 
which  meet  some  of  our  deepest  wants  and  innermost  needs  ? 

The  poets  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  youth  of  Uhland 
restricted  themselves  to  no  exact  status,  and  to  no  peculiar 
sphere  of  thought.  They  enlarged  the  signiticance  of  ])oetry  (as  the 
etymology  of  the  word  amply  jnstitied  them  in  doing)  so  as  to 
include  all  those  operations  and  media  by  which  the  imaginative 
faculties  are  reached. 

How'  singularly  rich  was  that  literary  epoch  which  reached  its 
culmination  while  Uhland  was  yet  in  his  teens!  The  dogmatism 
of  Wolff  had  been  overthrown  by  the  subtle  discrimination  of 
Kant,  and  though  the  philosopher  of  Kbnigsberg  had  commenced 
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a  new  ])liase  of  thought,  without  being  able  to  govern  it,  so  that 
in  a  short  time,  through  the  mystical  (leductions  of  Fichte,  his 
name  rested  only  on  the  ruins  of  his  exploded  system,  yet 
what  an  impulse  had  been  given  by  his  acute  and  logical  mind’  to 
the  retlective  powers  of  his  countrymen  !  In  the  sphere  of  poetrv 
Cuithe  was  astonishing  his  contemporaries  by  the  tragic  horrors 
of  ‘  Faust,’  or  delighting  them  by  the  ])astoral  simplicity  of  that 
masterpiece  of  art,  his  'Hermann  and  Dorothea.’  Schiller  was 
charming  the  ear  of  the  public  by  his  musical  ballads,  and  obtaining 
by  the  publication  of  his  '  AVallcnstein,’  and  '  William  Tell  m)t 
(as  Mrs.  Hannah  More  supj)oscd)  the  enviable  power  of  inciting 
the  old  nobility  of  (Jermany  to  rob  in  the  forests  of  15oliemia,  but  a 
lasting  position  lor  his  name  among  the  classics  of  his  native 
country.  On  a  lower  ])Iatform  of  importance  were  AVieland,  with 
his  clotpicnce  and  wit  ;  Herder,  with  his  graphic  ])ower,  but  occa¬ 
sional  carelessness ;  Novalis,  with  his  dreamv  sweetness  and  his 
mystical  j)iety ;  Korner,  witli  his  discriminative  skill  and  critical 
acumen;  Hiirger,  with  his  vivid  language  and  spirited  versification; 
lieckj  with  Ins  imaginative  power  and  dejith  of  feeling;  Kleist, 
with  his  tragic  lire  and  morbid  melancholy;  and  Huber,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  his  immense  exertions  and  Ins  extraordinary  litcrarv 
labours.  Frederick  11.  had  looked  coldly  upon  the  native  genius 
ot  Ins  countrymen,  and  had  earnestly  hoped  that  their  roughnesses 
might  le  ameliorated  by  association  with  centralized  and  conven¬ 
tional  1’ ranee.  Hut  just  when  France  was  in  the  agonies  of  her 
jiolitical  struggles,  and  when  the  horrors  which  surrounded  her 
Jiad  deadened  the  In  arts  ol  Ik.t  jieoplc,  the  impulse  which  had  been 
commenced  in  (lerrnany,  by  the  power  of  such  men  as  Lessing  and 
Klopstoek,  was  reaching  its  most  wonderful  height.  Xo  longer 
was  the  artihcialexeitement  of  Kotzebue  to  be  accepted  as  genuine, 
or  ..C  l  ( yas  diiecting  against  him  the  thunders  of  his  cannonrv. 

.  can  1  aid  Hiehter  was  collecting  his  suggestive  ideas,  and  mouldin’g 
tliem  into  the  lonn  ot  a  theoretical  system  of  LFsthetics.’  Nor 
^^as  t  It  ait  of  music  at  a  standstill.  (Jliiek  was  iiouring  out  his 
trniial  composition,  the  ‘  Ijiliipicnia,’ andtlie  vear  1801  was  iiiautfu- 
rated  l>v  the  perfonnaiice  of  Haydn’s  ‘  Creation  ’  at  Weimar.  " 
.\nnd>t  nitliiences  such  as  tliese  was  Uhland  destined  to  be 
eiluca  ed  l>ut  his  entrance  into  public  life  dates  from  a  later 
period,  «hen  svmpathy  with  the  ‘  Homanticists’  of  modern  France, 
and  an  ovcrtthelmm^-  horror  of  that  cold  and  coventional  system 

^J  nr  cb'n"'''’''  "i  "»ti'e  land.  Theodore  .Hiindt, 

I'n  ti  ‘t  were  among  the  leading  repre- 

'  Vonn.-  r  "i  '1  themselves  by  the  name  of 

uin^  Germany,  and  the  lutlucnces  of  this  party  may  be  plainly 
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seen  upon  the  writings  of  Ludwi"  lliland.  Like  others,  he 
endeavoured  to  revive  tlie  spirit  of  tiie  middle  ajres,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ballads  ap])eared  to  him  to  be  an  important  means  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose. 

I  hland  was  not  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  reliective  grandeur  of  our  Lnglish  Wordswortli,  or  the 
mystical  depth  of  thinkers  like  Tennyson.  He  could  not  rise  to 
ideal  heights,  and  endeavour  to  solve  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
liuman  nature  like  his  predecessor  (liitlu*.  Nor  could  he  ])aint 
the  courageous  energy  of  heroic  passion,  or  endow  the  world  of 
tragedy  with  his  creative  ])ower,  like  the  earnest  and  persevering 
Schiller.  Hut  he  excelled  in  his  own  ])eculiar  ])rovincc  of  art,  and 
as  a  lyric  })oet  few  could  surpass  liim.  He  has  not  the  art  of 
writing  works  ^  de  longue  haleinc/  and  his  more  elaborate  pieces 
(such  as  ‘  Fortunatus  and  liis  Sons/  with  the  play  of  ‘Ludwig  der 
llaier^),  arc  deficient  in  interest.  Hut  Uhland  rarely  attempts 
what  he  cannot  ])erform,  and  the  reader  seldom  wislies  him  to  be 
•  otherwise  than  wliat  he  is.  The  sim])lieity  of  his  mind  is  as 
charming  as  the  geniality  of  his  inspiration.  He  will  give  us  ])ic- 
tures  of  the  middle  ages,  and  lyrics  of  the  past;  he  will  sing  us 
high  and  noble  songs  of  liberty,  and  in  all  he  has  a  distinctive 
abhorrence  of  anything  which  is  coarse  or  inelegant,  and  is 
forcibly  attracted  to  what  is  good  and  true.  An  intense  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  is  beautiful  in  natural  sccnerv,  and  a  boundless 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  arc  equally  apparent  in  his  poetry. 
Love  and  friendshi])  are  indis|)ensablc  to  him,  and  he  wishes  all 
around  him  to  participate  in  liis  joys.  His  simj)licity  is  witliout 
weakness,  his  enthusiasm  is  without  extravagance  ;  he  is  almost 
childish  in  liis  luicoiisciousness  of  self,  and  thus  it  is  that  he  ])leascs 
without  an  effort.  He  seldom  touches  upon  the  solemn  subject  of 
religion,  but  when  he  docs  so,  it  is  in  a  tone  of  earnest  reverence, 
and  though  his  mind  leans  to  the  symbolic  and  mysterious,  yet,  in 
his  case,  we  have  no  occasion  to  dread  that  high  and  holy  subjects 
will  be  treated  in  a  spirit  of  flip])ant  or  vaj)id  s|)CCulation. 

A\e  cannot,  however,  do  much  to  enlighten  our  readers  by 
merely  describing  the  manner  of  Uhland  in  terms  of  approval,  or 
unmeaning  panegyric.  We  must  rather  attempt  to  set  the  man 
himself,  with  all  Ids  beauties,  ])eculiarities,  and  failings,  before  those 
who  cannot  have  access  to  his  writings  in  the  original.  And  to  do 
this  we  must  have  recourse  to  tlie  form  of  translation.  The  best 
and  most  striking  of  his  ballads  have  already  become  familiar  to  the 
public  through  the  characteristic  rendering  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  Of  these,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  is  said  to  be  translated  by  anunknown  hand,  although 
it  is  introduced  into  ‘  Hyperion.^  The  concluding  stanza  of  this 
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poem  is  almost  unique  for  the  gracefulness  of  its  sentiment,  and  is 
as  familiar  to  our  ears  as  Gdthe^s  ‘  Kennst  dii  das  Land  ? '  or 
Schiller’s  ‘  Bell.’  AVe  give  it  in  the  original : — 

‘rs'iinm  nur  Fahrmanii,  nimni  die  Miethe, 

J)ich  it'll  Kerne  dreifach  biete  ; 

ZvTeen,  die  niit  wir  iiberfahren, 

AVaren  geistige  2s"iituren.* 

The  differences  between  the  geniuses  of  difierent  languages,  and 
the  difficulties  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  original  writer, 
])rcsent  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  fair  translation  of 
foreign  poetry,  so  that  such  new  settings  of  the  rarest  jewels  are 
judged  by  many  critics  to  be  almost  valueless.  But  when  we 
cannot  have  n  eourse  to  the  best  wares  in  the  market,  we  must  be 
content  with  inferior  merchandise,  just  as  those  who  ean  never  gaze 
on  the  master])ieees  of  Uaphael,  or  of  Guido,  must  be  willing  to 
obtain  some  hint  of  their  perfection  through  the  feeble  rendering 
of  the  copyist. 

AVe  will  give  a  few  examjilcs  to  illustrate  the  appreciation  of 
landscape  scenery  which  we  have  imputed  to  Uhland.  One  of  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  modern  poetry  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
its  descriptive  jiower  and  its  careful  word-painting.  It  is  not  to 
the  ancients,  or  to  the  ])oets  of  the  Kenaissance,  to  whom  we  are 
to  look  for  graphic  delineation  of  inanimate  creation,  and  for 
genuine  love  of  llowers  and  trees.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  modern 
growth,  and  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  poems  of  Uhland. 

‘TUE  CAPTIVE  TO  THE  LAEK. 

*  Thy  quivering  sonK. 

Sweet  lark,  floats  alonK, 

As  thou  risest  on  win^s  o’er  the  meadow, 

(From  its  tetters  set  tree) 

Al}'  heart  siii^s  with  thee. 

And  flutters  to  sunshine  from  shadow. 

*  Thy  soft  notes  are  over, 

And  dipping  in  clover, 

Thou  droopest,  and  ceascst  thy  trilling. 

ATy  pulses  beat  fast 
A<o  longer— at  last 

Grief  returneth,  iny  weary  heart  filling.’ 

‘  TO  MY  NATIVE  VALLEY. 

‘  Smiling,  calm,  secpiestered  valley, 

All  thy  secrets  best  I  know, 

Jlreezes  all  my  powers  rally 
A\  here  thy  rippling  waters  flow. 

Once  J  sported  in  thy  sunshine. 

In  my  childhood's  happy  hours, 

’1  wining  garlands  from  thy  woodbine, 

Alid  thy  firmament  of  llowers. 
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‘  Here  I  find  my  lonj];-loat  daisies, 

And  I  live  my  love  apjain. 

While  I  sit  and  ainj;  lier  praises, 

Glad,  ignoring  all  my  pain. 

So  ’tis  oft  the  sights  around  us 
Fill  the  coldest  hearts  with  joy  : 

Nature’s  mother-hand  liath  found  us, 

Free  from  all  the  world’s  alloy. 

‘  When  earth’s  burdens  ])res8  my  spirit. 

Then  I’ll  seek  thy  kindly  shade ; 

Let  me  still  some  joy  inherit, 

Where  my  childish  footsteps  strayed. 

When  my  heart  is  worn  and  dreary. 

Take  me  to  thy  loving  breast. 

Fold  me  in  thine  arms,  and  weary, 

Let  me  sink  in  peaceful  rest.’ 

‘the  WANDEIIEK. 

‘  I  wander  in  the  gloomy  land, 

I  roam  amid  the  starless  night. 

The  cold  wind  whistles  round  the  strand. 

The  crescent  moon  withdraws  her  light. 

Oft  have  I  turned  my  steps  this  way. 

When  cooling  zephvra  fanned  my  brows. 

And  sunbeams,  in  their  jocund  plaj'. 

Illumined  all  the  leafy  boughs. 

‘  I  wander  ’mid  the  shadowy  trees  ; 

The  leaves  lie  scattered  on  tlie  ground. 

The  branches  murmur  in  the  breeze. 

And  death  and  gloom  are  all  around. 

Yet  oftentimes  my  love  and  I, 

We  roamed  amid  the  roses  here. 

When  stars  were  shining  in  the  sky. 

And  birds  had  ceased  their  warbling  clear. 

‘  Alas  !  the  sunbeams  fade  away, 

And  now  the  rosea  cease  to  bloom  ; 

For  gone  is  all  the  light  of  day, 

Since  they  have  borne  her  to  the  tomb  ! 

I  roam  amid  the  gloomy  land, 

I  wrap  my  cloak  about  my  head. 

The  storm-winds  howl  around  the  strand, 

For  life  is  gone,  and  hope  is  dead.’ 

There  is  no  want  of  humanity  about  the  poems  of  Uhland.  We 
wander  through  woods  and  fields,  we  elimb  up  snowy  hill-tops,  we 
wade  knee-deep  among  luxuriant  flowers,  we  listen  to  the  clear 
streams  babbling  over  the  smooth  stones,  we  sit  beneath  the  jagged¬ 
leaved  vines,  wc  see  the  sun  set  in  a  glow  of  magnificence,  and  th 
stars  one  by  one  taking  their  places  like  silent  sentinels  in  the 
dusky  sky,  and  yet  man  is  never  forgotten.  There  is  no  dreary 
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wilderness,  such  as  would  have  pleased  the  sulky  spirit  of  Byron. 
It  is  a  toucli  of  human  nature  which  is  needed  to  ‘  make  the  whole 
world  akin,'  for,  as  Mrs.  Browning  tells  us — 

‘  A  star's  a  cold  thing:  to  a  human  heart, 

And  love  is  better  than  their  radiance.’ 

Of  such  love  cur  ]ioet  delights  to  treat,  rather  perhaps  in  the 
old  pictorial  and  sentiiiiental  style,  but  a  style  which  is  genuine  in 
its  unsuspecting  simplicity.  i'hackcray,  in  his  ^Bsmond,'  in¬ 
dulges  in  some  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  ^  tender  longing '  and  ^  goldcii 
time  of  first  love,'  spoken  of  in  Schiller's  ^  Bell.'  According  to 
him,  the  first  passions  of  men  and  women  are  generally  abortive, 
and  as  we  grow  older  in  worldly  wisdom,  we  live  to  smile  at  the 
contemptible  enthusiasm  of  ourselves  in  youth.  No  pei  sons,  says 
Thackeray,  are  so  hy])oeritieal  as  the  young,  or  so  affected  and 
untrue  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other.  But  these  simple  and 
somewhat  sentimental  (lermans  did  not  think  so,  nor  did  they  see 
why  ])ractical  knowledge  of  mankind  should  necessarily  engender 
sus})icion  or  hate,  or  why  familiarity  should  breed  indifference  and 
aversion.  They  sang  unsuspectingly  in  their  simple  faith ;  nor 
need  their  verses  always  raise  our  laughter. 

‘  THE  GAELAND. 

‘!Mid  the  licrb  besprinkled  meadows. 

Wont  H  maiden,  plucking  llowers  ; 

Came  a  beauteous  ISpirit  wandering, 

Krom  the  forest’s  leafy  bowers. 

‘  ISniiling  to  the  child,  she  hastened, 

Twin’d  a  garland  in  her  hair  ; 

Said.  “  ’Tis  barren,  but  the  blossoms 
Soon  will  open  :  keep  it  there!” 

‘  When  the  moon  W’as  shining  clearly, 

Weeping  w  ith  a  new*  delight. 

Forth  the  maiden  wandered  dreaming. 

And  the  buds  appeared  that  night. 

‘  But  the  soft  and  opening  flowerets 
IVeped  amid  the  petals  gay, 

First  w  hen  her  betrothed  had  led  her. 

Blushing  on  her  wedding  day. 

‘  M  hen  the  tender  babe  was  sleeping, 

Uocked  upon  its  mother’s  breast ; 

Twining  crept  the  soft  green  tendrils — 

With  gold  fruit  her  brow  was  pressed. 

M  hen  the  grave  had  stretch’d  its  shadow. 

And  her  joy  had  pass’d  away. 

Then  the  withered  petals  floating. 

Bung  amid  her  tresses  grey. 
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T/<€  lievival  of  Ballad  Povlrif, 

*  Soon  she  lay,  all  cold  and  lifeless, 

AVith  that  wreath  that  bloom’d  no  more, 

Strange  !  there  came  a  radiant  lustre. 

And  the  stem  new  blossoms  bore  !’ 

‘the  INNKEKPEu’s  DAUGIITEU. 

‘  Three  students  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine, 

And  merrily  called  at  an  inn  for  wine. 

“  Kind  llostess,  we  see  you  have  wine,  but  where 
Have  you  hidden  the  maid  with  her  ‘golden  hair  ?” 

“  My  viands  arc  fresh,  and  my  wine  is  clear. 

My  daujifhter  is  lyin^^  on  her  death  bier.” 

Awestruck,  they  entered  the  chamber  of  jjloom. 

Where  the  corpse  was  deck’d  in  its  shroud  for  the  tomb. 

The  first  drew  the  face-cloth — uncovered  the  face, 

As  if  sculptured  she  lay  in  her  maidenly  «;raee. 

“  Ah,  couldst  thou  but  live,  I  would  make  thee  my  wife, 

And  leave  my  rank’s  i)ride  for  the  joy  of  my  life!” 

But  gently  the  second  recovered  the  dead, 

And  sighed  as  he  left  her  with  sorrowful  tread. 

“  Alas,  I  have  loved  thee  for  many  a  year. 

And  never  can  whisper  the  news  in  thine  ear!” 

The  third,  stooi)ing  lowly,  uplifted  the  cloth. 

And  pressed  on  her  lips  the  last  sign  of  his  troth. 

“  Thou  wert  ever  my  love,  and  thou  art  my  own  still. 

For  death  not  the  soul,  but  the  body  can  kill !”  * 

The  revival  of  ballad  poetry  had  coiiiinenced  in  Germany  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  period  at  which  Uhland  wrote.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  ballads  of  Burger  and  of  Schiller.  The 
former  were  remarkable  for  their  vivid  word-|)ainting,  and  the  latter 
for  their  artistic  finish.  In  an  age  when  the  dominance  of  the 
subjective  element  becomes  almost  wearisome  in  a  style  of  poetry 
which  treats  of  thought  and  subtle  sentiment,  rather  than  of  high 
and  noble  deeds,  an  occasional  variation  like  the  ballad  is  felt  to  be  a 
healthy  relief.  In  ballads,  events  should  be  memoralized  without 
that  careful  analysing  of  motive  and  feeling  which  often  degenerates 
into  heaviness.  The  style  should  be  popular,  but  not  vulgar  or 
plebeian.  If  the  subject  of  Move  ^  be  introduced  it  should  be  skil¬ 
fully  kept  in  the  background ;  for  every  ballad  should  be  a  picture 
to  the  imagination,  in  which  the  subjective  element  should  be 
excluded,  and  the  individuality  of  the  writer  kept  out  of  view. 
Thus  the  lyric,  though  of  a  smaller  compass  than  the  epic  poem, 
may  be  complete  (selbstiindig)  in  itself — and  much  will  depend 
on  the  manner  of  its  treatment.  In  this  suggestive  manner  Uhland 
undoubtedly  excelled.  The  richness  of  his  metres,  and  the 
harmonious  flow  of  his  language,  heightened  the  interest  of  his 
simple  and  unaffected  style. 

The  poems  translated  by  Longfellow  (the  ^  Black  Knight,^  the 
'  Castle  by  the  Sea,^  and  the  ^  Luck  of  Edenhall,^)  are  perhaps 
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the  most  striking  of  these  ballads,  but  others  of  minor  interest 
still  remain. 

These  may  be  generally  divided  into  two  elasses — first,  the  class 
of  fables  or  chivalric  talcs,  in  which  the  poem  is  in  itself  a  picture, 
and  the  skill  of  the  poet  is  shown  in  keeping  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  clear,  and  in  maintaining  the  interest  to  the  end;  and 
secondly,  the  more  important  class,  in  which  the  external  form  of 
poetry  is  made  subservient  to  some  deej)  emotion  or  religious  feel- 
iinr,  which  is  often  conveyed  with  a  measure  of  mystical  obscurity. 
As  an  instance  of  the  former  style,  we  cite  the  following  ballads,  in 
which  the  main  interest  is  involved  in  the  recital  of  the  story. 
The  first  (entitled  ^  The  Gallant  Comrade,^)  has  already  been 
rendered  into  familiar  doggerel  as  one  of  the  melodies  which  excited 
so  great  a  sensation  when  sung  by  the  ‘  Cologne  Choral  Union.^ 
The  second  (which  may  be  called  the  ^  Serenade,^  or  the  ^  Mid- 
niirht  Visitor,^)  is  a  fair  examj)le  of  one  of  those  slight  sketches,  or 
mere  outlines  of  a  talc,  which  the  reader  may  fill  up  by  the  aid'  of 
his  own  imagination,  and  to  which  Uhland  was  j)artial. 

‘  THE  GALLANT  COMRADE. 

‘  1  liad  a  gallant  comrade, 

A  better  conlJ  not  be ; 

The  drums  beat  loud  to  battle, 

We  heard  the  cannons  rattle. 

And  he  kept  step  with  me. 

‘  A  ball  came  whizzing  by  us, 

*•  Is  it  for  me  or  thee?” 

It  pierced  his  heart — he  staggered, 

And  ftdl  down  pale  and  haggard, 

As  if  a  part  of  me. 

‘  And  w  hile  I  held  my  gun. 

He  stretched  his  trembling  hand — 

**  Thy  hand  I  cannot  take. 

But  yet  do  not  forsake 
Me  in  the  better  land  !  ”  * 

‘  THE  MIDNIGHT  VISITOR. 

*  In  the  cold  night,  still  and  moonless, 

’Neath  the  balcony  he  came; 

Sang  with  more  than  mortal  sweetness 
I^erenades  which  bore  my  name. 

‘  Then  with  unknown  foes  contended, 

^Striking  boldly  with  his  spear. 

Till  the  fiery  sparks  flew  upwards. 

And  the  echoes  sounded  drear. 

‘  Thus  he  did  his  devoir  noblj’, 

As  to  high-born  dames  is  due, 

Till  my  heart  with  love  was  glowing, 
b  or  the  stranger  tried  and  true. 
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'Faith fa  I  Walter.' 

‘  Slmdd’rin^,  I  looked  out  at  morning. 

For  the  knight  of  higli  degree ; 

aught  waa  left  for  me  to  gaze  on, 

But  ilia  life-blood  shed  for  me  !  ’ 

These  little  ballads  arc  sutticieiitly  unambitious,  but  they  serve 
to  show  how  l-lilaud  embodied  the  national  taste  of  the  comiuonalty 
of  (iermany,  ])eoj)liug  every  ruined  tower  or  massive  castle  witli 
shadows  of  the  past,  and  seeking  everywhere  for  old  tales  and 
legends.  He  lives  in  the  middle  ages,  which  are  not  ‘  dark  ^  to 
him,  but  replete  with  life  and  interest,  and  ‘  bright  with  the  halo 
of  romance.^  lienee,  his  poems  resemble  those  of  the  ancient 
troubadours,  in  treating  of  themes  of  love  and  martial  interest. 
His  heroes  arc  the  sturdy  old  Northmen  of  the  past.  They  arc 
personitications  of  solid,  unbending  duty,  without  unnecessary  pomp 
and  parade.  Other  enthusiasts  would  have  agreed  with  Uhland  in 
this  sentimental  admiration  for  the  chivalry  of  the  past.  Disraeli 
would  have  sighed  with  him  for  the  age  of  stately  manners  long 
since  gone  by  ;  and  Elia  would  have  joined  him  in  mourning  at  the 
decay  of  that  gallant  sentiment,  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  been 
once  as  indigenous  among  peasants  as  among  nobles.  IBit  wc  can¬ 
not  join  in  the  cry,  or  long  for  the  return  of  a  period  when  the 
virtues  of  the  hero  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  brutality 
and  barbarism  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  The  bards  of  the 
])ast  sang  of  the  glories  of  the  individual,  and  celebrated  the  god¬ 
like  Achilles,  brooding  alone  over  his  victories  and  conquests ;  but 
our  Christian  ])oetry  a})peals  to  the  heart  of  the  masses,  and  not  to 
the  single,  isolated  man. 

Of  the  second  class  of  Uhland’s  ballads — those  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  some  high  moral  lesson,  or  some  deep  senti- 
jjicnt — wc  instance  the  following  : — 

‘  FAITHFUL  WALTER. 

*  Knii^ht  Walter  rode  upon  liis  steed 
To  mass  and  daily  jwayer; 

A  woman  knelt  beside  the  way, 

Unbound  her  llowiiif^  hair. 

“  Oh  wait  I  oh  wait !  Canat  thou  not  hear 
That  voice  which  once  thou  deemst  so  clear, 

Aud  callst  ‘  sweet  melody  r  ’  " 

‘  “  AVhom  do  I  sec?  The  perjured  maid 
That  once  I  deemed  my  own? 

Where  hast  thou  left  thy  silken  robes, 

Tiiy  i^old — each  precious  stone?” 

“  Oh,  when  1  left  thy  faithful  love 
T  lost  my  Eden,  and  above 
N  o  Baradise  had  1  I  ” 
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the  most  striking  of  these  ballads,  but  others  of  minor  interest 
still  remain. 

These  may  be  generally  divided  into  two  classes — first,  the  class 
of  fables  or  chivalric  tales,  in  which  the  poem  is  in  itself  a  picture, 
and  the  skill  of  the  poet  is  shown  in  keeping  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  clear,  and  in  maintaining  the  interest  to  the  end;  and 
secondly,  the  more  important  class,  in  which  the  external  form  of 
j)oetrv  is  made  subservient  to  some  deep  emotion  or  religious  fcel- 
inc:,  which  is  often  conveyed  with  a  measure  of  mystical  obscurity. 
As  an  instance  of  the  former  style,  we  cite  the  following  ballads,  in 
which  the  main  interest  is  involved  in  the  recital  of  the  story. 
The  first  (entitled  ^  The  Gallant  Comrade,^)  has  already  been 
rendered  into  familiar  doggerel  as  one  of  the  melodies  which  excited 
so  great  a  sensation  when  sung  by  the  ^  Cologne  Choral  Union.’ 
The  second  (which  may  be  called  the  ^  Serenade,’  or  the  ^  Mid¬ 
night  Visitor,’)  is  a  fair  exam})le  of  one  of  those  slight  sketches,  or 
mere  outlines  of  a  talc,  which  the  reader  may  fill  up  by  the  aid’  of 
his  own  imagination,  and  to  which  U bland  was  partial. 

*  THE  GALLANT  COMRADE. 

‘  1  had  a  gallant  comrade, 

A  better  could  not  be ; 

The  drums  beat  loud  to  battle. 

We  heard  the  cannons  rattle. 

And  he  kept  step  with  me. 

‘  A  ball  came  whizzing  by  us, 

**  Is  it  for  me  or  thee?” 

It  pierced  his  heart — he  staggered, 

And  fell  down  ])ale  and  haggard, 

As  if  a  part  of  me. 

‘  And  w  hile  1  held  my  gun, 
lie  stretched  his  trembling  hand — 

Thy  liand  I  cannot  take, 

But  yet  do  not  forsake 
Me  in  the  better  land  !  * 

‘the  midnight  visitor. 

‘  In  the  cold  night,  still  and  moonless, 

’^seath  the  balcony  he  came ; 

Sang  with  more  than  mortal  sweetness 
Serenades  which  bore  my  name. 

‘  Then  w  ith  unknow  n  foes  contended, 

Striking  boldly  with  his  spear. 

Till  the  fiery  sparks  flew  upwards. 

And  the  echoes  sounded  drear. 

‘  Thus  he  did  his  devoir  nobly, 

As  to  high-born  dames  is  due, 

Till  my  heart  with  love  was  glowing, 

For  the  stranger  tried  and  true. 
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'Faithful  Walter.' 

‘  Shudd’rinpj,  I  looked  out  at  morning, 

Kor  the  knight  of  higli  degree ; 

aught  waa  left  for  me  to  gaze  on, 

But  his  life-blood  shed  for  me  !  ’ 

Tlicsc  little  ballads  arc  sutHcieiitly  unambitious,  but  they  serve 
to  show  how  I  hlaiid  embodied  the  national  taste  of  the  commonalty 
of  Germany,  peopling  every  ruined  tower  or  massive  castle  with 
shadows  of  the  jiast,  and  seeking  everywhere  for  old  tales  and 
legends.  He  lives  in  the  middle  ages,  which  are  not  ^  dark  ^  to 
him,  but  replete  with  life  and  interest,  and  ^  bright  with  the  halo 
of  romance.'  Hence,  his  poems  resemble  those  of  the  ancient 
troubadours,  in  treating  of  themes  of  love  and  martial  interest. 
His  heroes  arc  the  sturdy  old  Northmen  of  the  past.  They  arc 
personifications  of  solid,  unbending  duty,  w  ithout  unnecessary  pomp 
and  parade.  Other  enthusiasts  would  have  agreed  with  Uhland  in 
this  sentimental  admiration  for  the  chivalry  of  the  past.  Disraeli 
w^ould  have  sighed  w’ith  him  for  the  age  of  stately  manners  long 
since  gone  by;  and  Elia  would  have  joined  him  in  mourning  at  the 
decay  of  that  gallant  sentiment,  whieli  is  supposed  to  have  been 
once  as  indigenous  among  peasants  as  among  nobles.  Ikit  we  can¬ 
not  join  in  tlie  cry,  or  long  for  the  return  of  a  period  wdicn  the 
virtues  of  the  hero  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  brutality 
and  barbarism  of  those  wdio  surrounded  him.  The  bards  of  the 
past  sang  of  the  glories  of  the  individual,  and  celebrated  the  god¬ 
like  Achilles,  brooding  alone  over  his  victories  and  con(picsts ;  but 
our  Christian  ])oetry  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  masses,  and  not  to 
the  single,  isolated  man. 

Of  the  second  class  of  Uhland's  ballads — those  wdiich  are  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  some  high  moral  lesson,  or  some  deep  senti- 
iiicnt — w'c  instance  the  following  : — 

‘  FAITHFUL  W’ALTER. 

*  Knij^ht  Walter  rode  upon  liis  steed 
To  mass  and  daily  ])rayer; 

A  woman  knelt  beside  the  way, 

Unbound  her  flowing  hair. 

“  Oil  wait  I  oh  wait  !  Canat  thou  not  hear 
That  voice  wliicli  once  tliou  deemst  so  clear, 

And  callst  ‘  sw’cet  melody  ?  ’  ” 

‘  “  AVhom  do  I  sec?  The  perjured  maid 
That  once  I  deemed  my  own? 

Where  hast  thou  left  thy  silken  robes, 

Tiiy  gold — each  precious  stone?” 

“  Oh,  when  1  left  ihy  faithful  love 
T  lost  my  Eden,  and  above 
No  Paradise  had  1  I  ” 
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‘  Gravely  lie  stooped  and  raised  her  up, 

AViili  pity  there  to  ride ; 

Her  slight  white  arras  were  both  outstretched, 
And  then  she  sadly  sighed, 

“  Dost  thou  not  hear  iiiy  beating  heart. 

In  all  ray  grief  thou  hast  no  part — 

Hast  not  a  word  of  cheer?  ” 

‘  They  reached  the  castle,  but  the  sounds 
Of  mcrriinent  had  lied  ; 

She  loosed  his  lielraet — lo  !  the  face 
Was  fix’d,  as  of  the  dead  I — 

“  Thy  cheeks  are  pale — thine  eyes  are  dim ; 

Thy  brow  is  ploughed  with  furrows  grim  ; 

13ut  thou  wast  ne’er  so  dear!  ” 

‘  She  stooped  and  loosed  his  armour  bright ; — 

“  'NVhat  bodes  this  gloom?  Alack  ! 

Thou  mournst  for  some  beloved  friend : 

Tut  oir  this  tlisnial  black!  ” 

“  I  mourn,  and  hopeless  is  my  grief ; 

Nor  life  nor  death  can  bring  relief. 

Nought  my  true  love  restore  !  ” 

*  She  sank  down  at  his  feet — low  down  ; 

And  bitterly  she  wept. 

“  Ah,  pity  !  1  have  suffered  too. 

And  watched  w  hile  others  slept ! 

Oh,  take  me  back  and  let  me  rest 
But  once  upOii  tliy  loving  breast, 

And  all  be  as  before !  ” 

‘  “  Stand  up,  staTid  up,  unhappy  child  ; 

I  cannot  raise  thee  now  ; 

Mj-  arms  are  w  eak,  ray  heart  is  cold. 

And  it  is  dead  I  trow’. 

Thy  soul  must  ever  bo  forlorn. 

Or  like  ray  own  with  sorrow  torn  ; 

For  love  is  gone,  for  love  is  gone, 

And  can  return  no  more !  ”  ’ 

‘  THE  SUNKEN  CROWN. 

‘Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill 
There  stands  a  peasant’s  cot. 

Streams,  woods,  and  vales  are  stretching  round— 
It  is  a  pleasant  spot. 

At  eventide  the  peasant  sits 
Beside  the  llowery  meads, 

And  as  he  whets  his  sickle  sharp. 

He  prays,  or  tells  his  beads. 

‘  And  far  beneath  the  grassy  bank, 

There  lies  a  sunken  well. 

And  in  the  w  ell  with  weeds  o’ergrown 
A  golden  coronal. 


‘  Tltc  Lost  CIncrciL 
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Sanpliirea  and  pearls  entombed  in  mud, 
ror  years  unsought  hare  lain  ; 

Tlie  rubies  flitter,  but  the  crown 
Will  ^raco  no  brow  a^ain !  * 

‘the  lost  ciirucn. 

‘  The  wood  is  filled  with  ghostly  sighs, 

Tollings  of  bells  borne  on  the  breeze, 

And  sobbings,  weird  and  strange,  that  rise 
(One  knows  not  whence),  and  stir  the  trees. 

A  glorious  church  they  say  was  lost. 

And  still  its  bells  will  faintly  chime, 

As  though  the  pilgrim’s  step  yet  crossed 
The  ])ath  with  weeds  o’ergrown  in  time. 

‘  ’Twas  once  I  trod  the  lonesome  way. 

And  though  no  mortal  else  was  near. 

Amid  the  brambles  far  away 
That  magic  tolling  I  could  hear. 

Little  I  cared  what  risk  might  be. 

For  at  each  sound  my  heart  beat  high. 

And  bent  that  riddle  solved  to  see, 

I  hoped  and  feared  I  knew  not  why. 

‘  Transported  with  tlf  unearthly  sound. 

All  my  brain  swam,  my  pulses  beat— 

(I  must  have  passed  that  rugged  ground 
With  other  than  my  mortal  feet). 

Tt  seems  as  if  in  trance  I  spent 
Some  hundred  years  of  human  time  ; 

1  saw  such  sights  as  are  iinkent 
lly  natives  of  this  grosser  clime. 

‘  The  heavens  were  azure,  ricli  and  clear, 

And  never  shone  the  sun  more  bright. 

A  spell-built  minster  pile  stood  near, 
loathed  in  a  flood  of  magic  light. 

Two  fleecy  clouds  on  either  side. 

Like  winged  cherubs  raised  it  high. 

The  steeple’s  height  seemed  to  divide. 

And  permeate  the  holiest  sky. 

‘  The  bells  like  angel-tones  were  rung, 

Vibrating  from  each  stately  wall 
(And  not  by  mortal  hands  were  hung 
Those  wires  whose  sounds  could  so  appal). 

Lilt  nil  at  once  my  throbbing  heart 
Was  by  some  master-impulse  stilled. 

And  in  the  aisles  1  trod  apart. 

With  trembling  joy  my  soul  was  thrilled. 

*  In  human  speech  I  could  not  tell 
All  that  1  saw  in  tliat  bleat  shrine. 

Tlie  chastened  twilight  suited  well, 

AVith  sculptured  forms  of  maids  divine 

—VOL.  IV.  K 
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(The  martyred  saints  of  God),  and  soon 
There  shone  a  Hush  of  j^lowinp;  lij;ht 
That  hroujjht  a  freslier  life,  like  noon, 
And  brighter  worlds  appeared  to  sight. 

*  Then  at  the  altar  steps  I  knelt, 

My  spirit  tilled  with  awe  and  love ; 

A  new  and  wondrous  bliss  1  felt, 

'While  heaven’s  glories  shone  above. 
And  as  I  raised  niy  eyes  more  high, 

The  arched  dome  w  as  rent  in  twain, 

And  untold  visions  passed  me  by — 

;No  veils  could  interpose  again. 

‘  But  all  the  glorious  sounds  and  sights, 
The  trumpet’s  peal,  the  organ’s  swell ; 
All  that  transports,  all  that  delights 
Man’s  soul — weak  words  can  never  tell. 
But  if  ye  long  such  sights  to  see. 

Such  holy  harmonies  to  hear. 

Follow'  the  tangled  path,  where  ye 
May  list  that  chiming  soft  and  clear.’ 


Tlilamrs  adiniratiou  for  the  .spirit  of  the  middle  ages  has  an 
unfortimato  etVeet  upon  Ids  religious  .sentiment.  He  celebrates 
in  pietures(pu‘  ihymes  the  trium])hs  of  monks  and  nun.s.  The 
.same  eenturv  winch  honoured  the  heroes,  knew  also  how'  to 
laud  the  hermits — thos(‘  who  abandoned  all  minor  idols  to 
worship  the  ‘insatiable  Moloch '  of  self — those  who,  not  daring 
to  lift  up  their  I'yes  unto  heaven,  yet  managed  to  look  down  on 
their  fellow'-men. 

The  Old  dis])i‘nsation,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  was  careful  to 
manifest  its  horror  of  mutilated  sacrifices.  It  is  the  whole  man, 
|H‘rfect  in  all  his  social  ndationships,  and  not  .shunning  the  ])er- 
hn'inance  of  duty  in  a  spirit  of  cowardice,  who  makes  the  best 
Ohristian.  Yet  Uhland’s  .sentiment  is  sometimes  ])leasing,  even 
when  it  is  mystical  and  a])parently  unmeaning.  He  .speaks  of 
lu'avenly  love  as  compared  with  the  earthly. 


‘  Thou  art  in  youth  and  age  the  same. 
Thou  canst  our  aching  bosoms  fill. 
An  ever-burning  vestal  llame. 

On  the  heart’s  altar  clear  and  still.’ 


'lo  our  ndnd,  how'ever,  the  following  verses  are  amongst  some  of 
the  weakest  which  he  has  penned  : — 


*  THE  NUN. 

‘  In  the  garden  of  the  cloister 
AN  ent  a  maiden  clothed  in  white, 

AN  ith  the  moonlight  pallid,  glimmering 
On  her  cheek  w  ith  silvery  light : 


*  The  Monk  and  the  Shepherd.* 
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From  the  silken  eyelids  creeping, 

Just  one  tear  appeared  to  sight. 

‘  Death,  I  thank  thee,  that  thj  sickle 
Has  not  spared  my  own  true  love. 

Now  he  is  an  angel  saintly 
In  the  golden  fanes  above. 

Nor  need  memory  now  be  sinful. 

For  the  pure  1  dare  to  love !  ’ 

‘Forth  she  walked  with  tottering  footsteps. 

To  Madonna’s  sculptured  shrine  ; 

There  it  stands  in  mystic  beauty, 

AV'here  the  moord)eHms  faintly  shine, 

AVith  the  mother’s  look  of  meekness 
Fixed  upon  the  child  divine. 

‘  And  she  sinks  there  in  her  gladness, 

Gazing  at  the  quiet  sky  ; 

Till  the  eyelid,  softly  drooping, 

])im8  w’itli  mist  the  loving  eye. 

And  the  dark  veil,  gently  stirring. 

Drapes  her  form  in  life’s  last  sigh.’ 

‘the  monk  and  the  SIlErnEKD. 

‘  AVhy  standst  thou  here  in  grief  apart, 

k>ad  Shepherd,  ansvner  meP 
Mine  is  a  sorrow-stricken  heart. 

And  I  can  feel  for  thee. 

‘  Shepherd,  Canst  ask  mo  why  ?  Dost  thou  behold 
My  own  beloved  vale? 

The  fields  are  barren,  drear,  and  cold. 

The  fairest  blossoms  fail. 

‘  Monk.  And  is  this  all  ?  AVhat  is  thy  grief 
But  a  deceptive  dream  ? 

New  buds  will  soon  adorn  each  leaf, 

And  bask  in  sunlight’s  beam. 

‘  Seest  thou  that  cross,  at  which  I  bow 
My  worn  and  weary  knees? 

’Tis  leafless  in  the  spring  as  now. 

That  martyr  knows  no  ease  !  ’ 

‘  CELKvSTIAL  LOVE. 

‘  In  love’s  delights  ye  lie  engrossed  ; 

The  tempting  fruits  of  earth  allure  ; 

Yet  I,  posses>ing  least,  have  most. 

And  I  excel  in  riches  pure  ! 

‘  Earth’s  pleasures  will  I  all  resign, 

A  willing  martyr — turn  my  eye 
Up  far  above  wtiere  glories  shine. 

And  heaven’s  joys  unfolded  lie.* 

To  tlic  mind  of  Uhland,  as  might  have  heeii  oxjK^cted,  the, 
•poch  of  the  Crusades  was  not  wanting  in  interest ;  and  there  was 
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no  fraternity  like  tliiit  wliich  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  <a 
conuuon  cneiuyi  the  hostility  ot  a  common  foe.  Ihe  page  of 
history,  he  wotdd  have  said,  furnishes  no  other  such  mighty 
brotherhood  as  that  which  arose  for  the  defence  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  against  the  Infidel.  In  the  following  lines  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  framed  a  graceful,  though  fanciful  apology 
for  the  sentiment  which  inspired  this  war. 


‘TO  THE  INVISIBLE. 

‘  Thou  whom  we  seek  upon  our  clouded  way, 

Trying  to  catch  a  gleam  from  Thy  dear  face, 

In  holy  mystery  Thou  didst  not  stay, 

But  cast  the  veil,  that  men  might  view  Thy  grace. 

‘  Oh,  highly  favoured  they  who  once  could  rest 
Their  eyes,  unblinded  by  their  tears,  on  Thee ; 

Oh,  blessed  he  that  laid  upon  Thy  breast; 
llapp}^  the  souls  Tliy  heavenly  voice  set  free  ! 

*  It  was  not  strange  that  pilgrims  hastened  far. 

And  armies  at  Thy  grave  made  holy  war; 

For  who  could  leave  the  land  that  Thy  dear  blood  made  red. 
Or  cease  to  kiss  the  earth  once  hallowed  b)’  Thy  tread  ?  ’ 


Ill  ilclicate  fragments  and  poetic  morceaux  the  writings  of 
Uhland  abound.  It  would  be  possible  to  cull  innumerable 
([notations  from  his  remarks  on  natural  scenery,  and  on  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death,  did  only  our  limits  permit;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  but  a  few. 


‘the  poet’s  fate. 

‘Ah,  Fate!  thy  language  is  too  plain, 

The  real  is  not  my  fortune.  ’Tis  but  dreams 
That  bring  me  fadeless  llovvers.  All  other  gleams 
Dazzle,  but  end  in  lasting  pain; 

\et  every  grief  brings  me  a  song  again.* 

‘  RUINS. 

‘  anderer,  rest  amid  the  ruins,  and  may  thy  dreams  be  sweet, 
Uestore  the  light  of  former  days,  build  fragments  at  thy  feet. 

To  pristine  beauty  back  again — such  task  for  thee  is  meet.* 

'mother  and  child. 

*  2foihc)\  Tor  thy  dear  brother  in  the  sky  the  holy  angels  came. 

Because  he  never  made  me  sigh,  and  never  was  to  blame. 

‘  f  That  I  in  thy  dear  arms  may  stay,  and  not  go  with  a  ghost. 
Teach  me,  my  mother  darling,  pray,  how  I  may  vex  thee  most.’ 

Ihoic  is  a  good -hum  on  rod  playfulness  about  the  last  lines  not 
altogethei  foreign  to  tlie  manner  of  Uhland,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  [iretty  picture  : — 


Rcalhatioii  of  the  Unseen, 
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*  THE  TWO  SISTERS. 

‘  I  saw  two  maidens  on  a  mountain  bank, 

Their  faces  innocent,  their  manners  kind. 

They  ^azed  far  off  upon  the  sunlit  hills  ; 

Their  soft  white  arms  were  sisterly  entwined. 

‘  While  one  was  pointing  to  the  silver  streams. 

The  other  watched  the  golden  sunbeams  play, 

Kesting  her  brow  upon  her  slender  hand. 

To  shield  her  blue  eyes  from  the  scorching  ray. 

*  Happy  were  he,  I  cried,  who  at  their  feet 
Might  make  a  third  in  company  so  sweet ! 

Ibit  no,  on  second  thoughts,  I  turned  and  left : 

To  steal  a  sister’s  heart  would  be  a  theft !  ’ 

It  is  not,  however,  often  that  our  poet  indulges  in  anytliing 
jocose.  He  is  more  at  home  on  solemn  and  mysterious  subjects. 
When  he  enlarges  on  the  splendours  of  natural  scenery,  he  ex- 
[)resses  it  on  one  occasion  that  the  smd  is  so  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  gladness  and  of  peiice,  that  it  takt‘S  refuge  in  a  holy 
silence,  and  would  welcome  death  with  joy.  Truly  he  is  no 
Sadducean,  acconling  to  the  worldly  habit  of  men  in  the  present 
day,  wlio  refer  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ‘rather  than  to  their 
fellowship.*  Uhland  not  only  looks  forward  to  future  re-union, 
but  realizes  the  actual  presence  of  the  unseen.  Let  him  express 
the  sentiment  for  himself. 

‘  Often  when  I,  musing  sadly. 

Think  how  lonely  is  my  way. 

Well-loved  spirits  see  1  gladlj’’. 

Near  me  by  the  light  of  day.’ 

Sadly  ^Irs.  Browning  wrote  of  love  beneath  the  skies  : — 

‘  Tlie  eyes  grow  dim  with  prophecy. 

The  voices  low  and  breathless ; 

“  Till  death  us  part  ”  are  words  to  bo 
Our  best  for  love  the  deathless !  ’ 

But  Uhland  fears  no  such  hopeless  separation.  Quaintly  he 
expresses  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  friends  out  of  sight  in  the 
following  somewhat  ghastly  lines.  The  whole  passage  smells  of 
the  grave-clothes,  and  gives  too  unchristian  a  picture  of  the  dis¬ 
embodied  state.  Truer,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  the  lines  of 
Henry  Vaughan  : — 

‘  They  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light. 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here.‘ 

But  we  must  take  these  of  Uli land’s  for  no  more  than  they 
arc  really  worth.  They  are  a  fair  sample  of  his  power  in  a 
certain  walk  of  art,  and  as  such  wo  may  allow  them  to  conclude 
this  notice. 
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‘SONNET. 

‘  Apart  from  tliee  I  sleep  in  cold  decay, 

I  hear  no  west  winds  stir  the  linden  trees. 

No  merry  larks,  no  flowers  scent  the  breeze, 

For  where  the  grave-worms  writhe  no  sunbeams  stray. 

‘  Eut  when  warm  cheeks  sink  on  the  breast  of  sleep, 

From  death’s  cold  chains  set  free  and  winged  by  dreams, 

C^uick  as  the  lightning’s  ilash  o’er  hills  and  streams 
My  ^ipirit  meets  thee,  o’er  the  restless  deep  ! 

‘  Then  w  here  pale  lilies  and  faint  roses  bloom. 

Impalpable  as  air,  I  pass  all  bars, 

Till  in  the  garden  w  here  we  loved  I  stand, — 

Sweet  blossom!  dost  thou  fear  iny  icy  hand? 

My  damp  breath  wafts  but  love !  Farewell!  The  stars 
Fade  out — the  cock’s  crow  w  arns  me  to  my  tomb !  ’ 

The  followinjx  lines  are  soiiiewdiat  less  heathenish  in  tlieir 

O 

character : — 

‘ON  A  OKAVESTONE. 

‘  Those  hands  thou  seest  on  this  stone, 
liOcked  closely  each  in  each,  portray 
Heart-unions  here  on  earth — love  grown 
Fervent,  but  short,  soon  torn  away 
From  its  far-reaching  roots — doomed  not  to  stay. 

This  symbol  shows  the  awful  hour 
When  struggling  hands  are  wrenched  apart, 

Yet  paints  th’  eternal  hopes  that  dower 
Undying  souls,  when  heart  is  knit  to  heart.* 


IV. 

WILD  WALES.* 

f^l^IlESE  volumes  arc  perhaps  the  most  remarkably  graphic 
i  ever  ])enned  by  a  tourist.  All  readers  will  expect  from  Mr. 
IkuTow’  a  strange  book.  He  is  a  man  of  that  bold,  free 
character  to  wliom  adventures  must  come.  A  certain  apo¬ 
cryphal  haze  sometimes  seems  to  clothe  his  pages,  and  tlie 
forms  that  appear  in  them  have  a  certain  mythological  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  we  are  free  to  admit  that  this  may  be  the  result  of 

*  lid  If  ales:  its  People^  Language,  and  Scenery,  By  George  Borrow, 
AiUhor  of  ‘  The  Bible  in  Spam,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  London  ; 
dohn  Murray. 
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English  Ig}fo ranee  of  Wales. 

iho  tameness  of  the  reader's  mind,  rather  than  tlie  inventiveness 
of  tlie  writer.  Certainly  he  has  ])rodueed  a  charming  hook 
on  Wales  ;  a  most  captivating  hook,  full  of  knowh'dge,  not  only 
of  Welsh  and  of  Welsh  Wales,  hut  of  many  other  things  ; 
full  of  adventures,  and  of  very  ])ossihl(*  adventures,  although 
we  confess  to  having  looked  rather  sus])ieiously  on  the  meeting 
with  Captain  Bosvile.  The  readm*  who  goes  through  these 
volumes  may  make  the  tour  of  Wah‘s  hy  his  own  fireside. 
The  variety  of  cliaracter  and  of  life  is  astonishing,  and  given 
with  most  vivid  ])resentmont  ;  and  the  variety  of  homes  and 
scenes,  tlK‘  life  of  the  villagers,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  conversations  with  men  and  wonuui  hy  cottage  ingh's 
and  hy  road-sides.  How  is  it  that  Wah's  has  ri‘Ct‘ived  so  little 
justice  from  tourists  and  literaturists  ?  How  is  it  that  its  tradi¬ 
tions  and  legends  have  never  lu'cn  thrown  upon  tin*  hroad, 
white  sheet  of  letters,  from  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  poet’s 
mind  ?  We  know  almost  imut*  of  anv  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  we  do  of  Wales.  In  a  gemual  way  pt‘o])le 
have  heard  of  Welsh  hards,  hut  who  (‘V'er  hi'ard  of  any  one 
of  them,  or  of  any  of  their  lines?  Scotland  has  had  its  ])oet 
and  romancist.  Every  nook  and  cormu'  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumherland  are  laid  hare  and  optui  to  (‘very  vulgar  ('ye. 
People  say  they  are  fond  of  finding  some  corn(*r  where  some 
luxuries  of  vision  may  he  purcluused  hy  roughing  it  a  little^ 
and  scenes  and  characters  found  not  too  near  to  the  finesse 
of  cities  and  civilization.  But  few  pc'ople  (‘V(‘r  turn  to  W^ales. 
They  go  to  it,  imk'cd,  along  the  highways  ;  hut  Wales  has  its 
glorious  and  magnificent  hy-ways,  j)aths  where  the  lackadaisical 
dilettantic  tourist  and  sketcher  would  mjt  usually  like  to  travel. 

Tn  1837  Jose})h  I)(jwnes,  in  his  most  ])leasant  hook,  the 
‘  ^lountaiii  Dc'canieron,’  said,  Wal(\s  is,  most  strange  to  say, 
n(\arly  unhroken  ground  in  English  lit(‘rature.  The  ‘Mountain 
Decameron’  ought,  and  espc'cially  with  the  warm  eulogy  of 
Christopher  North,  to  have  mad(‘  that  oidy  true  once  ;  hut  it 
is  true  still.  Wales  is  unhrok('n  ground  :  it  is  another  country, 
it  is  not  a  trouhlcsome  countrv,  and  th(‘refore  excites  no  atten- 

— ^  4-  ' 

tion.  Rude,  simple,  natural,  indep(‘ndent,  the  people  follow 
their  own  course  far  away  from  the  great  events  of  the  world, 
and  out  of  lu'aring  for  the  most  part.  diiere  are  hollows 
among  the  hills  to  which  the  railway  whistle  has  not  penetrah'd ; 
whither  the  pc'nny  postman  does  not  travel  ;  to  whicli  the  news- 
pajK'r  seldom  finds  its  way.  Tla're  are  earned  dan  ruins 
amongst  which  sentimental  idk'rs  have  nev(‘r  visit(*d.  There  are 
weeks  of  castles  and  ahh(‘ys  crumhling  unhc(‘ded  to  the  dust, 
it  has  been  tndy  said  that  the  very  nomenclature  of  Wales 
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involves  poetry  aiul  historiciil  romance,  and  often  deep  tragedy. 
The  names  of  villages  have  a  whisper  of  tahnlous  and  traditional 
times,  and  are  like  the  lialt-ettaced  hieroglyphs  upon  an  old 
Egyptian  tomb.  There  is  the  ^\(Xi‘dog  (Bloody  Well), 

tlie  Paul  of  Gxvayc  (the  Hollow  ot  Woe),  the  Maen  Acu- 
rvynfaii  (the  Stone  of  Lamentation  and  Weeping),  the  Leysau 
Gwavd  Gicyr  (the  Plant  of  the  Blood  of  ^lan).  \  illages  and 
tields  with  names  like  these,  all  point  to  some  buried  tragedy 
long  holding  its  place  in  the  heart  and  terror  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  Mr.  Borrow  h<as,  with  a  most  vivid  interest  in  many 
instiinccs  through  his  pages,  trimmed  his  well-used  and  well- 
burnished  etymologic  lam)>,  exposing  by  its  aid  forgotten  names, 
and  visiting  and  iclentifying  associations  and  scenes. 

The  reader  will  find  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Borrow  rich  in 
the  chronicles  of  forgotten  worthies — forgotten  wortliies,  say 
rather,  who  beyond  their  own  little  mountain  region  were  never 
known.  He  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  poets  whose 
verses  have  never  souiuled  beyond  their  own  small  circle. 
^Ir.  Borrow  does  not  worsliip  by  halves,  and  he  does  worship 
the  noted  and  the  known  Gronwy  Owen,  the  learned,  the. 
eloquent,  and  the  meek  ]K)or  sclioolmaster  and  curate  under 
Douglas  Bishop  of  Salisluiry  for  twenty-three  j)ounds  a  year. 
Poor,  glorious  (Ironwy  Owen,  whose  only  ambition  was  to  bo  a 
Welsh  curate,  and  to  till  the  ])ulj)it  of  Llanfiiir,  compelled 
to  vacate  Ids  ])ost  for  a  young  clergyman  of  independent 
fortune,  a  Mr.  Jolm  Ellis  ;  in  fact,  obliged  to  accept  a  mastership- 
of  a  school  at  New  Brunswick,  in  North  America,  with  an 
income  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  save  himself  from 
starvation.  ‘Trul}’’  in  this  world,’  says  our  writer,  ‘the  full 
shall  be  crammed,  and  those  who  have  little  shall  have  the 
little  which  they  liave  taken  away  from  them.’  It  is  very 
atlecting  to  think  of  him  :  a  poor  peasiint  kul,  emerging  with 
honour  from  his  Oxford  colleg(.‘  course,  the  first  Welsh  poet  of 
his  age,  writing  Ids  noble  and  stirring  w'ords  and  verses  in 
his  motlier-tongue,  but  cast  out  from  labour  in  his  country,, 
w’here  all  his  atfections  were,  irreproachable,  holy,  only  able 
to  renew'  in  his  heart  the  wonls  ot  old  affection  by  communion 
with  the  pen,  and  voyaging  away  to  spend  his  life  on  other 
shores.  \  cry  few’  ot  our  readers,  w'e  w  ill  be  bound  to  say, 
ever  heard  ot  Iwm  Shone  Catti,  the  Rob  Roy  of  Wales;  for  of 
\\  ales  also  it  may  be  Siiid,  as  of  him, — 

*  She  has  a  thief  aa  pood, 

She  has  her  own  Rob  Roy.* 

\\  0  wore  no  strangers  to  the  achievements  of  the  gentleman 
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along  the  very  road  where  our  traveller  became  acquainted  with 
them  :  there  did  we  also  listen  to  the  wild  stories  of  the  great 
Welsh  thief,  who  united  something  of  the  Rob  Roy  with  still 
more  of  the  Rampfield  Moore  Carew\  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  actions  attributed  to  him  are  myths,  told  of  particular  indi¬ 
viduals  of  every  country,  from  the  Indian  Oe(‘an  to  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Borrow  finds  some  told  of  the  Irish  thief  Delany,  and  some 
of  Klim,  the  Russian  robber.  Twin,  or  Tom,  ended  his  days 
indot?d  in  peace,  persuaded  a  lady  of  w^ealth  by  somewhat  forci¬ 
ble  arguments  to  marry  him,  and  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  in  spite  of  a  midtitude  of  tricks  all  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  ingenuity  and  boldness : — 

‘  Once  a  strong  and  resolute  man,  a  farmer,  who  conceived,  and 
very  justly,  that  Tom  had  abstracted  a  bullock  from  his  stall,  came 
to  Tregaron  well  armed,  in  order  to  seize  him.  Riding  up  to  the 
door  of  Tom’s  mother,  he  saw  an  aged  and  miserable-looking  object, 
with  a  beggar’s  staff  and  wallet,  sitting  on  a  stone  bench  beside  the 
door.  “  l)oes  Tom  Shone  Catti  live  here?”  said  the  farmer.  “Q 
yes  :  he  lives  here,”  replied  the  beggar.  “  Is  he  at  home?”  “O  yes, 
he  is  at  home.”  “  Will  you  hold  my  horse  whilst  I  go  in  and  speak 
to  him?”  “O  yes,  I  will  hold  your  horse.”  Thereupon  the  man 
dismounted,  took  a  brace  of  pistols  out  of  his  holsters,  gave  tho 
cripple  his  horse’s  bridle  and  likewise  his  whip,  and  entered  the 
house  boldly.  No  sooner  w’as  he  inside  than  the  beggar,  or  rather 
Tom  Shone  Catti,  for  it  was  he,  jumped  on  the  horse’s  back,  and 
rode  away  to  the  farmer’s  house,  w  hich  was  some  ten  miles  distant, 
altering  his  dress  and  appearance  as  he  rode  along,  having  various 
articles  of  disguise  in  his  wallet.  Arriving  at  the  house,  he  told  the 
farmer’s  wife  that  her  husband  was  in  tho  greatest  trouble,  and 
wanted  fifty  pounds,  which  she  was  to  send  by  him,  and  that  ho 
came  mounted  on  her  husband’s  horse,  and  brought  his  whip,  that 
she  miglit  know  he  was  authorized  to  receive  the  money.  The  wife 
seeing  the  horse  and  the  whip,  delivered  tho  money  to  Tom  without 
hesitation,  who  forthwith  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  sold  the  horse,  and  made  himself  merry  with  the  price, 
and  with  what  he  got  from  tho  farmer’s  wife,  not  returning  to  Wales 
for  several  months.* 

Most  of  the  prophets  whose  names  and  tombs  Mr.  Boitow 
garnishes  and  glorifies  will  be  cpiite  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers :  we  believe  they  are  even  unknowm  to  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen.  But  the  memory  of  them  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Our  w  riter  indeed  goes  off  into  dithyrambics  «and  heroics 
over  their  gi'aves ;  and  we  have  not  so  much  objection  to  these 
ecstasies,  beiiiir  rather  sentimental  shrine  hunters  and  w'or- 
shippers  ourselves  ;  but  we  must  set  down  much  of  Mr.  Borrow's 
splenetic  expletive  to  a  kind  of  snobbery,  from  which  we  sup- 
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|K>s6  none  Ctin  1)C  nlto^otlior  free.  If  lio  looks  cil)oiit  liini  lie  ^^lll 
find  that  ailmiration  for  genius  is  possible  in  the  Englancl  at 
which  he  takes  every  opiiortunity  of  sneering— perhaps  he  miglit 
find  really  as  much  admiration  as  in  Wild  Wales.  Alas!  the 
strifi‘  for  life  is  so  much  more  intense  with  us  ;  and  it  is  not  so 
much  the  decision  for  ])lain  living  and  high  thinking — -it  is  the 
choice*  between  the  all-absorbing  worksliop  and  countinghouse 
and  the  union  or  the  workhouse.  We  think  also  our  writer 
should  have  enlarged  the  gallery  of  his  heroes.  Did  he  ever 
h(‘ar  of  William  Edwards,  farmer  and  bridge-builder — Pontifex, 
first  pontiff  of  Wales?  Unfortunately,  he  was  an  Independent 
preacher— fatal  fact  to  all  eulogy  from  our  gipsy  laureat. 
(JiraMus  and  Taliesin  even  escape  our  author  s  regards  ;  wliile 
for  Vavasour  Powell,  and  Howell  Harris,  and  Charles  ot  Bala, 
and  Walter  Cradock,  we  fear  he  woiddonly  have  a  kind  of  cordial 
contt‘m])t.  Moreover,  does  lie  not  know  that  the  great  Welsh 
preachers  were  a  kind  of  Christian  Welsh  l)ards?  Christmas 
Evans,  for  instance,  was  a  bard  :  he  had  the  grandeur,  passion, 
allegory  of  a  bard  ;  swayed  the  feelings  of  his  audiences  with 
wild  po(*tic  raptures  ;uid  ] pictures  like  a  bard,  but  always  for 
Divine  purposes.  We  notice  these  omissions  in  our  writer: 
they  show  to  us  that  he  did  not  look  deep  enough  ;  did  not  cast 
a  glance  wide  enough  upon  the  moral  scene  around  him  ;  and 
while  it  is  his  pleasure  to  glorify  the  Church  of  England,  as  he 
has  a  pi'rfect  right  to  use  his  genius  to  glorify  the  Church  of  his 
affections,  he  who  knows  Wales  so  well  ought  to  know  that  it 
was  through  manifold  persecutions  that  Nonconformists  saved 
the  people  of  Wales  from  becoming  hogs  and  atheists.  Wales 
has  nothing  to  thank  Church  of  Englandism  for  save  ignorance, 
neglect,  persecution,  and  contempt.  Such  sentences  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  they  are  numerous,  do  not  adorn  the  book,  and  they 
detract  from  our  impressions  of  the  character  of  the  writer  : — 

‘  The  country  looked  poor  and  mean — on  my  right  was  a  field  of 
oats,  on  my  left  a  Methodist  chapel — oats  and  Slethodism !  what 
better  symbols  of  poverty  and  meanness?’ 

Again : — 

“  Seeing  an  ancient-looking  hostelry,  I  made  at  once  for  it.  In  a 
large  and  comfortable  kitchen  I  found  a  middle-aged  woman 
seated  by  a  huge  deal  table,  near  a  blazing  fire,  with  a  couple  of 
large  books  open  before  her.  Sitting  down  on  a  chair  I  told  her  in 
English  to  bring  me  a  pint  of  ale.  She  did  so,  and  again  sat  down 
to  her  books,  which,  on  inquiry,  I  found  to  be  a  Welsh  Bible  and 
1  oncordatice.  M  e  soon  got  into  discourse  about  religion,  but  did 
not  exactly  agn'e,  for  she  was  a  bitter  Methodist,  as  bitter  as  her 
beer,  only  hall  ot  which  I  could  get  dow’n.* 


Thii  b'cclesiastical  Cat. 
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But  we  can  believe  that  bad  ale  would  at  any  time  convict  a 
character  of  every  sin  in  our  author’s  estimation.  Evidently 
from  many  places  the  possession  of  good  ale  is  his  gauge  of  moral 
excellence. 

We  cannot  (piite  make  out  our  author.  Sometimes  he  looks 
like  a  very  bitter  bigot  He  evidently  has  a  cordial  dislike  to 
j^lethodists  :  this  breaks  ciut  whenever  he  finds  an  o]iportunity 
to  indulge  it.  Sometimes  it  becomes  a  funny  kind  of  bigotry,  as 
in  his  queer  story  of  the  ecclesiastical  cat,  a  poor,  wreteheil  crea¬ 
ture,  dreadfully  attenuated,  sorely  atfecteil  with  an  eruptive 
malady,  and  little  more  than  skin  and  bone.  It  had  belonged  to 
some  ]»ri‘vious  vicar  of  the  parish  who  had  left.  His  successor 
had  driven  it  forth  :  no  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge.  Almost  all 
the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  Dissenters,  and 
knowing  the  cat  to  be  a  Church  cat,  would  not  harbour  it. 
‘  Oh,’  exclaims  our  author,  ‘  there  never  was  a  cat  so  persecuted 
as  that  poor  Church  of  England  animal,  and  solely  on  account  of 
the  o])inions  it  was  supposed  to  have  imbibed  in  the  house  of  its 
late  master.  The  Dissenters  were  not  in  the  habit  of  persecuting 
other  cats,  but  this  was  a  Church  of  England  cat,  that  was  enough.’ 
It  led  this  shocking  life  nearly  for  two  years,  hated  by  all,  till 
instinct  led  it  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Borrow,  beneath  wliose  roof  it 
ate  and  drank,  and  soon  began  to  purr.  Jt  had  always  down  in 
the  face  of  our  author’s  landlady,  but  now  looked  in  her  face,  iis 
much  as  to  say,  ‘  I  don’t  fear  you,  for  I  know  that  I  am  now 
safe  and  among  my  own  jiinqile.’  And  in  fact,  it  was  saved. 
Yes,  it  is  (juite  evident  tliat  our  wanderer  has  no  opinion  of  Dis- 
.senters  in  Wales.  Yet  perhaps  there  are  some  circumstances  it 
might  liave  been  well  for  him  to  have  noticed.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  any  great  man  Wales  has  ])roduced  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England.  We  must  tell  liim  that  in  this  he  has 
omitted  some  features  which  might  liave  added  greatly  to  tlie 
interest  of  his  book.  He  is  fond  of  reviving  the  memory  of  the 
bards.  We  must  tell  him  that  many  of  those*  preachers  were 
genuine  bardic  men,  Christmas  Evans  especially.  Why  did  lie 
not  pick  up  some  of  Ids  sermons?  Why  did  he  not  got  described 
to  him  one  of  those  ndghty  gatlierings  wdiere  Christmas  Evans 
kindled  tlie  imaginations  and  affections  of  his  auditors  ?  And 
there  were  many  other  such  men.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Borrow^  sink  into  a  mere  narrow-minded  sectary 
after  all.  Again  w^e  say,  lie  ought  to  liave  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact,  that  but  for  the  Methodism  he  so  bitterly 
despises,  Wales  would  have  been  a  millionfold  darker  than  at  this 
present  It  is  not  Church  of  Englandism  which  has  kept  intel¬ 
ligence  and  piety  alive  there,  but  men  to  whose  tombs  he  pays  no 
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pil<;rima[(e,  indcoil  of  whose  very  existence  he  has  not  informoil 
himself.  ^  Sometimes,  liowever,  he  meets  with  a  scene  which 
almost  constrains  him  to  worship  even  in  a  conventicle,  as  in  the 
followin^^  He  says,  ‘  I  found  myself  by  the  farm-house/ 

‘  An  nged  woman  sat  on  a  stool  by  the  door. 

‘  “  A  tine  evening/’  said  1  in  English. 

‘  “  Dim  Saesneg said  the  aged  woman. 

“‘O,  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  speak  AVelsh,”  said  I;  and 
then  repeated  in  that  language  what  1  had  said  to  her  in  the  other 
tongue. 

‘  “  1  dare  say/*  said  the  aged  woman,  “  to  those  w'ho  can  see.” 

‘  “  (’an  you  not  see  ?” 

*  “  Very  little.  1  am  almost  blind.’* 

‘  “  Van  you  not  see  me  ?” 

‘  “  1  can  see  something  tall  and  dark  before  me ;  that  is  all.** 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  (»f  the  bridge  ?’* 

Pont  y  Glyn  blin — the  bridge  of  the  glen  of  trouble.** 

And  what  is  the  name  of  this  place  ?” 

‘  “  Pen  V  bont — the  head  of  the  bridge.” 

*  ‘‘  What  is  your  own  name  ?*’ 

‘“Catherine  Hughes.” 

‘  “  How  old  are  you  ?” 

*“  Fifteen  after  three  twenties.” 

‘  “  I  have  a  mother  three  after  four  twenties  ;  that  is  eight  years 
older  than  yourself.” 

‘  “  Can  she  see  ?” 

*“  better  than  I — she  can  read  the  smallest  letters.’* 

*“  May  she  long  be  a  comfort  to  you  !” 

‘“Tliank  vou — are  vou  the  mistress  of  the  house?’* 

“‘1  am  the  grandmother.” 

‘  “  Are  the  people  in  the  house  ?” 

‘  “  They  are  not — they  are  at  the  chapel.” 

And  they  left  you  alone  ?” 

‘  “  They  left  me  with  my  God.” 

*  “  Is  the  chapel  far  from  here  ?” 

‘  “  About  a  mile.” 

‘  “  On  the  road  to  Cerrig  y  Drudion  ?** 

*“  On  the  road  to  Cerrig  y  Drudion.” 

‘  1  bade  her  farewell,  and  pushed  on — the  road  was  good,  with 
high  rocky  banks  on  each  side.  After  walking  about  the  distance 
indicated  by  the  old  lady  I  reached  a  building,  which  stood  on  the 
right-hand  side  ot  the  road,  and  which  1  had  no  doubt  was  the 
chapel  Irom  a  halt-groaning,  half-singing  noise  which  proceeded  from 
it.  The  door  being  open  1  entered,  and  stood  just  within  it,  bare¬ 
headed.  A  rather  singular  scene  presented  itself.  Within  a  large 
dimly-lighted  room  a  number  of  people  w^ere  assembled,  partly 
seated  in  rude  pew's,  aud  partly  on  benches.  Beneath  a  kind  of 
altar,  a  few  yards  irom  the  door,  stood  three  men — the  middlemost 
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was  praying  in  Welsh  in  a  singular  kind  of  chant,  with  his  arms 
stretched  out.  I  could  distinguish  tlie  words,  “.lesus  descend 
among  us !  sweet  Jesus  descend  among  us — quickly.”  He  spoke 
very  slowly,  and  towards  the  end  of  every  sentence  dropjicd  his 
voice,  so  that  what  he  said  was  anything  but  distinct.  As  1  stood 
within  the  door  a  man  dressed  in  coarse  garments  came  up  to  me 
from  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  courteously  and  in  excellent 
AV^elsh,  asked  me  to  come  with  him  and  take  a  seat.  With  e(jual 
courtesy  but  far  inferior  Welsh,  1  assured  him  that  I  meant  no 
harm,  but  wished  to  be  permitted  to  remain  near  the  door,  where¬ 
upon  with  a  low  bow  he  left  me.  When  the  man  had  concluded  his 
prayer  the  whole  of  the  congregation  began  singing  a  hymn,  many 
of  the  voices  were  grulf  and  discordant,  two  or  three,  however,  were 
of  great  power,  and  some  of  the  female  ones  of  surprising  sweetness 
— at  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn  another  of  the  three  men  by  the 
altar  began  to  pray,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  his  comrade  had 
done,  and  seemingly  using  much  the  same  words.  AVnien  he  had 
done  there  was  another  hymn,  after  whicli,  seeing  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  about  to  break  up,  I  bowed  my  head  towards  the  interior 
of  the  building,  and  departed. 

‘  Emerging  from  the  hollow  way  I  found  myself  on  a  moor  over 
which  the  road  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  north.  Towards  the  west 
at  an  immense  distance,  rose  a  range  of  stupendous  hills,  which 
I  subsecjuently  learned  were  those  of  Snowdon — about  ten  minutes* 
W'alking  brought  me  to  Cerrig  y  Hrudion,  a  small  village  near  a 
rocky  elevation,  from  which,  no  doubt,  the  place  takes  its  name, 
w  hich  interpreted,  is  the  Hock  of  Heroes.’ 

We  do  not  doubt  onr  author’s  reverence  for  things  sacred  and 
things  true.  We  wish  him  a  larger  vision  and  heart.  He  is  not 
able  to  love  many  things,  and  seems  to  be  able  to  love  nothing 
cut  out  after  another  pattern  to  that  he  has  made  for  himsedf. 

His  account  of  that  excellent  clergyman  K(‘es  Pritchard  is 
good — the  author  of  the  ‘  Welshman’s  Candle,’  and  how  fre- 
([U(‘ntly  the  Welshman’s  candle.  He  w'as  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  wdien  ap])ointed  vicar  of  Llandovery  w'as  so  inveterate  a 
drunkard  that  his  parishioners  said  of  him,  *  Had  as  w'e  may  be, 
we  are  not  half  so  bad  as  the  parson  !  ’  This  w\as  in  the  V(‘ry 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  spent  the  gnsatiu' 
part  of  his  time  in  the  public-house,  and  was  usually  trnndl(‘d 
home  in  a  wdieel-barrow  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  His 
conversion  was  brought  about  in  a  remarkable  manner.  I  b^  Avas 
converted  by  a  large  he-goat.  Strange  are  tlie  means  of  s.al- 
vation — true  illustrations  of  the  foolish  things  that  confound  the 
Avise.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  his  orgies,  the  vicar  called  th(j 
goat  to  him  and  offered  it  some  ale.  The  creature,  far  from  re¬ 
fusing  it,  drank  it  greedily,  soon  became  intoxicated,  and  fell 
doAvn  on  the  floor.  There  it  lay  <iuivering,  to  the  great  delight 
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of  rritclianl.  He  turned  it  into  jest,  but  bis  companions  were 
struck  with  horror.  He  soon  l>ecame  drunk  himself,  and  was 
trundh‘d  home  t4>  the  vicarauce  in  the  usual  manner.  He  was  ill 
the  next  tlay,  but  the  day  followini^  he  went  to  the  piiblic-house 
and  called  for  his  pi})e  and  tankard.  The  goat,  perfectly  recov¬ 
ered,  was  there.  He  held  the  tankard  to  the  goats  mouth, 
'i'he  creature  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room.  ‘  My  Hod,’  said  the  startled  vicar,  ‘  is  this  poor  dumb 
creaturi'  wiser  than  1  ?  .  .  1  too  will  be  a  new  man:  it  is  not 

t(M>  lat(‘  to  amend.  1  will  become  a  new^  man.’  Smashing  his 
j)ip(‘,  he  left  his  tankard  untasted.  He  went  home.  He  became 
an  altered  man  ;  ‘  ditterent,’  says  our  wu’iter,  ‘as  an  angel  of  light 
is  from  a  fiend  of  the  pit.’  For  thirty  yeai'S  he  preached  the 
(Josp(‘l  as  it  had  sehlom  been  ])reached  in  Wales.  He  became 
a  kind  of  apostle.  He  com])os(‘d  a  number  of  poetical  pieces, 
gathorcd  together  after  his  death  under  the  title  of  ‘  Cantyll  y 
(’ymrvw;  or,  the  Candle  of  Welshmen.’  It  is  still  popular, 
having  gone  through  countless  editions.  The  following  is  a 

viu’v  fair  illustration  i>f  the  character  of  the  verses: — 

% 

‘  god’s  better  than  all. 

‘  God’s  better  than  heaven  or  aught  therein, 

Tlian  the  eartli  or  aught  we  there  ean  win, 
better  than  tlie  world  or  its  wealth  to  me — 

God’s  better  than  all  that  is  or  can  be. 

*  Itetter  than  father,  than  mother,  than  nurse, 
better  than  riches,  oft  proving  a  curse, 
better  than  Martlia  or  Mary  even — 

Jletter  by  far  is  the  (iod  of  heaven. 

‘  If  God  for  tliy  portion  thou  hast  ta’en 
There's  Christ  to  su})port  tliee  in  every  pain. 

The  world  to  respect  thee  thou  wilt  gain, 

To  fear  thee  the  liend  and  all  his  train. 

‘  Of  the  best  of  portions  thou  choice  didst  make 
When  thou  the  high  God  to  thyself  didst  take, 

A  portion  which  none  from  thy  grasp  can  rend 
M  hilst  the  sun  and  the  moon  on  their  course  shall  wend. 

‘  M  hen  the  sun  grows  dark  and  the  moon  turns  red, 

M  hen  the  stars  shall  drop  and  millions  dread, 

M  hen  the  earth  shall  vanish  with  its  pomps  in  tire, 

Thy  portion  still  shall  remain  entire. 

*  1  hen  let  not  thy  heart,  though  distressed,  complain  ! 

A  hold  on  thy  portion  tirm  maintain. 

1  hou  didst  choose  the  best  portion,  again  I  say — 

Resign  it  not  till  thy  dying  day.’ 

A  good  man,  an  excellent  minister,  an  apostolic  reformer,  no 
doubt ;  a  kind  of  elsh  William  Grimsluuv ;  but  small  populations 
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are  more  favourahle  to  the  eminence  of  a  man  than  more 
crowiletl  ri'gions  in  more  exacting  times. 

It  (lid  not  lie,  apparently,  within  our  author’s  plan  to  traversi* 
all  the  regions  of  Wales — only  Wild  Wales;  hut  we  could  conduct 
liim  to  little  patches  wild  as  any  he  has  visited,  in  neighhour- 
lioods  he  h;is  ]>asse(l  entirely  by.  He  ought  to  have  visited  that 
famous  (‘iff/!  of  St.  David’s, and  its  little  collection  of  lowly  houses, 
and  its  cathedral  with  its  monuments  of  long-buried  princes,  and 
its  famous  ruined  archiepisco|)al  palace,  where  once  King  John 
kept  wild  merriment.  St.  David’s,  now  a  sudVagan,  numbered  once 
seven  sutiVagans  within  its  metro]>olitan  jiale  :  Worcester,  Here¬ 
ford,  Llaudatf,  Ikingor,  St.  Asaph,  Llanbadarn,  and  Margam. 
Tlu'  mitre  now  dimly  beaming  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  (‘cclesias- 
tical  ladder,  once  shone  with  so  proud  a  lustre  as  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  the  loftiest  ecclt‘siastics.  St.  David’s  numbers  one  saint,  three 
Lord  Treasurers,  one  Ijord  Privy  Seal,  one  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
ont‘  Chancellor  of  Kngland,  and  in  Fiu’ras  one  martyr.  Whiui  we 
have  visit(*d  it,  we  have  been  forcibly  inunessed  by  its  lost 
s])lendours  ;  tlu‘  wail  of  tlie  organ  and  the  notes  of  the  choir 
sounding  amidst  deserted  aisles  and  con gregatiui dess  seats, 
keeping  time  and  tune  to  the  hoarse  biuss  of  th(‘  murmuring 
ocean,  and  the  melancholy  scream  of  the  wild  sea-birds  over  the 
forsaken  pile.  Taking  a  long  spring,  another  place  mci'ts  our 
memory.  Our  author  visited  Cardigan  :  why  did  he  not  step  across 
and  l(H>k  at  the  famed  Kilgerran,  King  Arthur’s  Castle,  the 
Welsh  Tintagel,  although  not  like  Tintagel,  hanging  over  the 
sea.  TIkto  an*  few  villages  in  South  Wales  which  vie  with  this 
in  interest,  })ictures([ue,  anticiuarian,  poetical,  and  legendary. 
This  was  the  spot : — 


‘  Stately  the  feast,  and  high  tlio  cheer, 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer, 

And  canopied  with  golden  nail. 

Amid  Kilgerran’s  castle  hall. 

Illumining  the  vaulted  roof 
A  thousand  torches  flamed  aloof. 

From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam. 
Sparkled  the  red  Metheglin’s  stream. 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung. 

With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung. 

Of  harps  that  with  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  gallery  glittered  bright.’ 


Our  writer  uniformly  forsakes  the  sea;  or  else  what  grandeur 
he  might  have  found,  and  what  legends  too,  in  the  rocky  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire.  How  could  lui  be  in  Wales  searchinir  for  th(* 
legends  of  the  people,  and  not  see  Sir  Gawain’s  chapel,  usually 
called  St.  Govan’s,  among  the  stack  rocks — wondrous  little  cha|;>el, 
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with  its  loll"  descent  to  the  hermitage  of  the  hundred  steps ; 
and  the  casries  of  Manopear  and  Carew;  and  the  magnificent 
points  of  Fishguard  ?  Why  did  he  not  plunge  about  a  little  among 
the  innumeralile  saintly  villages — St.  Athan  s,  and  St.  leilaiss, 
and  St.  Dubric  s,  and  St.  Dogmaels,  and  St.  Ishmaebs  ?  These  were 
not  in  his  way:  no;  he  has  given  to  us  the  tour  of  Wild  Wales. 
Not  inattentive  to  old  legends,  he  is  still  more  desirous  of 
knowing  the  living  people,  and  he  most  frequently  digs  for  his 
legends  among  the  strange  etymologies  of  places.  These  cross 
us  everywhere  before  his  pertinacious  and  incessant  intjuiries. 
He  would  have  enhanced  the  interest  and  value  of  his  volumes 


by  adding  an  index  and  glossary. 

And  so  the  end  is,  that  we  follow  him  with  great  delight  through 
mountain  villages,  which  put  him  in  mind  of  those  through 
which  he  had  strolled  of  old  in  Castile  and  La  ^lancha,  the  same 
silence  and  desolation,  and  built  of  the  same  material,  rude 
stone;  through  old  convents  and  monasteries,  once  places  devo¬ 
ted  to  gorg(‘ous  idolatry,  and  possibly  obscene  lust,  now  quiet; 
old  barns,  in  which  hay  and  straw  were  stowed  away  witli 
broken  tumbrils ;  through  wild  and  beautiful  scenes,  narrow 
glen  and  ravine,  down  which  mountain  torrents  roared  and 
foamed  ;  through  wild  mountain  gorges,  the  dark  hills  strangely 
ablaze  with  furnaces,  like  pandemoniums,  reminding  our  tra¬ 
veller  of  ‘a  Sabbath  in  hell,  and  devils  proceeding  to  afternoon 
worship,’  yet  far  from  the  noise  and  the  traffic  of  towns;  through 
simple,  and  unadorned,  and  spireless  churches,  hallowed  by  the 
pray  ers  of  many  generations,  and  churchyards  in  wdiich  still  rests 
tin'  dust  of  the  veniirable  dead.  Sometimes  he  comes  across  what 
he  calls  ‘a  spectral  Methodist  chapel,’  or  strolls  into  a  house  and 
tinds  a  middle-aged  woman  sitting  in  her  comfortable  kitchen 
over  her  Welsh  Bible  and  concordance — not  an  unpleasant  sight, 
we  should  think — but  they  get  to  discourse  about  religion,  and 
do  not  exactly  agrea*,  for  she  is  a  bitter  Methodist,  as  bitter  as 
her  beer,  only  halt  of  which  he  could  get  down.  Never  ha])- 
pier,  ho  siiys,  than  when  keeping  his  own  company,  he  travels 
and  traverses  lone  and  solitary  roads  and  mountain  l)y-paths,  not 
only  through  the  long  day,  but  far  into  the  night;  sometimes  by 
the  bright,  clear  moonlight  among  the  mountains,  and  sometimes 
through  the  ‘  villain  mist,’  its  large  sheets  rolling  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  bushes  and  trees  seen  indistinctly  like  goblins  and 
elves,  till  — 

‘  In  every  hollow  dingle  stood 
Of  wry-moulhed  elves,  a  wrathful  brood.* 


So  pressing  on  his  way,  drenched  often  to  the  skin,  although  un¬ 
injured  in  body,  sometimes  through  scenes  novel  and  grand, 
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where  the  mountain  looks  sad  with  some  ruin  on  its  brow, 
])utting  our  fancifid  wandorer  in  mind  of  ‘some  old  king  imtor- 
tunati^  and  nielanolioly,  but  a  king  still,  with  the  look  ot  a  king, 
and  the  ancestral  crown  on  Ids  furrowed  forehead/  Sometimes 
he  conies  where  corpse  candles  loiter,  despite  all  nineti'cnth- 
cmitury  ideas,  along  the  road,  ('vmi  as  in  the  ilays  of  Twin  o’r 
Nant,  who,  wlien  he  ke])t  turnpike,  was  constantly  troiiblctl  by 
hearses,  and  mourning  coaches,  and  funeral  processions  on  loot, 
passing  through  his  gate.  Idirough  lonely  ])lac(‘s,  and  alder 
swamps,  where  nothing  is  hoard  but  the  murmuring  of  watiu’s, 
and  the  wind  rushing  down  the  gullies,  and  where  some  solitary 
Knglishman  or  woman  is  in  ecstasies  at  hearing  a  tew  words  of 
the  dear  old  motluT-tongue.  ‘(lood-bye,  sir,’  said  oih'  ot  these 
loni;  creatures  ;  ‘  and  thank  you  for  your  conversation  ;  I  haven’t 
had  such  a  treat  of  talk  for  many  a  wi'ary  day  and  sometimes 
coming  to  a  s}>ot  where  the  sweet  voice  of  villagi'  bells  mingl(‘d 
with  the  low  rush  of  the  river;  and  sonietinu's  where  the  rocks 
roll(‘d  back  the  echoes  like  a  pack  of  dogs  sweeping  down  the  hills. 

Hark  to  the  dogs  !”  exclaimed  my  companion.  “This  pass  is 
calh‘d  yaot  yr  leuooe  yivn,  the  jiass  of  the  young  dogs,  because 
when  one  shouts,  it  answers  with  a  noise  resembling  the  crying 
of  hounds/” 

The  owl  haunts  Mr.  Borrow  with  its  strange  um'arthly  cry. 
Welsh  poi‘ts  have  called  the  owl  a  grey  thief;  the  haunter  of 
the  ivy  bush;  the  chick  of  the  oak;  ‘a  blinking-eyed  wit(‘h, 
gr(‘edy  of  mice,  .with  a  visage  like  th(‘  bald  forehead  of  a  big 
ram,  or  tin*  vlirty  face  of  an  old  abbess,  which  bears  no  little 
iX'semblance  to  the  chin  ot  an  ape/  not  complimentary  coni- 
}>arisons  for  either  ablu'ss,  ape,  or  owl.  ’I’he  following  gives  to 
th(^  reader  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Ikirrow’s  method  of  weaving 
into  the  texture  of  his  travels  au  old  Welsh  tradition. 

‘  Oh,  that  cry  of  the  dylluan !  what  a  strange  wild  cry  it  is;  how 
unlike  any  otlier  sound  in  nature!  a  cry  which  no  eoinhinatiou  of 
letters  can  give  the  slightest  idea  of.  What  resemblance  does 
Shakspeare’s  to-whit-to-whoo  bear  to  the  cry  of  the  owl?  none  w  hat¬ 
ever ;  those  who  hear  it  for  the  lirst  time  never  know  what  it  is,  how¬ 
ever  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  cry  of  the  owl  and  to-w'hit-to-whoo. 
A  man  might  be  wandering  through  a  w’ood  with  Shakspeare’s  owl- 
chorus  in  his  mouth,  but  were  he  tlien  to  hear  for  the  first  lime  the 
real  shout  of  the  owl  he  would  assuredly  stop  short  and  wonder 
whence  that  unearthly  cry  could  proceed. 

‘  Yet  no  doubt  that  strange  cry  is  a  litting  cry  for  the  owl,  the 
strangest  in  its  habits  and  look  of  all  birds,  the  bird  of  whom  hy  all 
nations  the  strangest  talcs  an?  told.  Oh,  what  strange  tales  are 
told  of  the  owl,  especially  in  connection  with  its  long-lif  dness ;  hufe 
of  all  the  strange  wild*  tales  connected  with  the  age  of  the  owl, 
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strangeet  of  all  is  the  old  AV^elsh  tale.  When  I  heard  the  owl’s  cry 
in  the  groves  of  Pen  y  Coed  that  tale  rushed  into  my  mind.  1  had 
heard  it  from  the  singular  groom  who  had  taught  me  to  gabble 
Welsh  in  my  boyhood,  and  had  subsequently  read  it  in  an  old 
tattered  Wvmi  story-book,  which  by  chance  fell  into  my  hands. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  be  obliged  by  my  relating  it. 

‘“The  eagle  of  the  alder  grove,  after  being  long  married  and 
having  had  many  children  by  his  mate,  lost  her  by  death,  and 
became  a  widower.  After  some  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
marrv  the  owl  of  Cowlyd  Coomb ;  but  I’earing  he  should  have  issue 
by  her,  and  by  that  means  sully  his  lineage,  he  went  first  of  all  to 
the  oldest  creatures  in  the  world  in  order  to  obtain  information 
about  her  age.  First  he  went  to  the  stag  of  Ferny-side  brae,  whom 
he  found  sitting  by  the  old  stump  of  an  oak,  and  inquired  the  age  of 
the  owl.  The  stag  said  ;  ‘  I  have  seen  this  oak  an  acorn  which  is 
now  lying  on  the  ground  without  either  leaves  or  bark  :  nothing  in 
the  world  wore  it  up  but  my  rubbing  myself  against  it  once  a  day 
when  I  got  up,  so  I  have  seen  a  vast  number  of  years,  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  never  seen  the  owl  older  or  younger  than  she  is 
to-dav.  However,  there  is  one  older  than  myself,  and  that  is  the 
salmon-trout  of  (ilyn  Llifon.*  To  him  w’ent  the  eagle  and  asked 
him  the  age  of  the  owl,  and  got  for  answ’er :  ‘  I  have  a  year  over 
my  head  for  every  gem  on  my  skin  and  for  every  egg  in  my  roe,  yet 
have  1  alw'ays  seen  the  owl  look  the  same ;  but  there  is  one  older 
than  myself  and  that  is  the  ousel  of  Cilgwry.*  Away  w^nt  the 
eagle  to  Cilgwry,  and  found  the  ousel  standing  upon  a  little  rock, 
and  asked  liim  the  age  of  the  owl.  Quoth  the  ousel:  ‘You  see 
that  the  rock  below'  me  is  not  larger  than  a  man  can  carry  in  one  of 
his  hands :  I  have  seen  it  so  large  that  it  w'ould  have  taken  a 
hundred  oxen  to  drag  it,  and  it  has  never  been  worn  save  by  my 
drying  my  beak  upon  it  once  every  night,  and  by  my  striking  the 
tip  of  my  wing  against  it  in  rising  in  the  morning,  yet  never  have  I 
known  the  owl  older  or  younger  than  she  is  to-day.  llow'ever, 
there  is  one  older  than  I,  and  that  is  the  toad  of  Cors  Fochnod ;  and 
unless  he  knows  her  age  no  one  know’s  it.’  To  him  w'ent  the  eagle 
and  asked  the  age  ot  the  owl,  and  the  toad  re])lied  :  ‘  1  have  never 
eaten  anything  save  what  I  have  sucked  from  the  earth,  and  have 
never  eaten  halt  my  fill  in  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  but  do  you  see 
those  two  great  hills  beside  the  cross  ?  I  have  seen  the  place  w'here 
they  stand  level  ground,  and  nothing  produced  those  heaps  save 
what  1  discharged  trom  my  body  who  have  ever  eaten  so  very  little 
— -yet  never  have  1  knowm  the  owl  anything  else  but  an  old  hag  who 
cried  Too-hoo-hoo,  and  scared  children  with  her  voice  even  as  she 
does  at  present.’  So  the  eagle  ot  Gwernabw’y  ;  the  stag  of  Ferny- 
side  brae ;  the  salmon  trout  ot  Glyn  Llifon;  the  ousel  of  Cilgwrv  ; 
the  toad  of  Fors  Fochnod,  and  the  owl  of  Coomb  Cowlvd  are 
the  oldest  creatures  in  the  world ;  the  oldest  of  them  alf  being 
the  owl.”  * 
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cdios.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bjila  he  fell  into  conversation 
with  a  pair. 

“‘What  do  you  eall  this  allt?'*  said  1,  looking  up  to  the  high 
pinnaeled  hill  on  my  right. 

‘  “  1  call  that  Tap  Nyth  yr  Eryri.’’ 

‘  “  Is  not  that  the  top  nest  of  the  eagles  r’* 

‘“I  believe  it  is.  lia,  1  see  you  understand  AV’^elsh.” 

A  little,”  said  I ;  “  are  there  eagles  there  now  ?” 

‘  “  No,  no  eagle  now.” 

*  “  Gone  like  avanc  ?  ” 

‘“Yes,  gone  like  avanc,  but  not  so  long,  ^ly  father  see  eagle  on 
Tap  Nyth,  but  my  father  never  see  avanc  in  de  llyii.” 

‘  “  How  far  to  Dinas  ?” 

‘  “  About  three  mile.” 

‘“Any  thieves  about?” 

‘“No,  no  thieves  here,  but  what  come  from  England,”  and  ho 
looked  at  me  with  a  strange,  grim  smile. 

‘  “  What  is  become  of  tlie  red-haired  robbers  of  Wawddwy  ?” 

‘  “  Ah,”  said  the  old  man,  staring  at  me,  “  1  see  you  are  a  Cumro. 
The  red-haired  thieves  of  Mawddwy  I  1  see  you  are  from  these  parts.” 

‘  “  AV^hat’s  become  of  them  ?” 

‘“  Oh,  dead,  hung.  Lived  long  time  ago  ;  long  before  eagle  left 
Tap  Nyth.” 

‘  lie  spoke  true.  The  red-haired  banditti  of  Aiawddwy  were 
€xterminated  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
nfter  having  long  been  the  terror  not  only  of  these  w  ild  regions  but 
of  the  greater  part  of  North  AV^ales.  They  were  called  the  red- 
haired  banditti  because  certain  leading  individuals  amongst  them 
•had  red  foxy  hair. 

‘  “  Is  that  young  man  your  son  ?”  said  I,  after  a  little  pause. 

‘  “  Yes,  he  my  son.” 

‘  “  Has  he  any  English  ?” 

‘“No,  he  no  English,  but  he  plenty  of  AVYdsh — that  is  if  he  see 
••reason.” 

^  1  sjwke  to  the  i/oiiny  man  in  Welsli^  ankiut/  him  if  he  had  ever  hcen 
7ip  to  the  Tap  Xj/thj  but  he  made  no  answer. 

no  care  for  your  said  the  old  man;  ask  him 

price  of  pup'*  I  asked  the  youny  fellow  the  price  of  hoys.,  whereupon 
his  face  hriyhtencd  up.,  and  he  not  only  answered  my  r/ucstion,  but  told 
me  that  he  had  a  fat  hoy  to  sell.  “  //«,  haf  said  the  old  man  ;  “  he 
plenty  of  WeLdi  now.,  for  he  see  reason.  To  other  question  ho  no 
Welsh  at  all,  no  more  than  English,  for  he  see  no  reason.  What 
business  he  on  Tap  Nyth  with  cayle  f  II is  busine.s’s  down  below  in  sty 
icith  piy.  Ah,  he  luok  lump,  but  he  no  fool ;  know  more  about  pig 
than  you  or  1,  or  any  one  'twixt  here  and  Alahuncleth.”* 

But  w’e  have  said  enough  and  (juoted  enough  to  .show  that 
these  volumes  have  a  manifold  intcTest.  It  may  l)e  because  we 
liuvo  pedestrianized  pretty  much  ourselves  among  the  untrodden 
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ways  of  Wall's,  l)ut  we  have  seldom  road  a  tourist  volumejin  which 
we' kept  the  wanderers  eom])aiiy  so  entirely  from  stage  to  stage 
and  i»age  to  ]>age.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  civil — we  have  said 
as  much  hefore— hut  we  heartily  wish  that  he  may  be  induced  to- 
set  forth  once  more  on  the  same  Imt  still  more  extensive  jour- 
iirys,  and  to  favour  us  at  the  end  with  a  hand-book,  in  which 
ca.>c  we  should  have,  no  doubt,  volumes  as  varied  and  delight¬ 
ful  as  that  amazing  repertory,  the  ‘Hand-book  of  Spain.' 


V. 


dAMKS  STllATTEN'S  vSERMONS.^^ 


Mr.  STRATFEN'S  jjosition  is  too  high  in  onr  estimation  to 
permit  these  sernunis  to  be  laid  down  with  the  com¬ 
mendation  usually  accomj>anying  even  excellent  .sermons.  His 
.standing  in  the  ministry  was  too  high  and  honoured,  and 
ty|»ical  and  useful,  to  ])ermit  ns  to  receive  them  with  any  other 
feelings  than  gladnes.s.  We  are  glad  to  receive  tliem  as  a 
memorial  of  the  more  than  delight  with  which  we  heard  his 
iiist ructions  nearly  thirty  years  since.  We  did  not  hear  liini 
i»ften  ;  but  the  (piiet  power  of  that  which  we  heard  comes  over 
us  as  we  ste]>  back  to  that  time;  and  with  tlie  manner  comes 
back,  too,  many  of  the  W(»rd.s.  The  sharp,  clear  .sentencc.s,  the 
hesitating  for  the  word — always  a  sign,  ])erha])s  too  clear  a 
sign,  that  .some  wonl  of  (‘xtraordinary  titne.s.s,  some  .sentence  of 
exceeding  light,  wonhl  follow.  We  mn.st  .say  that  these  ])rinted 
sermons  ih)  ma  realize  to  ns  the  very  marked  ideal  of  tho.se 
days.  \\  e  might  suppose  that  this  arises  from  .some  change  in 
oni'selves ;  but  we  refer  to  notes  of  the  time  and  reported 
.sermons,  and  we  find  onr  old  im])re.ssions  confirmed.  The 
volume  beiiU'e  ns  is  the  ])rodnction  ot  the  venerable  father,  and 
it  docs  not  ade([nately  repre.sent  tlu^  vigour,  the  swift  arrowy 
power,  the  occasional  grandeur,  indeed,  of  the  man  in  the  fui- 
ness  and  the  prime  of  his  days — the  full,  ])owerfnl  manner,  so 
inll  and  .so  i‘ft ective.  Idle  we  read  these  di.scourses,  very  much 

is  reproduced  to  ns,  while  W(;  have  again  forcibly  impre.ssed 
up«ni  us  the  old  reriection  of  the  evanescence  of  the  ])rcacher. 
W  i‘  have  no  di>ubt  the.se  sermons  have  suffered  in  being  pre- 
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Accent  nnd  mot  ion.  G9' 

pared  for  the  ])ress.  It  is  viny  true  that,  Inwond  most  men, 
Mr.  Stratton  was  vorv  ottoctivo  tlirongli  Ins  jiocnliarly  impressive 
and  ri'inarkahlo  utU*ran(H‘ — broken,  angular,  and  abrupt.  He 
tv])iti(‘s  to  us  very  mucli  tlu‘  old  Puritan  preacher — very  severe 
in  his  manner;  a  face,  too,  dark  and  severe;  no  play  ot  cheer- 
fubu‘ss  ever  shone  along  the  tn'atnient  of  either  topic  or  text. 
We  can  ea.sily  imagine  tlu‘  abliornMici'  with  which  he  would 
regard  many  of  the  feats  t>f  humour  which  lighten,  and  some 
think  degrade,  the  modern  ])ulpit.  We  used  to  think  of  bis 
sermons  as  (‘iniiumtly  tlu‘  nvsult  of  thought.  It  is  almost 
painful  wlu'ii,  as  is  sonu‘tinies  the  cas(‘,  a  mind  has  occupii'd 
itself  closely  with  subj(‘cts  in  tlu'ir  sinijih',  metaphysical,  and 
theological  relations  for  the  gri'ater  ])ortion  of  life,  and  finds  that 
human,  social,  infinitti  eonsidiTations  rise  in  tln‘ir  ])cr])lexity  as 
life  darkiais  to  its  close*.  Wi*  bavv*  known  this  to  lu*  the  case 
with  some  whose  ])o\vers  have  tittcsl  th(*ni  to  be  eminently 
gifted  teachers  ;  there  an*  those  who  havi*  occuj)ii*d  their  minds 
with  views  looking  right  on  and  forward,  but  tlu'y  have 
omitted  to  glance  upon  many  consid(‘i*ations  prc'ssing  both  upon 
the  right  and  on  the  left.  A  moving,  emotional  mind  and 
charactea*,  ind(‘ed,  has  not  only  vision,  but  bc'ars  with  it  all  as  it 
advance's;  but  thought,  speculation,  and  (‘spe'cially  tradition, 
ofte'ii  find  that  they  have  to  begin  again  a  long  account  with  the 
perplexities  of  the  affections  and  the  will  ;  in  oth(‘r  words,  expe¬ 
rience  tries  and  sometimes  bafih's  thought,  ddiis  is,  perhaps,  one 
reason,  and  a  very  im[)ortant  one,  why  the*  ])reaehing  which,  by  its 
power,  transfixes  one  generation,  falls  almost  powerless  upon  the 
ear  and  heart  of  another.  W(;  cannot  but  think  that  in  Mr. 
Stratton  we  have  a  ])reacher  who,  when  Ik*  was  in  tin*  ])ul])it, 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  times  ;  but,  in  the  ])r(*])a ration  of  this 
volume  for  tlu^  press,  has  rather  turned  back  tin*  hand  of  the  dial. 
We  miss  those  pr(*cognitiv(*  and  warning  not(*s  of  the  clock 
Avhich  gav(^  such  a  power  and  charm  to  his  words;  and,  as  we 
intimat(‘d  befon*,  how  can  W(‘  at  all  transf(*r  to  a  ]>Mge,  from  the 
tongue*,  its  abrupt  and  su(hh*n  ])auses,  its  .sent(*iie(*s  broken  into 
parts,  its  accents.  Those*,  in  vulgar  anel  orelinary  speak(*rs,  are  e)f 
no  account ;  but  in  a  minel  struggling  with  itself,  e)ppr(‘sseel  with 
the  weight,  the  unimage'able  meaning,  the  re*ality  anel  earne.*st- 
ness  e)f  its  e)wn  impre*ssie>ns,  these*  are  like  the*  mists  e)f  Turner, 
the  golelen  lights  of  Claude*;  like  the*  masses  of  shaehi  lying  on 
•one  canvas,  or  the  ruele,  sim])le*  dash  e)f  the*  ])encil  on  another. 
W(^  feel  certain  that  in  the^  ve)lmne  b(*fe)re^  us  Mr.  Stratton  has 
■refiiu*el  te)o  mucli,  or  he  has  ne)t  che)sen  wise*l3\  W(i  elo  ned  re¬ 
mark  u])on  the  bulky  appe*arancc  of  the  volume — very  unlike  the 
gracefid  vedumes  eif  eliscourses  which  arc  ne)W  constantly  seen  ; 
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think,  too,  the  in.'inner  of  the  preacher  might  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  to  tlie  ])ages  by  a  little  more  skill  in  jnmctiiation  on  the  part 
of  the  i)roof  n'^ider.^  But  we  are  glad  to  receive  this  volume  from 
one  we  venerate  so  mucli,  and  it  does  abound  with  some  of  those 
tender  and  awful  thoughts  which  moved  us  to  awe  when  we 
were  very  young.  A  passage,  for  instance,  like  the  following  : — 

‘  One  dav,  lato  in  autumn,  walking  in  a  wild  wood,  I  suddenly 
stood  still.*  Around  me  was  a  vast  forest,  with  its  mighty  and  stu¬ 
pendous  trees,  covered  with  their  varied  and  decaying  foliage,  ready 
to  fall  by  the  first  breath  of  the  tempest,  and  mingle  with  the  dead 
leaves  already  on  the  jjjround.  And  it  seemed  to  be  the  ruin  of 
the  world,  as  if  nature,  in  her  most  beautiful  forms,  were  coming  to 
a  close,  llut  1  stopped  in  the  silence,  and  found  there  were  living 
beings  amid  the  solitude  and  dreariness.  At  intervals,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  a  cock  crew  ;  a  sparrow  chirped  ;  there  was  the  hoarse  voice  of 
distant  rooks ;  a  horst'  neighed  ;  presently  there  was  the  lowing  of 
an  ox  ;  the  barking  of  a  dog  ;  the  bleating  of  sheep ;  and  the  small 
bird  rustled  amid  the  brushwood  and  the  leaves,  while  the  cooing  of 
a  pigeon  was  heard  from  afar.  And  1  was  alone,  as  amid  the  lallen 
columns  and  prostrate  architecture  of  some  ancient  and  perished 
city.  So,  1  thought,  if  life  decays  and  is  extinct  in  some  forms,  it 
shall  survive  in  others,  and  those  the  more  precious  and  the  more 
im|)ortant.  There  may  be  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  if  we  have  but 
the  eye  to  see  it,  aud  the  ear  to  hear  the  melody.  And  if  the  world 
perishes,  like  the  scared  leaves  of  the  forest,  there  will  be  another 
to  rise  from  its  ruins,  in  imperishable  beauty,  and  with  incorruptible 
adornments.  A  righteous  population  shall  inhabit  that  world.  And 
as  the  shades  of  evening  descended,  aud  darkness  spread  itself  over 
the  scene,  my  spirit  was  comforted.’ 


But  it  wt‘  tak(‘  exception  to  the  volume  at  all  as  rej)resenta- 
tive,  it  would  be  on  tin*  score  that  it  is  not  representative  of  the 
pulpit  method  of  Mr.  Straiten.  His  power  was  most  favourably 
exhibited  in  exposition.  Exposition  was  most  happily  suitable 
to  the  raphl  and  varied  turns  of  thought  so  well  known  in  his 
ministrations.  He  had  a  liappy  method  of  analogy,  and  a  power 
ot  pressing  with  great  ease  and  self-possession  into  his  service 
everything  likely  to  tell  upon  the  topic.  He  W'as  not  only 
illustrative,  he  was  thoughtful :  the  first  is  not  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  last,  and  there  are  many  who  suppose  they  have 
reciuved  a  new  thought  where  they  have  received  fresh  light 
upon  an  old  one.  llie  sustained  style  was  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
natural  styh'  to  our  ])reacher,  in  the  abruptnesses,  and  the  breaks,, 
and  the  sharp  cadences.  e  hav'e  thought  the  artist  Avas  very 
suthciently  visible  :  there  wius  a  discrimination  to  be  felt.  James 
Stratton,  like  James  Pars(nis,  was  despotic  with  his  audiences  i 
iieithei  one  nor  the  other  aimed  to  establish  any  friendly  rela^ 
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tionship  between  themselves  and  their  lieaivrs  ;  both  assumed  a 
lordship  and  a  right  to  oonnnand  ;  both  were  im])atient  of  inter¬ 
ruption  by  any  momentary  eireumstance.  Tlie  nervousness  of  a 
preaeluT  luis  very  much  to  do  with  his  composition,  not  less  than 
liis  delivery,  and  nothing  in  the  pulpit  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
singular  union  of  intens(^  nervousness  and  perfect  self-possession, 
d'he  native  irritability  of  dames  Stratteu  gavij  power  and  force 
to  all  bis  siuhh'ii  coils  of  thought  or  expression.  His  style  ever 
struggled  between  these  two,  aiul  in  this  volume  not  less  so.  It  is 
inU‘resting  to  mark  a  proud  spirit,  struggling  with  its  own  mor¬ 
bid  views  of  life,  and  gras])ing  eonvietions  tenaciously  in  spite 
of  temper  and  tianperament,  daily  striving  to  verify  to  itself  the 
realitv  of  such  thoughts  as  tlu‘se  : — 

‘  Wonderful  is  the  scene  which  is  now'  transpiring  within  the 
veil!  Christ  is  receiving  the  adoration  of  the  myriads  of  heaven  I 
Christ  is  lifting  his  hands,  and  making  intercession  for  the  universal 
Church  on  earth.  If  a  veil  w’ere  around  me  at  this  moment,  1 
should  not  see  you,  nor  you  me.  I  f  a  screen  w’ere  put  between  you 
and  the  loveliest  landscape,  it  would  be  hidilen  from  your  eyes. 
Suppose  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  assemblit's  ever 
convened,  as  that  of  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  or  Ijiither 
and  the  (jerman  princes  in  the  presence  of  Charles  V.;  or  imagine 
the  solemnity  and  splenilour  of  a  coronation;  and  draw'  a  veil 
between  the  assembl}'  and  yourself;  you  can  perceive  nothing  but 
the  veil.  Just  so  it  is  with  reference  to  the  heaveidy  assembly. 
We  see  them  not ;  we  see  nothing  but  a  veil.  A\^e  see  not,  because 
the  veil  is  unlifted.  These  bodies  of  ours  constitute  the  veil,  and 
prevent  the  vision.  In  like  manner,  if  you  stop  your  ears,  the  love¬ 
liest  and  sweetest  music  is  unheard  by  you,  though  it  may  delight 
and  enrapture  ten  thousand  listtmers.  ^ly  brethren  !  we  only  want 
the  eyes  to  see,  the  ears  to  hear!  We  are  now  amid  the  glory  and 
the  songs.  Heaven  is  not  hereafter  to  be,  it  is  simply  to  be 
revealed  !  It  is  now'  !  All  that  I  want  is,  that  the  veil  of  obscurity 
be  removed.  “  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands  ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  tlie  presence  of 
(lod  for  us.”  ’ 

For  a  long  period  James  Stratteu  bold  a  very  foremost  ])lacc, 
])erbaps  the  most  jwominent,  in  the  Nonconformist  metropolitaa 
pulpit.  His  congregation  was  often  composed,  w'e  know,  not 
merely  of  Nonconformists,  but  of  many  of  the  most  holy  in  the 
highest  circles.  His  teaching  it  is  ]>erhaps  impossible  to  transfer 
to  ]>rint ;  but  multitudes  will  welcome  this  volume  as  the  legacy 
of  their  beloved  pastor,  and  his  ministry  in  a  day  when  chapels 
were  few',  and  when  we  will  even  dare  to  say  our  pulpit  had  a 
depth  of  power  to  which  we  fear  it  scarcely  reaches  now'^ 
although  traversing  fields  and  characters  of  greater  breadth. 
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A  ETCH  vein  of  pojnilar  interest  belongs  to  the  topics  of  all 
tlie  volumes  we  mention  in  connection  with  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  hut  popular  treatment  cannot  be  claimed  by  either.  The 
most  ambitious  etVort  undoubtedly  is  the  volume  of  Mr.  Thrupp. 
His  sul)ject  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  family  and  fireside  book. 
The  velume  contains  nothing  new,  either  in  the  way  of  informa¬ 
tion,  observation,  or  generalization.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
library  of  th(‘  scholar,  and  it  is  not  vivid  enough  for  the  book 
club  or  the  uninformed  reader.  We  have  really  no  fault  to  find 
^vi^h  the  volume,  only  that,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  books 
we  r(‘vii‘W,  we  paid  hard  cash  for  it.  Dementic  greeidiorns  ! 
We  wer(‘  led  by  the  singularly  happy,  suggestive  title,  and 
wi‘re  disappoint(*d.  ^Ir.  Wright’s  book  is  a  rich  repertory  ot 
iidbrmatiou  u])on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  like  all 
Mr.  Wright's  botiks  :  they  can  only  be  read  by  those  who  have  a 
more  than  supialicial  int(‘rest  in  English  society  in  the  middle 
agi‘s.  TIkj  volumes  of  Mr.  St.  John,  although  cumbrous, 
are  written  by  a  most  lively  and  facile  pen;  and  those  of  Mr. 
llaigh  are  simply  scholarly.  All  the  volumes  reflect  a  measure 
of  light  upon  each  other  ;  all  display  considerable  reading  and 
aci]uaintance  with  the  age,  the  ages  to  which  they  relate ; 
but  none  of  them  would  be  likely  to  hold  long,  or  interest  much, 
readers  of  scanty  time. 

\\  e  have  wondered  often  that  we  have  not  had  a  popular 
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«iul  graphic  picture  of  a  period  so  interesting  as  that  of  our 
t^axon  f(»refathers  ;  a  picture  impressing  itself  on  the  heart  and 
imagination,  the  mind  and  the  eye.  J\lr.  Ivemble's  book,  ‘The 
i>axmis  in  England,’  does  this  in  a  very  considerable  manner, 
^md  many  of  its  chapters  might  much  more  consistently  lay 
•claim  to  the  title  ‘  The  Anglo-Saxon  Home,’  than  the  volume 
•of  Mr.  Thrupp.  It  is,  as  our  readers  know,  the  work  of  a  great 
^saxoii  scholar.  ^Ir.  Thriip]>  has,  by  extending  his  canvas, 
weakened  the  effect  of  his  ])ieture.  He  has  not  with  sutheient 
<listinctness  realized  the  Saxon  home  ;  and  he  has,  and  ])erhaps 
it  was  inevitable,  interwoven  the  ])icture  of  the  domestic  with 
that  of  the  ])olitical  c*onstitution.  The  narrative  of  tin*  donn‘Stic 
state  of  those  times  is  not  by  any  writer  treated  with  sutHcient 
•discretion.  Mr.  Thrupp  delineates  the  Anglo-Saxon  lioine,  but,  in 
fact,  however  the  Anglian  and  the  Saxon  lines  of  the  great  (huanan 
race  have  niingl(‘d,  they  differed  greatly,  they  diff'r  still.  How 
wide  apart  are  the  ways  aiid  usagc‘s  of  Lancashire  and  Ktmt — 
language,  physical  type,  character,  and  customs,  ’fhe  Anglo- 
Saxon  was,  and  is  in  fact,  the  Danish  Saxon.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  remnants  of  (Vltic  usages, 
the  more  ])olite  and  civilized  influence  of  Homan  manners,  the 
.softening  poweiad*  the  more  lumpish  but  contem|)lativ(‘  Saxon,  and 
the  stern,  rugged,  swift-witted,  and  imperious  Anglian  :  all  these 
meet,  and  mingle,  and  act,  and  re-act  upon  each  otheu*,  in  what 
we  call  the  Anglo-Saxon  home.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  more  southern  counties  of 
England,  those  usages  which  have  Ix'come  identified  with  the 
Saxons.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  distinctly  the  England  of 
(that  day.  The  whole  world  has  chang(‘d  so  its  conditions,  that 
it  is  scarcely  ])ossil)lo  anywhere  to  find  its  counterpart ;  yet  a 
grim,  savage  barbarism  stood  side  by  side  with  a  childish  grace* 
and  even  an  uneducated  majesty.  It  was  a  land  covered  with 
trees ;  oaks  beneath  whose  broad  branches  stood  the  vast  herds 
of  swine,  and  elms  towering  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  feet ;  clumps  of  beeches,  and  groves  of  mountain-ash. 
The  fens  of  Huntingdonshire  abounded  with  copses  of  alders 
and  birches,  clusters  of  willows,  a.spens,  and  osiers,  vast  plains 
covered  with  reeds,  and  abundance  of  sedge  waving  to  the 
wind,  sighing  forth  those  solemn  sounds,  wo  have  all,  in 
smaller  districts  of  like  wildness,  heard,  then  only  making 
the  wandering  chapman  tremble,  and  adding  to  the  awe  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  anchorite.  Some  of  these  primeval  woods 
are  standing  still,  or  were  standing  till  recently.  Within  their 
.shadowy  reces.ses  stood  .some  temple  to  a  Saxon  or  Scandinavian 
divinity,  while  around  them  gradually  ro.se  the  villages.  S-axon 
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churls  turned  up  the  rich  virgin  soil,  and  tlie  heavy  wheat* 
field  and  the  ruddy  orchard  became  the  first  centres  of  industry 
and  plenty.  The  ford,  the  mill,  the  luidge,  became  the  nucleus 
of  cities/  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  slowly  rising  there. 
The  clearing  of  the  forest  or  the  springing  of  the  well,  these 
gradiiallv  originated  the  vast  and  wonderful  network  of  commu¬ 
nities.  Flow  they  travelled  in  those  days  of  almost  impassable 
romls  and  wild  woods,  especially  through  those  wild  districts  of 
the  country  where  there  were  no  inns,  is  suggestive  of  a  good 
deal  of  curious  ami  romantic  thought.  The  W'ord  inn  is  Saxon, 
hut  it  was  applied  usually  to  houses  of  the  kind  in  town:  a 
tavern  was  usually  called  a  gest  hns  or  ged  bur,  a  house 
or  chaml)er  for  guests  ;  or  curnena  hus,  a  house  for  comers.  The 
guests’  houses  were  not  common,  but  were  established,  like  tlie 
caravansarais  in  the  Kast,  neai’  the  high  roads.  Mr.  Wriglit 
supposes  that  often  the  deserted  ruins  of  Homan  buildings, 
villas,  and  small  stations,  would  be  roughly  re])aired  and  modi¬ 
fied,  and  so  become  a  teni])orarv  shelter  against  the  storm.  And 
this  is  (‘Specially  ])robable  from  the  fact  convincingly  shown 
bv  ^Ir.  Kenibk‘,  that  the  Saxons  did  not  usuallv  build  tlieir 
towns  on  those  evacuated  ruins.  Hosjdtality  seems  to  have  been 
extimsively  practised,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  in  some  neighbourhoods  taverns  of  a  certain 
d(‘Scription  wt‘re  common  enough.  ]\lerchant  travellers  in 
g(*neral  congregated  together  in  ))arties  and  small  caravans,  for 
coin]>anionsliip  and  protection  against  robbery.  The  solitary 
wanderer  Avas  looked  u])on  with  suspicion,  and  in  danger  of 
b(‘ing  taken  for  an  outlaw  or  a  thief. 

Mr.  St.  did  in  points  attention  to  the  remarkable  characteristic 
ot  the  English  landscape  at  this  period,  the  prodigious  number 
ot  bees.  They  swarmed  in  every  cop.se  and  grove,  and  diffused 
themselv(‘s  in  sj)ring  and  summer  over  the  Avild  flowers  of 
the  meadows,  and  the  mona.stic  gardens.  Among  the  assistants 
in  hu.sbandry,  Ave  find  the  upicini  cusfos,  or  kee])er  of  bees. 
Honey  Avas  a  large  article  ot  English  commerce;  it  Avas  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  manufacture  of  mead  and  metheglin,  and  various 
forms  of  pastry,  and  confectionery,  and  dainties,  in  Avhicli 
our  anc(‘stoi's,  and  more  especially  the  monks,  delighted.  Mean¬ 
time,  all  the.se  traces  of  the  romance  and  wildness  of  forest  and 
of  garden  lite,  Avill  ])erhaps  suggest  t(A  our  readers  the  picture 
too  of  immen.se  spaces  of  uiidrained  land,  emitting  during 
summer  pestilential  exhalations,  and  in  Avinter  by  their  humidity 
coiiAerted  into  snoAv,  Avhich  fell  in  (juantities  so  prodigious  as  to 
crush  the  woods  by  their  Aveight.  Thus,  in  the  winter  of  104() 
the  weather  w:is  so  severe,  that  birds  perished  in  extraordinary 
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numbers,  and  the  fish  were  frozen  to  death  in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  summer  following,  a  strange  mortality  broke  out  among 
nieii  and  animals  in  various  parts  of  the  kingtlom  ;  while 
that  species  of  lightning  upon  which  the  people  of  those  tlays 
bi‘stowed  the  name  of  wilil-jin\  consumed  numerous  corn-fields 
and  even  villages  in  Derbyshire. 

Little  value  wirs  set  upon  intellectual  }>leasures  in  those  times, 
ami  vacant  hours  were  tilled  by  the  tairsuit  of  tlu‘  chase.  The 
nobles  lived  in  the  company  of  hawks  in  times  of  peace.  The 
fon‘st  laws  were  dreadful  in  their  oppressiveness.  A  breath  of 
terror  w'as  diffused  adown  the  forest  glades.  The  animals  were 
tn'ated  delicately.  The  serf  was  lacerated  with  stripes  even 
if  he  frightened  the  j)ampered  brute.  When  the  inclemency 
of  th(*  weathiu*  confined  men  to  their  hoiuses  and  castles,  as 
tb(‘y  had  no  taste  for  books — and,  indec'd,  wbo  posscissed  them? 
— feasting  and  drinking  passed  the  hours,  and  buff’oons,  and 
jugglers,  and  minstrels  aided  digestion  by  their  merriment 
aiul  songs  ;  or  in  bear-baiting  or  bull-baiting  the  rugged 
men  ])assed  their  days.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  more  refined 
ag(‘s  they  had  other  and  milder  sports  ;  throw-board  or  tadl, 
for  instance. 

‘This  game  was  very  popular  in  tlie  AV'elsh  districts,  but  the 
Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  preferred  a  game  called  ticjl.  It  was 
played  with  tadl-stones,  or  dice,  and  tadl-men,  or  table-men,  on  a 
parti-coloured  board,  and  probably  resembled  backgammon.  It 
was  generally  played  for  money,  and  though  strictly  forhidden  to 
the  clergy,  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  them,  and  one  by  which 
they  incurred  some  obiocpiy.  On  one  occasion  a  priest,  who  saw 
his  bishop  playing  at  it,  shook  his  head  at  him  in  a  scornful  manner. 
The  prelate,  perceiving  it,  was  very  angry,  and  told  the  priest  that  if 
he  did  not  show  him  that  what  he  was  doing  was  forbidden  by  the 
canon  law,  he  would  immediately  send  him  to  gaol.  The  priest,  with 
an  expression  of  terror,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  “  Pardon  me,  my 
lord,  1  am  so  overwhelmed  with  fear  that  1  could  not  repeat  even 
tlie  first  verse  of  the  first  psalm,  nor  any  one  decree  from  the 
canons  ;  but  I  beseech  you,  most  pious  prelate,  that  you  would 
recall  to  my  mind  what  in  my  terror  I  have  (piite  lost.”  On  this, 
the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  company  began  to  laugh  and  jest; 
but  the  priest  being  still  urgent,  the  bishop  yielded  to  his  entreaties 
and  repeated  a  couple  of  verses.  “  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  but  his  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  dotli  he  meditate  da^  and  nijht'* 
“  A'ery  right,  most  holy  father,”  cried  the  priest,  “  and  then  the  rest 
of  your  time  you  may  play  at  dice.”  * 

It  is  true  England  had  another  life,  in  spite  of  its  rudeness 
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and  its  ig’nornncc  j  and  wliatovor  wc  may  tliink  of  Romanisiu 
now,  wo  must  rogard  that  aspect  of  it  which  we  beliold  in  tliose  •  a 
times  as  Christianity,  and  it  was  most  liallowcd  to  tlie  hearts  9 
of  the  people.  Tlie  land,  it  is  true,  was  studded  with  monas-  1 
t('ries,  and  convents,  and  vast  churches.  We  know  the  spots  1  e 

in  which  all  that  remains  of  their  ruined  towers  and  aisles  are  |  n 

to  he  found  now.  In  the  loveliest  valleys,  on  the  boldest  and  n 

most  ruLTged  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  amidst  ])ictures(|uc  f  t 

hills,  anudst  the  woods  and  the  villages,  rose  the  (piiet  tow'or  or  |  ^ 

Fj»ire,  venerabh*  evcai  theiij  for  amidst  the  debasement,  and  ^ 

superstition,  and  im])iety  even  in  the  very  cloistcTs  of  the  | 
Church,  the  ])oor  beheld  that  which  gave  to  them  the  assur-  , 

ance  of  their  only  friend.  The  following  is  true  and  inter-  J 
csting : — 

‘  The  recoixiiition  of  the  Lord’s  dav  was  one  of  the  earliest  sources 
of  limitation  on  slavery.  On  that  day  a  master  could  not  compel 
the  slave  to  work,  under  the  penalty,  at  first,  of  forfeiting  him  to 
the  king  or  reeve  ;  and,  afterwards,  of  giving  him  his  freedom.  Ilis 
master  was  also  exiiorted  to  leave  him  free  from  work  twelve  days 
Jit  Christmas,  and  on  the  day  on  which  Christ  overcame  the  devil ; 
on  St.  (leorge’s  dav,  and  seven  davs  before  and  seven  days  after 
Easter;  one  day  at  St.  J’eters,  and  one  day  at  St.  raiil’s  tide;  one 
whole  week  at  harvest  before  St.  Clary’s  festival,  one  day  tit  the 
oommencefneiit  of  All  Saints,  and  the  AVednesdav  in  the  four 
Ember  weeks.  On  these  days  he  might  work  for  himself  and  retain 
what  he  earned  (that  is,  if  his  master  would  obey  the  Church),  but 
on  the  Sunday  he  was  not  to  work  under  the  penalty  of  the  neck- 
catch.’  ^ 

The  monk,  no  doubt,  even  wdiere  he  could  not  defend,  often 
consoled  ;  while  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  there  w'erc 
instances  in  which  the  terroi-s  associated  wdth  the  priestly  name, 
if  they  held  the  human  soul  in  bondage,  availed  also  to  throw' 
a  sliield  over  the  poor  form  cow'ering  from  the  brutal  violence 
of  their  feudal  lords.  Nor  must  W'e  forget  that  in  those  days 
the  clergy  did  much  to  create  a  nobler  tone  of  popular  and 
sacreil  music.  To  them  we  ow'e  it  that,  liy  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Gregorian  system  wits  everywhere  in  use. 
Unitormity  in  church  music  had  been  secureil.  The  stern 
Ftoutne.'^s  with  which  in  some  of  our  modern  Nonconformist 
congregations  the  introduction  of  chanting  has  been  resisted, 
brings  forcibly  to  our  mind  the  followdng  anecdote  of  our 
like  obstinate  ancestors  : — 

‘Among  the  many  unpopular  measures  which  followed  the 
^Norman  compiest,  was  the  attempted  introduction  of  a  new’  system 
ot  church  music.  At  Glastonbury,  abbot  Thurston  introduced  a 
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new  chant  wliich  he  had  broutjlit  from  Feschainp,  in  Normandy, 
Tlie  monks  resisted  the  innovation,  on  which  their  superiors  in¬ 
sisted,  and  IVom  words  the  disputants  came  to  blows.  The  abbot, 
beinj;  deteafed,  called  iu  the  assistance  ol’  the  Norman  soldiery,  by 
whom  two  ot*  ll»e  monks  were  killed,  fourteen  woniuJeil,  and  the  rest 
expelled.  The  opj)osition  of  the  monks,  however,  was  idtimately 
sneeessfnl.  The  abbot  was  expelled  and  died  in  exile.  After  his 
death  he  was,  in  consideration  of  the  j^it’ts  of  his  ri'latives,  restored 
to  his  honours,  thoui'h,  uidess  his  ])()sthnmons  restoration  entitled  his 
family  to  the  ejiiolnments  of  his  olliee  during  the  years  of  his  depri¬ 
vation,  it  is  dillicult  to  guess  the  object  of  it.’ 


One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Kemble's  aclmi- 
rahhMV(»rk,*  is  his  Development  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Saxon  Town.  We  wonder  much  that  this  did  not  enter  into  the 
])lan  of  Mr.  Thrupp’s  book  \ipt)n  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Home.'  Im¬ 
agination  (‘asily  conceives  its  growth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
w'oods  and  villag(‘s.  ‘  Fi‘W'  pictures  from  the  })ast  may  the  eye 
rest  on  with  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  a  Saxon  ])ortrei*ve 
looking  down  from  his  strong  gyhl  hall  upon  the  woll-w'atcl'ed 
w’alls  and  gat(‘s  that  guard  the  populous  market  of  his  city.  'J'he 
fortified  castle  of  a  w'arlikc*  lord  may  frowm  u])on  the  adjacent 
hill  ;  the  manchicolated  and  crenelated  walls  of  the  cathedral 
close,  with  buttre.ss  and  draw'bridge,  may  tell  of  the  temporal 
power  and  turbulence  of  the  episco[)ate;  but  in  the  centre  sipiare 
stands,  the  symbolic  statue,  which  marks  the  freedom  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  commerce,  balance  in  hand  to  show  the  right  of  unim¬ 
peded  trathc,  sword  in  liand  to  show  the  right  to  judge  and 
punish,  the  right  to  guard  wdth  tin'  wa^ipons  of  men  all  that  men 
hold  dearc'st  and  if  we  st(‘p  into  any  of  the  old  towns  now% 
most  of  the  characteristics  are  those  of  Saxon  time.s.  We  have 


f(‘W'  tract's,  it  would  seem,  to  guidt'  us  as  to  the  local  distribution 
(d  an  Anglo-Saxon  town;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
diherent  trailes  occupied  different  ])ortions  of  the  area,  which 
portions  were  named  from  the  occupations  of  the  iidiabitants. 
In  the  middle  agt's  these  several  ])ortions  of  the  city  w'erc  often 
fortified,  and  served  as  .strongholds,  behind  whose  defences,  or 


sallving  forth  from  which,  the  sevt'ial  crafts  fought  the  battles 
of  democracy  against  the  burge.sses  or  the  neighbouring  lords. 
Such  distinctions  existed,  it  is  ascertained,  before  the  Norman 


coinpiest.  We  have  many  streets  in  the  old  cities  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  thus — fellmonger,  fleshmonger,  horse- 
monger,  shoowright,  shield w  right,  .salter,  and  tanner.  They  have 
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lon^  cCtUsod  to  l>o  occupied  l>y  these  cltisses,  hut  they  pl^^inly 
point  back  to  a  time  when  those  active  wrights  were  there.  Thus 
the  disposition  ot  tlie  old  city  and  town  is  made  without  a  plan, 
by  the  streets  themselves.  The  cuthedral,  the  guild  hall  with  its 
belfrv — its  all-important  belfry,  to  summon  the  craftsmen  in  the 
hour" of  danger — and  its  four  j)rincipal  streets,  and  especially  its 
stately  fortress,  defending  or  overawing,  with  the  garrison  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  we  have  the  representation  of  a  prin- 
ci}>al  AnghnSaxon  city. 

Popish  writiTs  insist  very  much  on  the  identitication  of  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  with  all  the  relations  ot  the  guilds.  It  is  most 
likely;  nor  are  we.  in  any  doubt  that,  in  so  dark  an  age,  tlie 
su}>erstitions  were  not  without  their  value.  Very  painful  and 
oj)pressive  were  tin*  impositions  of  the  ])riesthood,  however 
gorgiMuisly  tliey  sliine  through  the  mists  of  the  ages.  The  iiuun- 
hersof  the  guild  receivi'd  amazing  honour  in  their  death — in  the 
black  liveries,  and  hearse  cloths  for  the  coffin,  and  psalms,  and 
lights,  and  Phurhas,  and  Dlriges,  and  Requiems. 

‘  Our  forefathers  had  the  same  passion  for  splendid  funerals  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  modern  civilization,  still  exists;  and  for  this  feeling 
the  law  did  not  provide.  One  of  the  first  occupations  which  tlie 
guilds  added  to  that  of  conviviality,  was  the  superintendence  of  the 
burial  of  members.  They  bound  themselves  to  recover  the  body  of 
every  fellow  guihlsman  who  died  far  a  field,  to  form  a  procession  for 
bringing  it  home,  and  to  wake  and  bury  it  with  musical  honours. 
The  assistance  of  the  clergy  was  necessary  on  these  occasions,  and 
eonsequeiitly  the  payment  of  soul  shot  and  a  certain  sum  for  masses 
were  among  the  earliest  recognised  charges  on  the  corporate  funds.’ 

(luilds  frequently  had  ii  kind  of  armorial  and  heraldic  dignity 
ujH>n  them,  implying  tin*  tight  bandage  of  protection.  The  towns 
often  had  the  long  iirocessions  of  the.se,  including  the  religious 
pageants  and  jiious  jilays  and  interludes.  From  hence  aro.so 
many  ritual  customs  :  the  lighted  taper  was  set  before  the 
Virgin’s  image,  wreathed  with  flowers,  the  .saint,  the  patron  of  the 
guild,  received  a  fresh  garland  of  fiowers,  and  the  whole  street 
as  it  ])m<.s('d  along  was  a  gay  show.  Each  man’s  door  shadowed 
with  gr(‘en  birch,  long  tennell,  St.  dohn’s  wort,  orpin,  white  lilies, 
and  .such-like,  garnished  upon  with  lH‘autiful  fiowers  and  lam])S 
of  gl  ass,  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night.  Some  hung  on 
branches  of  iron  curiously  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  lamps 
lighted  at  once.  \\  e  believe  most  of  the.se  observances  are  true 
of  a  later  time,  but  thev  had  their  origin  in  the  earlie.st  Amdo- 
S;ixon  days.  '  ^ 

Air.  Thrupp  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject  describes  the 
state  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ife.  Child,  Slave,  Freeman,  Noble, 
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Priest,  Monk,  Nun,  Penances,  Superstitions,  Vices  and  Virtues, 
Poetry,  Music,  tlio  Gleeman,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Burial  ;  Ins 
view,  therefore,  of  the  Home  is  in  the  various  characters  who 
move  through  it.  The  place  itself,  and  its  furniture,  and  those 
human  usages  which  make  character  to  live  before  us,  are 
not  ])articularly  referred  to.  He  lias  omitted  also  many  of  those 
distinct  index-fingers,  legends  and  traditions,  which  might  liave 
very  happily  illustrated  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  for  the 
want  of  the  due  setting  of  tlie  frame  of  the  building  in  which 
the  inhabitant  is  to  be  found,  the  character  itself  loses  its  true 
form  and  distinctness.  He  would  have  greatly  -added  to  the 
interest  of  his  volume  if  he  had  set  befon^  his  readers,  w  ith  some 
measure  of  clearness,  the  ])laces  in  which  our  Saxon  fathers 
lived — the  rud(^  hall,  the  chamln'r  with  its  dim  lights  of  horns 
and  cressets,  and  coyidchticea,  and  the  inner  rooms;  the  bowa*r ! 
and  bed-chanib(‘r ;  the  bed,  far  from  luxurious,  consisting 
merely  of  a  sack  filled  witli  straw*,  and  laid  upon  a  bench  or 
board.  But  for  all  these  donu‘stic  sentiments  the  reader  must 
consult,  if  he  desires  to  know*,  Mr.  Wright’s  volume;  but  (‘ven  in 
this  the  information  is  scanty  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Nun  scarcely  receiv(‘s  from  Mr.  Thrup]> 
all  the  consideration  she  deserves.  His  j)rincipal  im|)ression  of 
her  is  of  a  dirty  thing. 

‘  The  habits  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  mins  were  far  from 
cleanly.  The  abbess  Edda  declined  to  wear  any  linen  between  her 
person  and  her  woollen  garment,  whicli  she  changed  nmmalhj^  or  to 
wash  ofteiier  than  three  times  a  year.  The  nuns  of  Sempringham 
were  allowed  to  wash  their  heads  seven  times  a  year,  and  not  more, 
on  w  hich  occasions  they  were  to  wipe  their  faces  with  a  cloth.  They 
were  never  permitted  to  w  ash  their  feet  unless  they  had  been  working 
in  the  marsh,  but  a  cloth  w  as  provided  in  the  cloisters  w  ith  w  hich  they 
might  rub  their  feet  and  hands.  The  heads  of  the  children  under  their 
care  were  not  washed  during  Jjent.  8t.  Cuthbert,  the  sainted  model 
of  English  monks,  only  washed  his  feet  at  Easter,  and  if  his  annual 
self-examination  was  unsatisfactory,  he  omitted  the  usual  ablution. 
It  would  be  easy  to  (piote  a  multitude  of  instances  illustrative  of  the 
dirty  personal  habits  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  but  the  subject  is  not 
inviting.  It  is  sullicient  to  say  that  an  absence  of  personal  clean¬ 
liness  was  considered  evidence  of  self-denial  and  sanctity.’ 

There  is  another  side  than  this  to  the  story  of  the  nunnery^ 
although  our  author  apjiarently  does  not  see  it.  The  foundation 
in  many  instances  must  have  originated  with  pious  women,  in  the 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  companionship  with  each  other,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  wild  and  libidinous  men  who  sought  them  for  their 
wives.  No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  even  the  ghastly  and  glaring 
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i*norniities  took  place  ascribed  to  them  by  the  writer  ;  but  tlie 
nunnery  and  the  inonasterv  most  likely  did  something  in  that  age  i 
to  the  giving  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  marriage  life,  in  restraining 
the  marriage  of  near  relations,  and  limiting  the  right  of  re])u- 
diation.  iie  says  the  doctrine  that  there  is  something  pious  iu 
uncleanlv  ])ersonal  habits  could  not  have  tended  to  personal 
comfort,  nor  was  the  marvellous  skill  in  needlework  which  was 
acquired  bv  the  mass  of  English  women  through  the  teaching  of 
the  nuns,  a  suthciiuit  S(‘t-ott‘  to  the  absence  of  cleanliness  their 
example  indicat(‘d.  JJut  there  was  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
AiiLdo-Saxon  nvife  to  create  nunneries.  The  method  of  courtship 
was  rough  ;  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  marriage  homes  were 
liirhtenetl  bv  anv  overwhelming  gleams  of  tenderness  and 
si'iitiment.  Our  author  tells  the  oft -told  story  of  the  happy 
betrothment  of  Matilda  and  William,  our  Duke  of  Normandy. 


‘  On  his  return  to  Ealaise  after  one  of  his  many  successful  cam¬ 
paigns,  "William  was  publicly  entreated  by  his  subjects  to  marry,  and 
to  provide  against  the  terrible  eoutiiigency  of  a  disputed  succession, 
lie  was  urgcil  to  unite  himself  to  some  powerful  prince  who  might 
aiil  him  in  his  inuiiinerable  wars.  AVilliam  pretended  to  hesitate 
and  to  take  time  to  consider,  though  he  had  iu  his  own  mind  deter¬ 
mined  to  marrv  ]MatiIda,  daughter  of  Ikildwin,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
lie  1  xiiew  that  his  proposals  would  be  distasteful  both  to  her  and  to 
her  father,  but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  formally  demanding  her 
hand.  His  oiler  was  respectfully  declined,  though  the  true  ground 
of  its  ill  success  was  probably  not  stated.  The  lady  was  enamoured 
of  the  Saxon  Earl  Hrihtric,  ambassador  of  Xing  Edward  at  her 
father's  court.  To  him  she  had  made  repeated  oilers  of  marriage, 
wlu’ch  were  as  repeatedly  refused.  AVilliam,  who  would  not  brook 
defeat  either  iu  war  or  love,  went  immediately  and  secretly  to 
Eruges,  were  Matilda  lived,  and  waited  at  the  church  door  till  she 
came  out.  He  then  seized  her,  “shook  her  not  very  tenderly,” 
knocked  her  down  with  his  list,  kicked  her  over  and  over  in  the  mud, 
and  belaboured  her  most  furiously,  “overwhelming  her  with  blows.” 
Having  concluded  these  delicate  attentions,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away,  without  bestowing  on  her  a  single  word.  Matilda 
was  picked  up  by  her  attendants,  carried  home,  and  put  to  bed. 
A\  hether  she  was  fascinated  with  the  Duke's  mode  of  wooing,  or 
feared  a  second  oiler  ot  a  similar  character,  does  not  appear;  but 
while  still  conlined  to  her  bed  through  the  maltreatment  she  had 
received  from  her  lover,  she  declared  to  her  father,  “  that  sick  in 
health,  and  (hdorous  ot  body  tiom  the  blows  she  had  received,  she 
had  firmly  decided  to  marry  no  man  but  the  Duke  AVilliam.”  On 
this  intimation  ot  his  daugliter’s  teeliiigs,  the  Earl  of  Elanders  with¬ 
drew  his  opposition  to  the  match.  Alatilda  was  married  to  the 
Conqueror  at  the  chateau  d’Eu;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  Aladame 
Guizot,  “  held  him  most  dear  to  the  very  day  of  her  death.”  Her 
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marriage  afforded  her,  at  least,  one  source  of  gratilication.  On  the 
conquest  of  Engla'tul,  William  offered  to  endow  her  witli  the  lands  of 
any  Saxon  noble  she  chose  to  select ;  and  she  immediately  demanded 
and  received  the  estates  of  her  once  loved  Earl  Brihtric.  She  also 
obtained  possession  of  his  person  and  threw  him  into  prison,  Avhere 
he  died  mysteriously. 

‘  There  is  a  rumour  as  to  the  close  of  ^fatilda’s  career,  which 
throws  a  shade  over  Madame  (Jui/ot’s  brilliant  view  of  tier  married 
happiness.  It  is  said  that  when  she  grew  old,  the  King  became 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  and  that  the  C^ueen,  indignant 
at  the  amour,  caused  her  to  be  hamstrung  and  banished.  When 
this  came  to  the  King’s  knowledge,  he  indulged  in  one  of  those 
furious  bursts  of  passion  which  were  habitual  with  him,  and  seizing 
yiatilda,  beat  her  to  death  with  the  headgear  of  his  horse. 
AVdieii  his  fury  cooled,  he  attempted  to  atone  for  his  olfeiice,  by 
giving  her  a  magnificent  funeral  and  building  a  cathedral  over  her 
tomb.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  this  account  of  her  death  is 
of  very  dubious  authenticity  ;  but  for  the  purjxise  of  appreciating 
the  manners  of  the  age,  it  is  almost  immaterial  whether  the  tale  bo 
really  true,  or  merely  so  consistent  with  probability  as  to  have  been 
readily  believed  at  the  time  of  its  supposed  occurrence.’ 


Wi‘  (|uit(‘  believe  with  Mr.  Thrupp,  tluit  there  is  something 
very  apocryphal  iii  the  tales  of  the  chivalry  with  which  tluj 
German  races  treated  their  women;  and  yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  on  the  whole,  chastity  was  so  honoured,  and  the  rights  of 
wonuin  were,  if  dimly  seen,  yet  seen  distinctly  as  compared  tvith 
other  races,  and  that  to  this  wi;  have  to  attribute  vvrv  much  of 
the  high  social  and  domestic  character  of  the  Saxon  raia*. 

The  Child  of  the  Saxon  very  pnqierly  occupies  in  th(‘  home 
the  place  next  to  the  Wife ;  but  the  first  information  we 
have  touching  these  relations,  is  the  commonmsss  of  infanticidi*. 
No  sooner  was  a  child  born  than  tlu^  (piestion  was  debat(‘d, 
Should  he  be  pruanittiMl  to  live,  or  should  h(‘  be  juit  to  rleath  ? 
Was  it  the  pressure'  of  necessity,  or  was  it  bluutness  of  natural 
instinct  wdiich  ])rompted  tin*  dreadful  discussion^  What  jrrornpted 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mother  to  a  crime'  so  abhorrent  as  the*  murder 
of  her  own  chihH  The  custom  diel  ne>t  spe*e‘elily  e'xpire.  To  ab¬ 
solute  murelcr  succee'ded  exposure  ;  neir  did  tliat  custom  wane', 
it  seems,  till  about  the  tenth  century.  The  (diurch  took  up  the 
human  claim,  aiiel  couelemiu'd  tla^  weiman  guilty  of  (‘Xposure;  of 
her  infant  te)  fifteen  years  pe'nance  ;  while  it  became  a  feeling 
that  te)  finel  anel  ade)pt  a  child  was  lucky.  The  ])opular  feelings, 
too,  were  emboelieel  in  the*  folleiwing  aneceleital  legend: — 


‘Of  all  the  unhappy  mortals  of  olden  times,  none  was  so  univer¬ 
sally  unfortunate  as  Elfin,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Welsh  chieftain. 
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His  fatlicr,  disgusted  with  his  constant  ill-fortune,  banished  him  from 
home;  but,  to'^keep  him  from  starving,  bestowed  on  him  a  valuable 
liaherv.  No  sooner  had  Eltin  taken  charge  of  it,  than  a  property 
whieh  had  viekhul  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver  annually,  eeased  to 
produce  a  single  iisli.and  after  a  long  and  anxious  trial  he  abandoned 
it  in  despair.  As  he  wandered  away,  he  ])assed  a  weir,  and  on  it  saw 
what  app(‘ared  to  be  an  otter.  “Ah!”  he  cried,  “it  is  you  who 
have  betm  ruining  my  lishery.  You  must  die.”  On  approaching  the 
supposed  otter,  it  proved  to  be  a  bundle  of  linen,  which,  when 
opened,  disclosed  a  lov(dy  baby.  “  Tal-icsin !  Tal-iesin  1  ”  (what 
bright  brows)  exclaimed  the  weir-keeper ;  “  Tal-icsin  shall  be  his 
name,”  said  Eltin,  “and  1  will  adopt  him.”  lie  immediately  wrapt 
the  babv  carefully  in  his  cloak,  and,  mounting  on  horse,  carried  it 
tenderlv".  In  a  te\v  moments,  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  the  child 
began  to  sing,  and  [)rophesicd  that  by  his  adoption  a  long  career  of 
ill-fortune  would  be  eonvertial  into  one  of  brilliant  success.  The 
Young  foster-parent  believed  the  wonderful  infant,  who  in  after  life 
made  good  his  promise,  and  earned  both  for  himself  and  patron 
wealth  and  honour.  “  lie  sang  miraculously,”  says  the  fable,  “  from 
the  cradh*  to  the  grave;”  but,  in  truth,  he  sang  with  unrivalled 
el(M|uence  and  genius,  and  dying,  left  behind  him  a  reputation,  which 
afttu*  the  la!)se  of  a  thousand  vears,  made  hearts  throb  and  eves 

I  *  % 

brighten  at  the  sound  of  tlie  name  of  “Tal-icsin,  the  bard.”  ’ 


At  last,  instead  of  nuinhu*  or  exjjosure  came  education,  but 
bv  slow  degn‘ss  ;  and  \v<‘  b‘arn  that  tin*  Anglo-Saxons  bad  oidy 
one  nioih*  of  tuiti(m — they  told  a  child  to  learn,  and  if 
be  «lid  not,  tlu‘y  beat  liiin.  All  tliat  a  ti‘acher  needl'd  was  a 
stitf  rod  and  a  strong  arm.  Alenin,  s]>eaking  generally,  says, 
‘It  is  the  scourge*  that  teaches  chihlren  tlie  ornam(‘nts  of 
wisdom.  Tlu*re  wen*  otb(*r  puni.sliments  worse  than  scourging, 
^riie  Anglo-Saxons  belie\ed  not  only  that  Hogging  stimulatcil 
industry,  but  that  it  bad  a  vi'iy  spc'cific  action  on  the  memory. 
It  it  were  wished  to  imj)re.ss  any  tact  w’ith  es])ecial  distinctness 
on  the  child  s  mind,  it  was  told  him,  and  be  was  well  scourgi‘d. 
Any  legal  ceremony  or  usagi*  was  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
succi‘Ssivi‘  g(‘nerations  in  this  way.  It  was  witnessed  by  the 
children,  and  they  were  then  tlogg(*d  with  unusual  severity: 
this,  it  was  sup]>osed,  would  give  an  additional  weight  to  any 
evi(h‘nc(‘  they  might  hereafter  furnish. 

‘  Ihe  tirst  person  w  ho  doubted  the  cHicacy  of  constant  and  pro¬ 
miscuous  severity  was  the  lamous  Turketel,  Abbot  of  Croylaud. 
lie  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  education  of  all  the  childreu 
intrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  visited  each  of  them  once  a  day,  and 
superintended  their^  studies.  On  these  occasions  he  rewarded 
those  bo\s  who  distinguished  themselves  above  the  rest  with  tigs, 
raisins,  nuts,  and  ahuouds,  or  more  frequently  with  apples,  pears, 
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slave  was  allowed  to  wear  long  hair.  He  was  coinpollod  to 
keep  it  closely  cropped,  and  wlien  he  was  manumitted,  he 
received  a  cap  ot  liberty,  that  he  might  conceal  the  insignia  of 
his  previous  servile  position  untd  nature  provided  him  with  the 
external  evidence  of  treedom. 

We  forbear  from  any  furtlior  remarks.  The  subject  is  most 
interesting,  and  every  Knglishman  should  be  well  ae(piaintod 
with  it,  ainl  with  those  tine  far-sighted  princijiles  of  tlie  old 
Saxon  constitution  upon  which  we  believe  the  true  strength  and 
stability  of  our  country  has  been  founded  and  has  risen. 
should  like  to  sec  a  clear  and  popular  picture  of  the  Saxon  laws 
and  Saxon  times  ;  a  short,  vivi(l  digest  oi  the  men  and  their 
mode  of  life,  and  (‘sjiecially  of  their  laws  with  relaticm  to 
laud — the  L(V(inA\\m\,  or  Leasehold  ;  the  7ioc-land,  or  Freehold; 
and  the  /b^/r-land,  or  National  Stock  ;  for  we  believe'  that 
alm(>st  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  structure  of  English  society 
c«)mes  to  us  through  Saxon  laws  and  usages  ;  and  although 
titted  eminently  for  an  agricultural  people,  they  contain  lights 
which  may  be  guides  in  any  state,  and  which  we  believe  to  bo 
the  foundation  of  the  true  conservatism  of  states. 


VII. 

CTIURCH  REVELATIONS  IN  1862.* 

A^IOST  interesting  document  is  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  LoikIou  W(‘  havi'  ])laced  foremost  in  the  list  of  tracts  and 
books  at  the  foot  of  this  ])age,  everyway  most  honourable  to  the 
earnestness  of  the  excellent  prelate  from  whom  it  emanates. 
Our  readt'rs  are  no  doubt  already  acijuainted  with  the  substance 
ot  it,  aiul  have  seen  the  admiration  it  has  in  nniny  ipiarters 
elicited.  In  that  admiration  we  very  fervently  join ;  and  we  call 


1.  d  Jh'hvercd  in  Derenibcry  1S()2,  to  the  of  the  Diocese  of 

/jomio)),  a*  hi.%  t  isitation^  l)y  Archibald  Lord  Lisliop  of 

London,  d  liird  Edition.  London:  Joliii  Murray. 

2.  ( hurch  (Questions:  Historical  and  Mond  Ucvieics.  Rv  Josej>li 

Earkcr,  London  :  tlohn  Snow. 

3.  The  Mission  and  Hriension  of  the  Church  at  Iloine^  Considered  in  Eight 

Lectures^  Preached  before  the  L  nivcj'sitg  of  (Kvford^  in  the  gear  IShl, 
at  the  Lecture  Founded  bg  the  late  Per.  John  JJampton^  J/..1.  l>y 
.lohn  Saiidfonl,  B.l).,  .:Vj’chdeacon  of  C'oventiT.  London  :  Loii'^- 
inan  &  Co. 

4.  .1  irt;j7/>r  Bicentenarg  Dag.  The  Sufferings  of  the  Church  and  the 

Intolerance  of  Dissent.  .1  Plain  Statement  of  Facts,  Compiled  by 
1  wo  English  Clergymen.  London  :  Masters. 
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the  attt'iitioii  of  our  readers  to  it  because  we  believe  it  may  be 
read  with  great  profit,  not  only  by  the  clergymt'u  of  the  diocese, 
tor  whom  it  was  of  course  especially  iutemh'd.  It  is  so  full  of 
good  and  wise  things  that  all,  miiiistiTs  ('sjiecially,  may  read  it 
with  profit.  Nay,  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  our  miuistcTs  owe  to 
themsidves  and  to  their  churclu‘s  to  r(‘ad  it,  and  from  it  to  form 
SOUK'  conoeptioii  of  the  vigilant  and  intense  a(*tivitv  with  which 
the  Jhshop  attempts  to  grapple  with  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Church  of  his  day.  It  is  interestiuo  also  to  notice  the 
br(‘adth  of  view  and  the  kind  of  breadth  with  which  he  rei^ards 
(diurch  ({uestioiis,  his  opinions  upon  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  education,  and  the  position  of  thi'  Cdiurch-rate  controversy, 
and  the  concessions  he  is  compelled  to  mak(‘,  and  his  apologies 
for  conct'ssious  not  immediatelv  called  for  in  his  Charge',  ddiese 
are  all  points  of  interest  upon  which  all  thoughtful  men  among 
us  will  not  fail  to  remark.  First,  we  cannot,  however,  but  admire 
th(‘  reverential  earnestness,  the  regard  for  truth,  the  calm,  wise 
spirit,  ]K‘rvading  the  whole  discourse.  W(‘  an'  <|uitc  aware  that 
his  lordship  has  no  love  for  1  fissc'iite'rs  ;  indet'd,  we  seldom  have 
lu'ard  of,  and  lu'ver  have  known,  a  ch'rgyman  who  had  any  love 
for  them  ;  yc't  there  is  a  freedom  of  s])irit  and  toh'rance  of  in- 
<piiry  such  as  we  should  rathi'r  expect  to  find  in  one  of  our  own 
advanced  ])ulpits  or  congregations  than  in  the  cathedral  chair, 
deferring  to  the  perplexities  of  the  times,  he  says, — 

‘  1.  As  to  free  iinpiiry  ;  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  Shall  we  frown 
upon  it,  denounce  it,  try  to  stifle  it  ?  This  will  do  no  good  even  if 
it  be  riglit.  But  after  all  we  are  brotestants.  AVe  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  a  good  deal  of  the  right  and  duty  of  ])rivate  judg- 
uieut.  It  was  by  the  exercise  of  this  right  and  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  that  our  fathers  freed  their  and  our  soids  from  Home’s  time- 
honoured  falsehoods.  Are  we  to  be  scared  from  those  great  principles 
which  opened  the  closed  door  of  truth  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
because  some  men,  using  our  iiistruments  of  investigation,  arrive  at 
false  and  dangerous  conclusions  ?  As  well  might  Luther  have 
turned  against  the  Keformation  because  of  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Anabaptists,  or  our  own  divines  have  thought  it  best  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  Jesuits  because  of  the  spread  of  Unitarianism. 
Ain  * I  convinced  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  those  great  truths  for 
wliich  the  Fhurch  of  England  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  the  chief  witness  upon  earth  ?  And  shall  I,  from  a  craven  fear 
lest  these  truths  be  shaken,  disparage  the  use  of  tiiat  great  instru¬ 
ment  of  reason  which  (lod  has  given  to  man  for  tlie  investigation  and 
(h  fence  of  truth  ?  If  1  am  wise  I  will  not  ask  my  people  to  give  to 
the  Church’s  teaching  an  unreasoning  and  stolid  assent.  I  will  set 
myself  to  work,  as  being  conscious  of  the  value  of  that  priceless  gift 
of  reason,  to  discipline  myself,  and  help  others,  that  we  may  use  it 
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as  God  directs ;  and  I  shall  feel  confident  that  its  investigations 
rightlv’  and  reverently  conducted  must  result  in  furthering  the  caus6 
of  the*  God  of  trutli.  Do  1  believe  that  supernatural  Kevelation  and 
the  natural  discoveries  ot  reason  are  two  methods  through  ^^hich 
God  makes  himself  known  to  man  ?  Then  I  can  have  no  doubt  that 
ultimatelv  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  God’s  two  instru- 
ments  must  agree.  It  would  argue  little  faith  to  ha\e  any  doubts  on 
this  score. 

‘  What  then  are  we  afraid  of  ?  Is  the  approach  of  no  real  danger 
intimated  by  all  the  alarm  which  has  discomposed  tlie  Church  for  the 
last  two  y<*ars  ?  To  assert  that  there  is  no  danger  would  be  folly; 
but  it  is  a*  danger  to  meet  which  requires  calmness  and  great  discre¬ 
tion.  'fhe  ditliculties  we  have  to  deal  with  need  very  delicate 
liandling.  If  there  are  ])ersons  likely  to  injure  themselv'es  and  otluTs 
bv  frt‘e  inquirv,  they  can  only  be  ellectually  met  by  tliose  who  are 
able  to  a  tH*rtaiu  extent  to  sympatluze  with  them,  and  to  enter  with 
consi(icrate  feeling  into  the  intricacies  of  those  questions  which  have 
unsettled  their  faith. 

‘  For  exam})le — am  T  the  pastor  of  a  parish,  and  do  I  know  that 
some  intelligent  and  promising  young  man  of  my  flock  is  distressing 
the  old-fashioned  piety  of  his  parents  by  giving  utterance  to  s])ecu- 
lations  which  sound  to  them  like  blasphemy?  Ilow  shall  I  deal  with 
him  r  Jlcfore  1  try  to  inllucnce  him  ]  must  carefully  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  is  his  real  state  of  mind.  An  affected  scepticism,  bred 
of  ignorance  and  shallow  self-conceit  (and  there  is  abundance  of 
such  abroail  in  the  world  now  as  in  all  ages)  might  not  unnaturally 
provoke  a  shar[)  rebuke,  tiiough,  perhaps,  it  is  doubtful  even  in  such 
cases  how  far  the  rebuke  would  do  good.  An  exposure  of  the  man’s 
iLTUorance  might  perhaps  tell  upon  him,  and  teach  him  more  humility. 
Hut  suppose  1  find  that  the  young  man  is  not  more  self-conceitcd 
than  his  neighbours— that  he  is  of  a  really  inquiring  mind,  anxious 
to  know  the  truth,  but  unsettled.  Jle  has  been,  say,  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  has  heard  questions  freely  discussed  thereof  which  he  never 
dreamed  in  childhood ;  (piestions  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  as  to  the  difficulties  whicli  stand  in  the  way  of  an  unquestitin- 
ing  assent  to  the  perfect  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible  narrative; 
questions  as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  a  belief  in  miraculous 
interpositions  with  the  maintenance  of  unchanging  laws  ;  (juestions 
as  to  how  far  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  agree  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  ot  the  sacred  books ;  or  (after  the  general  truth  of  the  Bible 
scheme  is  admitted)  intricate  metaphysical  questions  which  still  may 
be  raised  as  to  tl^e  particular  mode  in  which  the  life  and  death  of 
i  hrist  avail  lor  man’s  salvation,  and  how  far  the  exact  truth  on  this 
momentous  subject  is  expressed  in  the  Church’s  formularies. 

‘  A  man  need  neither  be  conceited,  nor  shallow,  nor  rash,  nor 
irreverent,  to  have  had  his  thoughts  exercised  on  any  one  of  these 
subjects.  Nay,  are  you  an  ordained  guide  of  souls— a  minister  of 
that  God  who  has  promised  to  lead  you  and  your  people  into  all 
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truth,  responsible  to  him  for  wisely  directing  all  who  come  to  you  iii 
their  dilliculties — not  the  souls  only  which  are  depressed  with  the 
burden  of  sin,  or  uneertaiii  as  to  practical  questions  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  everv-dav  outward  action,  but  souls  clouded  with  intel- 
lc(‘tual  doubts  also — and  are  you,  though  thus  set  apart  for  this  dilli- 
ciilt  work,  unable  to  minister  where  the  help  of  your  ministry  is  so 
much  reipiired?  The  (piestions  now  raisinl  cannot  In*  new  to  you  if 
you  have  b(*eu  rightly  trained  for  your  ollice.  You  must  be  able  to 
sav  to  him  whom  you  would  iutluence,  1  know  what  these  perplexities 
mean.  1  can  point  the  way  to  solve  tliiun.' 

This  is  adiuinilde.  The  further  discussion  of  this  most 
interesting  (pu‘stion  h*;i(ls  the  Hisluq)  to  many  (d)S(‘rvations 
upon  tin*  spirit  of  fr^'o  in([uirv  in  tin*  mind  (»f  the  ordained 
man,  and  its  limitations  ;  and  with  great  wisdom  in*  avows  his 
impn'ssiou  that  legal  jirosirutions  and  judicial  proe(‘edings  will 
•do  little  to  preserve  tin*  orthodoxy  of  tin*  chugy.  lit*  is  no 
•douht  right  :  at  tin*  sann*  tinii*  wi*  could  hava*  wdslu'd  that 
he  had  more*  un(Mpiivo(*ally  €*xpress(‘d  his  eonvietion  that  for  fr(‘e 
in([uiry  to  have*  inquiry,  tin*  iinpiirers  should  Ik*  really  fr(‘e. 
As  it  is,  the  Church  of  England  no  douht  has  heeii  a  gratul 
mistress  of  endownu'iits  which  have  n'ally  Ikm'u  us('d  to  spread 
and  proj)agat(‘  (‘rror  and  the  most  noisome  hert^sy.  Hooks  like 
Dr.  (\>h*iiso’s,  or  the  ‘  Kssays  and  Ilevi(‘ws,*  would  have  had 
no  ^veight  u])oii  the  world  of  thought  hut  for  the  ])osition  of  tlui 
authors  as  clergyiiK'n.  The  (‘inaiiation  of  tlu^  volumes  from 
the  studies  of  dignitaries  of  the  Kstahlishment,  provid(‘s  a  whis- 
pi'ring  gallery  by  which  tlu^  voiia*  obtains  an  (*cho.  And  in  this 
Chargi*  of  the  Hishoj),  admirahh*  as  it  is,  notliing  is  mon^ 
atfecting  and  remarkable  than  the  t(‘iid(‘rness  with  W'hich  lui 
would  administer  subscription.  ‘He  would  relax  rath(‘r  than 
tight(‘U  the  bond.^  There  ‘  must  be  a  g(‘n(‘rous  confiding  policy  ' 
in  this  res])i‘ct  in  dealing  with  candidates  for  ordination.  M(‘an- 
time  the  girth  of  ritualism  is  to  lx*  as  tight  as  (?ver.  He  says, — 

‘  1  have  already  alluded  above  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  a 
relaxation,  derived  from  the  danger  of  oirending  tender  conscienecs 
amongst  our  owu  peo[)le,  and  deterring  some  of  the  best  of  them 
from  binding  themselves  by  the  obligations  of  tlu*  ministry.  If 
there  be  really  the  additional  reason  now  advanced  for  a  no  ision  of 
our  terms  of  subscription,  the  subject  certainly  demands  most  grave 
consideration,  and  I  doubt  not  will — I  trust,  soon — receive  it  both 
from  the  Bishops  and  from  other  mend)ers  of  the  legislature.’ 

But  while  this  is  the  case*,  tin*  Bishop  protests,  wa  may  say 
vehemently,  against  any  liturgical  revision.  Not  om;  of  those 
'Offensive  paragraphs,  not  oiu;  of  those  credenda  which  flatter, 
foster,  and  nourish  paj)istry  in  our  midst,  on  the  one  liand, 
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or  superstition  on  the  other,  is  to  bo  touched.  e  can  only 
conceive  that  tlie  result  of  the  method  so  earnestly  advocated 
bv  the  llisliop,  will  be  to  crowd  the  pulpits  and  altars  ot  the 
C’hurch  with  men  from  whom  will  be  lifted  the  very  last 
possibility  of  reserve.  Every  adverse  sentiment  will  then  tiiid 
tluTe  its  utterance  and  its  home. 

Wlio  wond(‘rs  that  we  dissent  ?  Why,  what  have  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  diurchmen  reveah'd  to  us  during  the  past  year  ?  In  his 
tlu'ological  manifesto  in  his  ‘Tract  for  Priests  and  People,* 
Mr.  Langley  (‘xpressly  builds  his  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England — an  attachment  associated  in  his  mind  with  a 
iK'cessarv  insohuice  to  Dissent — upon  the  Universalism  in  the 
Church  ;  that  its  essiuitial  doctrine  is  salvation  lor  all  and 
sundry  upon  whom  the  rite  of  baptism  has  l)een  perlormed. 
Th(‘  vory  foundation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Church,  is  its 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  ^‘generation  excepting  as  baptism  the 
rit(‘  is  ^‘generation.  Let  it  be  distinctlv  imderstood  that  we  are 
Dissenters  ;  among  other  things  because  the  teaching  of  the 
EstablishnK‘nt  is  in  many  ])articulars  as  absolutely  sup(‘rstitious 
as  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Ibnne.  We  refer  to  the 
Hampton  Lectures  of  Archdeacon  Sandford.  And  be  it 
r(‘membered,  thi‘  Archdc‘acon  is  an  evu ngeliod  clergyman. 
Wliat(‘V(‘r  that  e]>ith(‘t  may  mean,  so  many  claim  it  now 
that  W(‘  hav(‘  lost  the  soundings  of  the  word. 

‘  In  like  manner,  with  the  Holy  Sacraments.  The  Church  main¬ 
tains  that  tiny  are  the  means  of  manifesting  to  us  the  mind  and  life 
of  (  lod,  and  making  us,  through  the  incarnation,  partakers  of  the 
Di  vine  nature:  that  ‘‘  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses,  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace  and  (Jod's  good  will  towards  us,  hy  the  which  he  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  (piicken,  hut  also  strengthen 
aiul  coutirm  our  faith  in  him  :  ’*  that  they  are  rounds  of  the  ladder 
reaching  up  to  heaven,  upon  which  the  angels  ascend  and  descend, 
while  tlie  liord  stands  above  it. 

‘  n<tpfism,  irr  are  taught,  is  the  hath  and  grave  of  sin^  in  which  the 
soul  is  hath  cleansed  and  vivified,  and  through  the  Holy  (xhost  par¬ 
ticipates  in  Christ's  atoning  blood  and  resurrection  power;  “whereby, 
as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  it  rightly  are  grafted  into  the 
(  hurch ;  and  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  our 
adoj)tion  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly 
signed  and  si'aled.” 

Die  Supper  ot  the  Lord,  we  are  taught,  is  “  a  sacrament  of  our 
redemption  by  Christs  death:  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly, 
worthily,  and  \vith  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  wc  break 
IS  a  partaking  ot  the  body  of  Cdirist ;  and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing 
IS  a  partaking  of  the  Blood  of  C'^hrist.”  In  it  “  we  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us.’* 
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As  Churchmen  we  embrace  without  controversy  this  great  mystery  of 
godliness;  wo  believe  that  it  conveys  (Jod  to  ns,  and  incorporates  ns 
with  himself;  that  in  it  “  onr  fellowship  is  with  tho  Father  and  with 
his  Son  desns  Cdirist.”  AVe  neither  say  with  ^^icodemiis,  “  How 
shall  these  things  be  ?  ”  nor  with  them  of  Capernaum,  ‘‘  Can  this 
man  give  ns  his  ilesh  to  eat?”  Wo  do  not  question,  when  we 
shonhl  rejoice, — or  cavil,  when  we  should  adore.’ 

The  Archdeacon  also  says,  (pioting  the  testimonies  with 
admiration, — 

‘  The  effects  of  baptism  when  rightly  administered  and  received  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  llenrtley  in  his  volume  of  Hampton  Lectures 
on  Jiistiticatii)!!,  delivered  in  1S45 :  From  that  moment ^  he,  who 
before  tans'  spoken  of  as  a  subjeet  of  Satan's  kintjdom,  as  dead  in  tres¬ 
passes  and  sins,  as  havint/  no  part  or  lot  in  ('hrist,  is  regarded  as 
retfenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  bodg  of  (Jhrisfs  (dt arch,  as  washed 
from  all  his  guilt  and  sanctified  bg  the  indwelling  of  God's  Spirit,  who 
has  now  vouchsafed  to  take  up  his  abode  in  him."  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  Bede,  quoted  by  Jer.  Taylor,  “  Works,”  vol.  ii.  p.  2h3,  is 
given  in  a  note  in  the  same  work:  ‘‘  The  catechumen  descends  into 
the  font  a  sinner,  he  arisen  purified ;  he  goes  down  the  son  of  death,  he 
comes  up  the  son  of  the  resurrection ;  he  enters  in  the  son  of  foil g  and 
prevarication,  he  returns  the  son  of  reconciliation;  he  stoops  down  the 
child  of  wrath,  and  ascends  the  heir  of  increg ;  he  was  the  child  of  the 
devil,  and  now  he  is  the  servant  and  the  son  of  God."  ’ 


There  can  bi‘  no  doubt  this  is  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  tho 
Kstahlishinent.  W(‘  do  not  discuss  or  dispute  the  doctrines  here. 
These  d(Kdrines  all  clergymen  teach.  Of  cours(‘  the  J3ishop  wonltl 
not  touch  a  word  affecting  tin*  place  or  promiiu‘nce  of  theso 
words  in  liturgic  ministrations  or  cateclndical  instructions.  Onr 
t.dk  about  unity'  of  sentiment  with  the  teachings  of  the  Kstablish- 
ment  is  folly :  we  have  no  such  unity.  So  also  anotlnn*  most 
dangerous  and  dreadful  heresy  is  that  <»f  aj)ostolical  succession. 
Archdeacon  Sa  ml  ford  siiys  again  in  tin*  Ijccture  we  have  (pioted, — 


‘  It  is  nnquestionablv  tho  doctrine  of  our  Church,  that  our  Bishops 
are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  that  onr  Priests  are  tho  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  on  whom  any  of  the  Twelve  laid  holy  hands;  that 
onr  Deacons  exercise  an  office  eipiivaleut  to  that  possessed  by  the 
earliest  JSeven.’ 


These  are  the  doctrines,  and  tho  Bishop  w'onld  not  touch  a 
letter  or  a  fringe  upon  these  sacred  phylacteri(‘S.  We  do  not 
blame  liim  :  he  is  in  bis  chair  to  administer  his  own  convictions, 
and  to  convictions  like  his  own,  not  ours.  But  these  being 
essential  convictions  in  the  Church  of  England,  can  there  be  any 
W'onder  that  Dissent  exists  and  spreads?  And  can  there  l)e  any 
wonder  that  Dissenters  should  seek  to  propagate  their  con- 
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victioiis  of  the  uuscriptural  character  of  creeds  like  tliose  to 
whicli  Nve  have  referred  ? 

C)iir  views  as  descendants  of  the  ^reat  Puritan  teacliers,  nay, 
our  views  as  descendants  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  stand 
in  iinme<liate  contradiction  to  these  most  latitudinarian,  priestly, 
an<l  dan^airous  teachings.  And  hence  the  bitter  hatred  and 
animus  aiWcd  forth  in  the  souls  of  the  clergy  by  the  Bicentenary 
year.  Our  conviction  of  the  duty  of  our  ministers  and  churches 
is  clearly  to  build  up  the  interests  of  our  own  churches;  to  main¬ 
tain  our  individual  s|)iritual  life  ;  and  to  enhance  the  interests  of 
(mr  churches,  and  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  extend  their 
inHiu‘nce.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  clergymen  in 
general,  and  members  of  the  Establishment  in  general,  regard 
us,  our  ministry,  and  our  denominations  with  contempt.  Canon 
Stanlev,  in  his  ‘  Exposition  of  the  Corinthians,’  does  us  the 
honour,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  power  of  the  foolishness  of 
pr(*aching  is  ‘  testified  by  some  of  the  least  cultivated  intellects 
of  later  times,  as  amongst  our  own  Nonconformists.’  Clergymen 
like  to  think  that  ignorance  and  Dissent  are  synonymous  in 
meaning,  and  the  loncf  j^alleries  of  great  names  which  line  our 
library  shelves  ])roduce  no  impression  to  the  contrary  on  their 
minds.  Let  us  draw  away  from  those  who  will  invariably  regard 
our  company  as  distasti‘ful,  and  more  sacredly  than  ever  seek  to 
build  our  people  in  our  princi})les,  and  make  them  strong  by  the 
bread  of  life.  We  know  the  singular  divorce  from  all  Dissenting 
C(unpany  and  communion  proclaimed  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  This  is,  however,  not  surprising,  ""as  he  was  once  an 
IndejHMident,  and  we  believe  a  member  of  Dr.  Morrison’s  Trevor 
(liapel,  of  Bromptini.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Mission  of 
Brighton  the  other  day,  a  clergyman  apologized  for  jiresenting 
himsi‘lf,  in  the  Bicentenary  year,  on  a  platform  with  Dissenters. 
In  the  same  town  one  of  the  most  holy  and  excellent  of  the 
clergy,  almost  the  only  one  who  has  ever  had  any  sympathy 
with  evangelical  Dissenters,  avows  his  doubts  as  to  how  far  he 
dare  sym])athize,  or  take  part  with  Dissenters,  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  Week  of  United  Prayer.  On  all  hands  we  hear  of  the 
grievous  insult  ofiered  to  the  Church  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Bicintenary.  We  wish  that  some  hand  would  gather  together 
testimonies  of  another  description,  like  the  following  pleasant 
morsel,  tor  instance,  which  we  take  to  express  the  impressions  of 
many  thousands,  not  merely  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  but  ot  the  laity  also.  On  the  Bicentenary  Sabbath, 
at  St.  Johns  Church,  Leen  Side,  near  Nottingham,  the  Rev. 
1.  Hancock,  a  minister  recently  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxtord,  occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  morning,  and  preached 
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'from  Ncliemiah  v.  ^  So  God  shake  out  every  nu in  from 
his  house,  and  from  h  is  labour,  that  perfornudh  not  this  pro¬ 
mise,  even  thus  he  he  shaken  out  and  emptied*  The  rev, 
(fentleinan  remarked,  that  by  the  ejection  of  the  Puritans  200 
years  ayo,  the  redemption  wrouyht  out  by  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  Man  was  declared  ta  be  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  human  race.  On  that  day  the  Gospel  was  restored 
beneficially  to  the  country.  Tlio  Cliuroli  was  liberated  from 
nearly  twenty  years  of  State  tyranny  and  control  ;  liberty  of 
conscience  was  ^iven  back  to  the  Christian  laity  ;  and  the  hopc‘ 
and  possibility  of  Catholic  niiity  was  re-awakened  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  great  body  of  Englishmen  lifted  up  no  cry  of 
distress  and  no  cry  of  anger  when  the  Puritans  were  cast  from 
their  cures.  Parties  and  sections  were  suftering,  but  the  nation 
was  glad.  The  great  body  of  our  countrymen  rejoiced  lK‘ca\is(* 
they  were  delivered  from  the  delusions  of  the  Puritans.  A  fter  a 
bitter  experience  of  twenty  years,  our  fathers  ftni  nd  that  Puri¬ 
tanism  contained  no  hope  for  men  as  members  of  the  human 
.race,  as  citizens  of  a  nation,  or  as  baptized  children  of  the 
earth,  T1  le  ejection  of  the  Puribuis  was  a  declaration  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  nation,  that  every  child  born  amongst  us  had 
the  same  right  to  baptism  as  every  child  born  amongst  the  Jews 
had  to  circumcision.  So  long  as  Pn^sbyterians,  Anabaptists, 
and  Independents  held  their  cures,  the  nation  was  robbed  of  its 
ancient  holidays.  It  was  made  a  sin  by  Puritan  theologians  to 
observe  Christmas:  men  were  actually  punished  by  law  for 
being  joyful  in  God  on  Christ’s  birthday.  The  ejection  of  the 
Puritans  brought  home  to  every  Englishman  a  most  complete 
liberation  from  hard  and  cruel  ordinance's.  The  jm'acher  next 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  ejection  of  the  Puritans  was  also  a 
happy  eleliverance  of  the  Sbite;  that  the  sermons  of  the  Puritan 
preachers,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Puritan  principles,  had 
overturned  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  countrv.  It  was  con¬ 


tended  by  the  ])reacher  that  the  Puritans  endeavoured  to 
establish  what  we  now  saw  was  beiuy  brought  forth  in  North 
America — liberty  side  by  side  with  real  and  hopeless  slavery. 
The  conscientious  belief  of  Christian  men  was  put  down  bjr 
force,  because  they  happc'iied  to  ditfer  in  opinion  from  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  Their  message  vjas,  *  You  are  nearly  all  nf  you  ch  ildren 
of  the  devil.  You  may  be  good  citizens,  competent  subjects,  wise 
fathers,  loving  husbands,  industrious  workmen,  holiest  trades¬ 
men,  brave  soldiers,  and  you  may  do  your  duty  in  that  station 
of  life  in  which  it  has  ])lcased  (iod  to  call  you  ;  but  unless  you 
are  able  to  be  educated  by  us  Jis  the  truly  converted,  unle.ss  you 
become  members  of  the  religion  we  are  of,  unless  you  come  out 
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of  vour  own  Cln'istiiin  coiigro^Jitioii  into  tinotlior  Cliuicli,  ^our 
iKijkism  and  prnvoi-s  are  hut  mockeries,  and  you  are  mere 
rhildren  of  the  d/v'd!  This,  observed  the  preacher,  was  the 
message  of  the  Puritans  duriiii^  tlie  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,, 
and  Charles.  ( )n  the  )>art  of  the  English  Church,  the  ejection 
of  the  Puritans  was  a  ])lain  confession  that  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  had  no  ])ower  at  all  to  make  a  Church.  Eor  many 
years  Knglish  statesmen  had  been  planning  to  make  a  new 
Church  of  England.  In  1641  they  began  recklessly  to  pull  to 
])i(‘ees  the  ancient  house  of  Cod.  They  began  to  build,  but  were  not 
able  to  tinish,  and  Presbyterianism  and  Independency  were  left 
half  built.  The  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  those  of  the 
shoi1-lived  })owers  which  followed,  took  upon  themselves  autho¬ 
rity  far  above  that  which  even  many  of  the  Popes  had  not  dared 
to  assunu^  ;  and  by  mere  ])arliamentarv  and  State  rule,  Presby- 
tiM'ians  and  lnd(‘p(‘nd(‘nts  held  the  (Mires  of  the  Catholic  Church 
nf  Lngland,  whilst  the  most  faithful  ()f  the  clergy  were  them- 
s(‘lves  the  most  ])erse(Mited.  The  (jectiou  of  the  Puritans 
(contiMah'd  tlu*  rev.  gentleman)  was  the  delivery  (^f  th(‘  Christian 
ptM)ph‘  fnnn  th(‘  tyranny  ministers  and  preacluM's.  What  was 
the  yoke  which  tlu‘  Act  of  Uniformity  laid  upon  Puritan 
t(*achers^  It  was  the  hi'avy  yoke  of  declaring  the  love  of  God 
to  nuMi,  of  declaring  that  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  them, 
and  of  s]X‘aking  to  the  Christian  pe(^])le  as  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  God.  The  Independents  of  our  day  were  talking  loudly 
about  the  rights  of  the  ^Christian  peo])i(';  but  if  they  liad  not 
hiMMi  (^j(‘('t(‘d  from  the  cures  of  tlu*  English  Church,  the  people 
of  this  day  would  have  no  Christian  rights  at  all  ;  for  our 
Christian  rights  wiuv  tho.se  which  our  baptism  declared  them  to 
b(‘ ;  namely,  that  w'(‘ were  God's  children,  and  not  the  devil’s, 
d’he  preacher,  in  conclusion,  spoke  of  the  hope  which  the 
ejection  ot  the  Puritans  gave  of  the  entire  unitv  of  Christian 
men. 

Archdeacon  Sandtonl,  in  tlu^  Ikimpton  Lecture,  says, — 

‘  Of  these  obstructions  JJissent  is  amonyst  the  Jhremost.  It  impedes 
tht'  conscientious  and  earncst-inindiHl  pastor.  It  undermines  his 
intlucnce  and  counteracts  his  ministrations  every  day.  It  furnishes 
a  rallying  ])oint  lor  the  disallected  and  the  self-willed  in  all  our 
])arishes.  It  is  a  snare  to  both  jiastor  and  people, — temjiting  the 
one  to  conccjd  or  compromise  his  Church's  creed,  to  lower  its 
standard  and  ignore  its  rule, — exposing  him  to  charges  of  unfaithful¬ 
ness  it  conciliatory,  and  ot  bigotry  it  rigid; — while  it  tends  to  beget 
in  parishioners  an  indillerence  to  truth.  And  though  it  must  be 
met,  like  all  other  hindrances,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not 
less  to  be  deplored.  It  has  wrought,  and  is  working  vast  aud  exten- 
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sive  evil,  and  imperilling  to  a  fearful  extent  the  faith,  the  loyaltv% 
and  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  our  people.  Multitudes  amongst 
us  feel  and  deplore  this,  though  they  may  be  uuwilliug  openly  to 
avow  it.* 


The  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  the  well-known  evangelieal  Tractarian, 
J^ays,— 

*  Beware,  I  b(‘seeeh  yon,  of  that  tribe  of  men  who  would  fain  per¬ 
suade  you  to  leave  the  Church  of  England  and  separate  fropi  her 
communion.  1  say,  solemnly  and  aifectionattdy — of  all  such  men — 
I  warn  you  to  beware,  iiisteii  not  to  them.  Have  no  friendship 
with  them.  Avoid  them.  Turn  from  them.  Pass  away.’ 

The  Rev\  J.  W.  Brooks,  vicar  of  Clarborough,  Ibdfonl 


says, — 

‘  The  character  of  Dissent  is,  alas,  within  these  few  years  become 
fearfully  identified  in  its  political  artim/s  icitJi  the  Papal  beast  on 
the  one  hand  ^  and  with  the  liberal  infidel  beast  on  the  other;  and  if  the 
Scriptural  view  which  is  now  about  to  bo  brought  ft)rward,  should  be 
the  means  of  startling  some  and  leading  them  to  f/ct  up  from  the  tents 
of  those  wicked  men.,  and  touch  nothing/  of  theirs  lest  thei/  be  consumed 
in  all  their  sins,  I  shall  have  reason  to  be  thankful.' 


We  (|uite  ludieve  that  these  ([notations  fairly  represent  the 
estimate  formed  of  Nonconformist  ministers  and  churches  within 
the  enclosun;  of  the  Establishment;  and  these  views  are  held  by 
men  who,  of  course,  arc  in  the  very  natnn^  of  things  that  which 
they  abhor  in  Dissenters — ])olitical  ministers.  How  can  a  man 
be  a  minister  of  the  Cdiurch  of  England,  and  not  bc‘  a  political 
vehicle  ?  One  of  the  wildest  of  all  ideas  is  that  put  forth  by  the 
‘  Quartcudy  Revi(‘W,’ in  its  article  on  the  BicenUuiary,  that  the 
whole  movement  originates  in  the  desire  for  com[)rehension. 
Tlui  Bislioj)  of  London,  in  his  Cdiarge,  understands  the  matter 
better  when  he  says, — 


‘  Those  who  arc  separated  from  us  have  their  traditions — some¬ 
times  of  two  hundred  years’  standing — their  close  associations  one 
with  another — their  inherited  and  ac(piired  prt‘judices,  very  dillicult 
to  overcome.  iVtany  interests  of  all  kinds  have  grown  up  around 
their  comnumitics,  from  the  influence  of  which  it  is  diilicult  for  them 
to  free  themselves.  All  these  things  are  against  any  migration  on  a 
large  scale  from  their  ranks  to  ours.  We  must  remember,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  win  over  an  antagonist,  very  easy  to  distress  aud 
alienate  a  friend.’ 


It  will  be  s(‘en  by  somi^  of  our  ([notations,  and  es])ecially  by 
the  pam[)hlet  to  which  we  have  referred  on  ‘  Idie  Sufferings  of 
the  (Jhiirch,*  tliat  many  chu’gymen  affect  to  regard  themselves 
as  [lersecuted  by  Nonconformists,  and  (‘.specially  by  the  Bicen¬ 
tenary  movement.  The  ‘  Two  Clergymen  ’  shri(*k  and  scream 
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lik(‘  iiisaiu*  tikmi  ])('rs<‘cuti(>n.  Tlio  case  of  old  simply  was, 

that  tlie  Cdmrch  of  England  hung,  and  burnt,  and  thuinscrewed, 
and  shot,  and  then,  when  some  regulation  upptahaud  is  gained, 
sin*  ser<‘ains  l\‘rseeuti(>ii  like  a  Billingsgate  fishwoman  crving 
Murdrr.  This  will  seem  to  some  strong  language.  We  com- 
meinl  to  eur  readers'  notice  tin*  wretched  farrago  of  rubbish  of 
the  ‘Two  (’lergymen.’  The  object  is  indeed  to  prove,  that  during 
the  IVotectorate  ‘  the  ])erseeutions  were,  in  many  respects, 
worse  than  under  Qu(‘(‘n  Mary,’  and  that  ‘the  greatest  traitors  to 
England  came  not  from  Rome  but  Geneva.'  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  .schism.  Wi*  wonder  the  m(‘n  dare  write  the  word  schism  ! 
It  is  .schism  to  cast  a  man  out  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  in 
heav(‘n  becausi*  In*  r(‘fu.s(‘s  to  dance  round  a  Sabbath  maypole; 
for  in  this,  among  t>th(‘r  things,  originated  Dis.sent.  But  W(* 
dw«*ll  ])erhaps  too  lengthily  on  the.se  di.sagreeable  particulars. 
In  one  word,  however,  ‘('hurch  Que.stions  ’  have  assumed  an 
a.sprct  of  groat  interi'st,  and  \vr  do  not  woiuk*!*  that  J)r.  Barker 
has  attempte<l  to  grouj)  togetlier  tin*  circum.stanc(‘.s  of  18()2.  In 
a  .single  ra]>id  glanci*,  tlu*  work  might  have  lK‘eu  far  more  com- 
preh(‘nsivi*.  Tlu*  volunu*  is  a  .serii's  of  lecture.s,  and  it  ]Kirtakes 
too  much  (d  the  lecturi'i’s  tone.  It  wants  what  all  Dr.  Parkers 
composition  want.s,  .simplicity  and  directiu'.ss.  He  should  break 
his  .si*ntenci‘.s  into  s(‘veral  ])i(‘ces,  and  so  adopt  a  le.ss  ambitious 
and  turgid  .styli*.  Hen*,  for  instance,  are  his  remarks  on  the 
lb‘v.  Mr.  Davi.ss  pamphlet,  ‘Common  Prayer  and  Common 

S’ 

(*ns(* :  — 


‘  ^Ir.  Davis  has  evidently  been  at  considerable  pains  in  elaborating 
the  illu.stration.  It  does  not  blaze  suddenly  upon  us  as  a  coruscation 
of  inllamed  and  enraptured  genius,  but  is  rather  to  be  compared  to 
an  edifice  carefully  and  patiently  erected.’ 


So  also  in  the  following  tones  of  warning  to  the  Church  : — 

‘The  principles  of  moral  government  are  itnmutable.  The  play  of 
cause  aiul  effect  is  for  ever  determined.  AVith  the  history  of  nations 
in  our  hand,  we  are  not  presumptuous  in  lifting  up  the  voice  of 
warning  in  the  hearing  of  the  English  Church.  Corruption  provokes 
vengeance.  Guard  that  corruption  as  you  may,  surround  it  with 
circles  ot  royalty,  bands  of  fabled  wealtli,  environs  of  genius,, 
eloijuence,  and  erudition,  clad  in  pur[)le  and  ermine,  vet  the  bolt  of 
the  angry  heavens  will  smite  it  with  death.  AVho'can  stay  the 
hand  ot  the  Lord  Did  he  not  make  Pathros  desolate,  and  set  fire 
in  /(»an  r  Did  he  not  darken  the  day  at  Tehaphnehes,  and  break 
the  arm  of  Pharaoh,  king  ot  Egypt,  that  it  should  not  be  bound  up 
to  be  healed?  t‘au  he  not  employ  the  pricking  brier  and  the 
grieving  thorn  in  the  service  of  his  righteous  wrath  ?  AVas  not  the 
Assyrian  like  a  cedar  ot  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches  and  with 
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a  sliadowiiiu;  sliroud,  and  of  an  higli  statnro,  yet  upon  his  ruin  all 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  remained,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  upon 
his  branches!  Was  not  Ojjj,  kin^  of  Hashan,  hi^h  as  the  cedars  and 
stninu;  as  the  oaks,  and  yet  his  power  was  withered  up  for  ever! 
.\re  we  to  forget  these  thini^s  r  Is  (iotl  no  Ioniser  interested  in  the 
allairs  of  man  ?  Is  he  not  the  same  as  when  he  pnnisiied  Israel  for 
selliiii;  the  rigliteons  for  silver,  and  the  jioor  for  a  pair  of  shoes ‘f 
Our  hope  is  in  the  Lord.  Corruption  in  doctrine  and  practice  shall 
not  always  unpunished.  The  aveni;er  shall  come  up  as  clouds, 
and  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a  whirlwind,  and  his  horses  swifter  than 
eagles  I  The  voice  that  ran"  in  the  palaces  at  Ashdod,  and  in  the 
])alaees  of  the  land  of  Li;ypt,  shall  peal  through  the  tpiivering  arches 
of  our  corrupt  Establishment,  for  the  JiOrd  loveth  equity,  ami  mercy, 
and  holiness.  The  Lord  will  smite  the  winter  house  with  the  summer 
house,  and  the  houses  of  ivory  shall  perish,  and  the  great  houses  shall 
have  an  end  1  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
(led.  Weary,  wt‘ary,  are  the  long  watchings  of  the  righteous  for  the 
coming  of  their  King,  but  when  he  eomelh  his  sword  will  be  girded 
on  his  thigh.  There  are  days  of  woe  in  store  for  the  E.stablishmmit 
unless  she  repent  (piiekly.  My  belief  in  this  is  as  tirin  as  is  my 
belief  in  Christianity.  The  nation  cannot  much  longer  carry  the 
intolerable  burden :  it  is  pressed  under  it  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  is 
full  of  sheaves,  and  the  Jiord  who  hateth  oppression  will  deliver  the 
nation  speedily.  31en  may  shut  their  eyes  tt)  the  signs  of  the  times 
if  they  please,  but  the  signs  of  the  times  are  there,  nevertheless! 
(lod  is  waving  the  signal  from  the  heavens  ;  it  shall  be  a  banner  of 
love  to  the  wise,  but  a  streaming  tire  to  those  who  have  no  under¬ 
standing.’ 

But  it  is  due  now'  to  Dr.  Parker  to  say  that  he  discusses  in 
the  course*  of  the  volume  the  st'veral  (juestions  of  interest. 
The  style  is,  however,  too  entirely  rhetorical.  The  following 
is  ju‘rtinent  ;  hut  why  not  use  words  inort'  niinhly  ?  Our 
(‘xci‘lh‘nt  frit'nd’s  style  is  always  pomh'rous  :  his  style  marches, 
hut — if  he  will  forgiven  us  for  saying  so — it  is  a  clumsy  march  ; 
it  is  nnw'iehlv  and  unnatural. 


‘As  to  a  church  being  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  every  man 
being  consequently  taxed  for  its  support  w  hether  he  attend  it  or  not, 
it  does  aj)pear  to  me  that  such  an  argument  is  altogether  untenable. 
The  Great  Northern  Kailway  is  no  doubt  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
hut  if  I  have  special  ri'asons  for  travelling  to  Jiomion  by  the  N'orth- 
AV'estem,  1  protest  against  the  Great  Northern  demanding  a  fare  of 
me  on  the  plea  (notwithstanding  its  p(‘rfect  accuracy  as  to  fact) 
that  1  hav(^  travelled  by  it,  and  that  it  exists  for  the  good  of 

the  riatioii.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Great  N'orthern  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  it  could  force  all  travel¬ 
lers  to  pay  its  demands,  whether  they  availed  themselves  of  its 
services  or  not,  the  circumstance  would  be  justly  regarded  as  a  huge 
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oppression,  iiiid  cverv  effort  be  exerted  to  jibolisli  the  absurd  and 
odious  monopoly.  8o  with  any  religious  body  by  law  established. 

We  will  present  to  our  readers  one  other  quotation,  soincwliat 
dissenting  from  it. 

‘The  liiberatioii  Society  is  the  very  heart  of  political  Noncon- 
fonnitv.  It  tlirobs  with  the  constancy  of  vigorous  life,  propelling 
vital  jK)wer  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  the  ecclesiastical  body. 
The  Society  is  indispensable  to  the  consolidation,  defence,  and 
advancement  of  Nonconformity.  It  is  ever  on  the  alert.  It  has 
taken  its  bold  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  Senate,  and  watched 
with  loving  interest  the  changeful  fortunes  of  religions  liberty  ;  and 
whenever  unholy  hands  have  threatened  to  do  her  violence,  the 
Society  has  uttered  an  awakening  cry  which  has  summoned  loyal 
legions  to  her  aid.  Nonconforiuists  can  never  fully  estimate  their 
obligations  to  this  great  Society.  It  is  of  incalculable  importance 
to  liave  trained  eyes,  trained  hands,  trained  hearts,  perpetually 
engaged  in  the  service  of  religious  liberty ;  and  such  servants  could 
not  be  had  except  through  such  organization.  Of  what  consecpience 
is  it  that  some  of  its  leading  members  have  been  accused  of  using 
“violent”  language  in  the  maintenance  of  their  opinions  ?  In  the 
first  ])lace,  the  Society  is  not  responsible  for  the  action  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  word  “violent”  admits  of  so 
many  interpretations  that  its  true  meaning  is  rather  a  question  of 
temjierament  than  of  etymology.  It  is  better  to  be  violent  than  to 
be  inditferiMit.  rhe  questions  embraced  hi/  the  action  of  the  Societi/  so 
der/ili/  involve  the  tenderest  solicitudes  of  the  heart,  that  he  who  can 
speak'  irith  the  lounging  tameness  o  f  half -awakened  mediocritg  is  lui- 
U'orthg  of  the  honour  of  standing  under  the  banner  inscribed  to  Libert g 
Old  Progress.  Let  honour  be  rendered  to  anij  man  tvhose  programme 
is  written  legihJg.  The  hieroglgphics  of  mysterg  are  ever  to  he 
dreaded.  It  is  well  wluai  a  man  speaks  out  clearly,  ringingly, 
piercingly.  Hated  breatli  is  not  to  be  taken  for  gentleness  ;  murder 
may  he  concocted  in  whispers  ;  a  smile  may  wreathe  an  assassin’s 
cheek.  This  charge*  of  violence,  then,  1  regard  as  unreasonable,  un¬ 
meaning,  untenable.  W  hat  anti-nonconformists  have  to  do  is  not 
to  complain  ot  violence,  but  to  overturn,  by  valid  argument,  the 
great  principles  on  which  the  Society  is  founded  ;  and  until  this  is 
done,  the  Society  must  hold  its  head  erect,  and  keep  its  manifold 
powers  in  unri'initting  exercise. 


Now,  without  at  ]>resent  remarking  on  the  (loctrine  of  this 
exceedingly  intlated  jiassagt*,  or  on  the  structure  of  the  ])assage 
itsi‘lt,  which  inav  stand  as  a  ptudect  mirach*  of  had  taste  in  com¬ 
position,  we  are  d(*sirous  ot  saying  this  :  We  would  by  no 
means  torgi't  that,  as  Nonconformists,  we  are  citizens,  yet 
neither  would  we  have  our  ministers  forget  their  higher  voca¬ 
tions  in  ])olitieal  agitations  and  strifes.  W  e  greatly  fear  there  is 
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danger  of  this.  T)i  no  sense  will  it  ever  pay.  Certainly,  let 
ns  attempt  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  justice.  We  smile  while 
the  Bishop  of  London  tells  us  that  Church-rates  are  the  last 
remaining  grievance  oppressing  Nonconformists.  So  far  from 
this,  the  name  of  our  grievances  is  legion  still,  and  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  work  with  tliorough  etliciencv  for  the  Lord  till 
tliese  grievances  are  removed  ;  but  our  work  is  higher  and 
dee])er.  We  are  losing  in  the  marcli,  notwitlistanding  the  con¬ 
cession  made  by  the  Bisliop  that  the  Kstablislied  Church  is  at 
best  but  semi-national,  and  that  the  power  of  Nonconformists 
tells  especially  over  the  Establishment  in  Sabbath  schools:  we  are 
losing  in  the  march  because  we  are  less  spiritual  than  we  were  of 
old  ;  we  are  more  mechanical,  more  literary,  and  more  political. 
Our  lesson  for  this  year  is,  that  Ave  learn  to  withdraw  within 
our  own  circle ;  and  be  it  ours  to  draw  more  closely  our  people 
around  us  ;  be  it  ours  to  study  the  economy  of  our  polity  and 
our  varied  instrumentalities.  We  must  be  vigilant,  too.  In 
wealth  we  cannot  compete  with  the  Establishment.  It  has  the 
pomp  of  coronets,  and  stars,  and  garters  ;  it  has  amazing 
municipalities  and  endowments  ;  it  has  com[)aratively  at  its 
feet  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  but  there  are  things  mightier 
than  the  Avealth  of  vast  estates  and  endowments.  It  has 
17,000  clergymen;  but  there  are  men  far  mightier  than  these. 
AVe  must  aim  to  revive  our  dying  convictions ;  we  must  aim 
to  bring  back  the  distinctive  lines  of  the  grand  old  Puritan 
theology  ;  Ave  must  aim  to  sustain  our  poorer  brethren  in  the 
ministry  ;  Ave  must  aim  to  give  a  fairer  ecpiality  to  their  in¬ 
comes  ;  Ave  must  aiih  to  create  some  literature  that  may  more 
efficiently  serve  us  ;  and  especially  Ave  may  commend  to  our 
ministers  the  folloAving  Avords  of  the  Bishop  Avhose  Charge  we 
liaA'e  already  (pioted  so  lengthily  : — 

‘  A  man  who  Avorks  very  well  and  carefully  in  any  one  spot  of  Christ’s 
vineyard,  Avill  find  that  the  inttuenco  of  his  good  example  spreads 
wonderfully.  What  a  blessing,  in  any  neighbourhood,  is  a  single 
well-Avorked  parish.  And  a  well-trained  and  instructed  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  centre  of  a  parish,  having  their  duties  and  means  of 
influence  forcibly  set  before  them,  Avill  be  certain  to  aflect  a  large  circle 
beyond  of  those  avIio  do  not  frecpient  the  church.  There  w  as  a  time 
certainly  when  the  clergy  neglected  their  parishes  in  thinking  only 
of  their  congr(‘gations.  1  Avould  have  them  neglect  neither.  But 
that  you  may  have  wide  influence,  striv^e  to  make  it  deep.  Ifowever 
A’ast  be  the  size  of  your  parish,  labour  steadily  with  your  congrega¬ 
tion  and  your  school.  And  if  you  have  a  small  parish— say  a  City 
parish,  and  are  contented,  even  at  a  loss  of  income,  to  make  the 
effort  to  find  some  place  Avhere  you  may  li\’e  in  it,  that  you  may  be 
the  real  central  moving  power  of  your  flock,  be  it  great  or  very 
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-mall _ then  you  enjoy  great  facilities  for  doing  all  your  work 

thorigl'ly,  8ening  your  own  people  first,  and  benefiting  indirectly 

many  others.* 

It  cannot  b»'  t<x)  distinctly  insisted  that  we  need  pastors— 
trained  and  ediicateil  pastors— and  not  less  jireachers,  of  course; 
and  here  we  may  sav'  liow  admirahle  are  the  lollowiiig  ^^o^(Js 
from  this  Charge,  so  lull  ot  wisdom  and  strength  . 

*  (j  Obviously,  if  preaching  he  what  this  statement  implies,  it  is  ^ 
out  of  the  question  for  a  man  to  preach  other  people’s  sermons,  or 
even  to  form  sermons  for  himself  out  of  some  dry  digest  ot  another’s 
thoughts.  If  preaching  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  the  preacher  bears 
a  message  from  God,  and  his  announcement  of  it  must  have  the 
living  reality  of  being  poured  forth  from  his  own  heart,  to  which 
God  has  spoken  it. 

‘5.  I  have  used  the  word  speech,  not  as  discouraging  the  preacher 
from  using  a  manuscript ;  only,  whether  written  or  directly  spoken, 
the  sermon  is  a  speech.  A  man,  certainly,  to  deal  well  with  all  the 
varieties  of  a  large  Loudon  parish,  must  be  able,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  woni,  to  speak  freely,  as  well  as  to  write  and  read  these 
speeches.  It  will  require  a  sound  discretion  to  decide,  in  reference 
both  to  our  own  rhetorical  powers,  and  tlie  particular  nature  of  the 
congregations  we  from  time  to  time  address,  how  we  shall  best 
approach  them  with  that  earnestness,  point,  and  fulness  of  statement 
and  illustration,  and  yet  condensed  force  of  words,  which  go  to  make 
up  a  really  good  sermon ;  whether,  on  each  varying  occasion,  we’ 
shall  be  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention,  touch  the  heart,  instruct 
the  judgment,  and  control  the  will,  by  a  freely-spoken  or  a  carefully- 
written  discourse.  A  really  good  preacher  must,  I  think,  in  our 
parishes,  be  equal  to  both  tasks. 

‘  c.  Tliere  can  be  no  good  preaching  without  much  careful  prepara¬ 
tion.  If  a  preacher  is  at  times  to  be  called  to  speak  to  his  people 
without  any  preparation  (a  task  he  will  always  eschew),  it  will  be 
here  as  in  other  oratory ;  lie  can  only  speak  well  thus  unprepared  on 
an  emergency,  from  his  habitual  careful  preparation  having  given 
him  a  ready  command  both  of  thoughts  and  words.  To  study  care¬ 
fully  the  best  models  of  old  and  of  modern  divines,  to  note  their 
striking  thoughts  and  phrases  carefully  and  niinutel\%  and  prayerfully 
to  examine  J>cripture,  and  fix  it  in  the  memory^  marking  the  bearing 
of  its  teaching  on  the  subjects  we  are  likely'  to  have  to  handle ;  this 
must  be  the  clergyman’s  habitual  work  ;  and  then  each  week  to 
choose  early  the  definite  subject,  look  at  it  in  all  its  bearings,  turn  it 
over  in  the  iniud,  consider  to  whom  it  is  we  are  to  unfold  it,  and 
how,  treating  it  briefly  and  tersely,  or  at  greater  length,  we  shall  best 
win  their  attention,  and  make  them  profit  bv  our  teaching;  searching 
the  Scriptures  again  carefully,  and  turning  to  our  \vork  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  with  that  prayer  tor  right  direction  which  a  trembling  sense  of 
our  ow'n  weakness  and  the  importance  of  the  issues  that  han»»  upon 
our  due  discharge  of  duty,  must  wring  from  a  man  of  humble^spirit 
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This  will  be  the  distinct  preparation  for  each  separate  discourse.  A 
good  man  will  not  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  speak  to  the  unlettered 
poor  any  more  than  to  the  educated,  thougn  the  special  sort  of 
address  suited  for  each  may  recpiire  a  special  preparation. 

‘  d.  And  then,  when  he  reaches  the  pulpit,  the  preacher  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  realize  w  here  he  is — what  he  is  come  for — wdio  are  around 
him — how  there,  on  the  spot,  he  shall  best  deal  with  their  intellects 
and  hearts.  There  is  great  meaning  in  those  few  moments  of  private 
prayer  by  which  the  custom  of  the  Church  encourages  us  to 
recollect  ourselves  and  ask  God’s  help  before  we  preach.  He  will 
be  most  likely  to  avoid  being  tedious  and  losini;  his  hold  upon  his 
people,  who,  distinctly  realizing  the  purpose  of  his  coming  before 
them,  watches  them  as  he  proceeds,  and  is  not  so  tied  to  his  previous 
preparation  as  to  be  unable  to  enlarge  or  curtail  as  the  occasion  and 
auditory  shall  suggest.  If  all  experience  proves  that  eloquence 
resides  partly  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer  as  well  as  in  the  tongue  of  the 
speaker — or  is  greatly  dependent  on  that  mysterious  sympathy  w  hich 
causes  the  one  to  listen  to  the  other’s  charm — certainly  no  preacher 
can  afford  to  overlook  the  visible  signs  of  the  impression  he  is 
making  on  his  hearers  and  to  be  influenced  by  it  as  he  proceeds. 

Again — and  1  shall  obtrude  no  more  advice  on  this  subject— 

1  would  request  the  elder  clergy  to  be  careful  that  they  do  their  best 
to  enable  their  young  assistants  to  learn  by  practice  (the  only 
elfectual  teacher)  how  to  preach  well.  If  reality  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  all  good  preaching,  and  we  wish  our  young  curates  to  be  good 
preachers  (and  to  help  to  train  them  in  their  work  is  the  very  con¬ 
dition  on  which  we  receive  them  on  a  title  in  the  Diaconate) — if  we 
wish  them,  1  say,  to  learn  to  be  good  preachers,  we  shall  seek  occa¬ 
sions  for  their  preaching  when  they  may  speak  with  reality  and 
authority.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  intrust  some  one  service  entirely 
to  their  responsibility.  I  have  often  pointed  out  to  young  men, 
at  their  ordination,  that  if  they  feel  diffident,  as  they  well  may, 
of  speaking  with  authority  in  their  unripe  age,  and  without  ex¬ 
perience,  tliey  should  remember  that  they  have  many  to  address 
who  are  younger,  less  experienced,  and  far  more  ignorant  than 
themselves.  A  young  curate  may  well  learn  to  preach  effectively 
by  habitually  addressing  specific  congregations  of  young  people. 
He  will,  perhaps,  know"  better  what  to  say  to  them  even  than  his  elders ; 
and  other  stated  congregations  may  be  found  of  elder  people 
whom,  young  as  he  is,  he  is  entirely  in  his  place  in  addressing. 
One  thing  1  w  ould  especially  deprecate :  his  being  set  to  preach — 
w  hich  has,  1  believe,  in  former  times,  been  too  often  the  case — at  some 
ill-frequented  afternoon  service,  the  very  sight  of  the  congregation 
at  which  is  enough  to  chill  him  into  awkwardness.  It  is  cruelty  to 
ask  him  to  undertake  as  his  chief  duty  what  is  either  the  most  use¬ 
less  or  the  most  diflicult  part  of  our  parochial  work.  Indeed,  with 
our  teeming  thousands,  there  ought  to  be  no  services  at  which  we 
have  scanty  congregations.  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  some 
fault  on  our  parts  if  there  are  such.  But,  certainly,  if  we  set  our 
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curates  to  learn  how  to  preach  by  addressing  empty  benches,  they 
will  probably  learn  their  work  so  badly  as  to  be  likely  to  preach  to 
empty  benches  as  long  as  they  live.* 

Maintaining  distinctly  our  own  views,  we  must  yet  express  our 
admiration  and  thankfulness  for  this  able  Charge  of  the  excellent 
Bishop.  We  dissent  from  much  in  it ;  but  it  is  so  simple  and 
wise,  so  manly  and  vigorous,  so  abreast  of  the  times  and  the 
wants  of  his  Church,  despite  of  the  shortcomings  to  which  we 
have  rt'ferred,  that  we  can  only  hope  it  may  be  perust‘d  ex¬ 
tensively,  not  only  by  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  but  of 
every  other  body. 


